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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Booksellers having detertnined to 
publish a body of English Poetry, I was 
persuaded to promise them a preface to the 
works of each author ; an undertaking, as it 
was then presented to my mind, not very ex- 
tensive or difficult. 

My purpose was only to hatre allotted to 
every poet an advertisement, like those which 
we find in the French Miscellanies, contain^ 
ing a few dates and a general character ; but 
I have been led beyond my intention, I hope 
by the honest desire of giving useful pleasure. 

In this minute kind of histoiy the suc«> 
cession of facts is not easily discovered ; and 
I am not without suspicion that soMe of 
Dryden's works are placed in wrong years* 
I have followed Langbaine, as the best 
authority for plays: and if I shall hereafter 



VI ADVERTISEMENT. 

Obtain a more correct chronology, will pub- 
lish it ; but I do not yet know that my ac- 
count is erroneous. 

Dryden's remarks on Rymer have been 
somewhere printed before. The former edi- 
tion I have not seen. This was transcribed^ 
for the press from his own manuscript* 
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As this undertaking was occasional anii 
unforeseen, I must be supposed to have en- 
gaged in it with less provision of materials 
than might have been accumulated by longer 
premeditation* Of the later writers at least 
I might, by attention and inquiry, hnre\ 
gjleaned many particulars which would hare 
diver&iified and enlivened my biograpjiy. 
These omissions, which it is now uself^^to ^ 
lament, have been often supplied by the kihd- ' 

ness of Mr. Steevens and other friends ; and 

» 

great assistance has been given me by Mr. r 
Spence'^ Collections, of which I consider #{€^ 
communication as a favour worthy of pttbli6 ^ 
acknowledgement. t ./ d 
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COWLEY. 



X HE Life of Cowley, notwithstanding the penury 
of English biography, has been written by Dr. 
Sprat, an author whose pregnancy of imagination 
and elegance of language have deservedly set him 
high in the ranks of literature ; but his zeal of 
iriendship, or ambition of eloquence, has produced 
a funeral oration rather than a history : he has given 
the character, not the life, of Cowley ; for he writes 
with so little detail, that scarcely any thing is di*» 
stinctly known, but all is shown confused and en- 
larged through the mist of panegyrick. 

Abraham Cowley was born in the year one 
thousimd six hundred and eighteen. His father 
was a grocer, whose condition Dr. Sprat conceals 
under the general appellation of a citizen ; and, 
what would probably not have been less carefully 
suppressed, the omission of his name in the register 
of St;. Punstan's parish gives reason to suspect that 
his father was a sectary. Whoever he was, he died 
before the birth of his son, and consequently led 
him to the care of his mother ; whom Wood re- 
presents as struggling earnestly to procure him a 
literary educatipn, and who, as she lived to the 

VOL. I. B 



Z COWLEY. 

agd of eighty, had her solicitude rewarded by see-* 
ing her son eminent, and, I hope, by seeing him 
fortunate, and partaking his prosperity. We know 
at least, from Sprat's account, that he always ac- 
knowledged her care, and justly paid the dues of 
filial gratitude* 

In the window of his mother's apartment lay 
Spenser's Fairy Queen ; in which he Very early 
took delight to read, till by feeling the charms of 
VQrse, be became, as he relates,irrecoverably a poet* 
Such are the accidents which, sometiines remem- 
bered|» and perhaps sometimes forgotten, produce 
that particular designation of mind, and propensity 
for some certain science or employment, which ii 
Compaonly called Genius. The true Genius is a 
ipind of large general powers, accidentally deter-f 
mi^ed to some p vticular direction. Sir Josbiua 
Reynolds, the great painter of the preset age, hflid 
the first fondness for his att excited by the peirqsal 
of Richardson's treatise. 

By his mother's solicitation he was admitted into 
Westminster-school, where he was «oon disjtiiiguiah- 
ed. He was wont, says Sprat, to relate, "-that, be 
had this defect in his memory at that ticrie,, that/ his 
teachers never could bring it to retain the orditfaxy 
rules of grammar." » 

This is an instance of the natural desire of awn 
to propagate a wonder. It is surely « very difficult 
to tell any thing as it was heard, when Sprat could 
not refrain from amplifying a commodious incident, 
though the book to which he prefixed his narrative 
contained its confutation. A memory admitting 
^ome things, and rejecting others, an intellectudi 
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digestion that concocted the pulp of learning, but 
refused the husks, had the appearance of an in- 
stinctive elegance, of a particular provision made 
by nature for literary politeness. But in the author's 
own honest relation, the marvel vanishes : he wasi 
he says, such *< an enemy to all constraint, that his 
master never could prevail on him to learn the rules 
without book." He does not tell that he could 
not learn the rules ; but that, being able to perform 
hi» etxercises without them, and being an " enemy 
to con^raint,*' he spared himself the labour. 

Among the English poets, Cowley, Milton, and 
Pope, might be said ** to lisp in numbers j" and 
have given such early proofs, not only of powers 
of language, but of comprehension of things, as to 
more tardy minds seem scarcely credible. But of 
the learned puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt, 
since a vdiume of his poems was not only written^ 
but printed in his thirteenth year* ; containing, witH 
other poetical compositions, " the tragical history 
of Py ramus and Thisbe,** written when he was ten 
years old J and ** Constantia and Philetus,** written 
two years after. 

1 fWliile he was yet at school he produced a comedy 
e^led ♦* Love's Riddle," though it was not pub* 
lished till he had been some time at Cambridge. 
This comedy is of the pastoral kind, which requires 
tio acquaintance with the living world, and there- 

• TJiis Tolume was not published before 1633, when Cowley 
was fifteen years old. Dr. Johnson, as well as former biographers, 
seems to have been misled by the portrait of Cowley being by 
imfMake marked with the age of thirteen years. 
' • b2 
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fore the time at which it was composed adds little 
to the wonders of Cowley's minority. 

In 1636 he was removed to Cambridge*, where 
he continued his studies with great intenseness j 
for he is said to have written, while he was yet a 
young student, the greater part of his " Davideis -^ 
a work of which the materials could not have been 
collected without the study of many years, but by 
a mind of the greatest vigour and activity. 

Two years after his settlement at Cambridge, 
he published " Love's Riddle," with a poetical 
dedication to Sir Kenelm Digby ; of whose ac- 
quaintance all his contemporaries seem to have 
been ambitious j and " Naufragium Joculare,** a 
comedy written in Latin, but without due atten- 
tion to the ancient models ; for. it is not loose verse, 
but mere prose. It was printed, with a dedicatioi> 
in verse to Dr. Comber, master of the college j 
but having neither the facility of a popular, nor 
the accuracy of a learned work, it seems to be now 
universally neglected. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the prince 
passed through Cambridge in his way to York, 
he was entertained with a representation of the 
" Guardian,*' a comedy which Cowley says was 
neither written nor acted, but rough-drawn by 
him, and repeated by the scholars. That this 
comedy was printed during his absence from his 
country, he appears to have considered as injurious 
to his reputation ; though, during the suppression 

* He was a candidate this year at Westminster school for 
election to Trinity College, but proved unsuccessful. 
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of the theatres, it was sometimes privately acted 
with sufficient approbation. 

In 1648, being now master of arts, he was, by 
the prevalence of the parliament, ejected from 
Cambridge, and sheltered himself at St. John's 
college in Oxford ; where, as is said by Wood, he 
published a satire, called "The Puritan and Papist,*' 
which was only inserted in the last collection of 
his works*; and so distinguished himself by the 
, warmth of his loyalty, and the elegance of his 
conversation, that he gained the kindness and 
confidence of those who attended the king, and 
amongst others of Lord Falkland, whose notice 
cast a lustre on all to whom it was extended. 

About the time when Oxford was surrendered * 
to the parliament, he followed the queen to Paris, 
where he became secretary to the Lord Jermyn, 
afterwards Earl of St. Alban's, and was employed 
in such correspondence as the royal cause require4» 
and particularly in cyphering and decyphering the 
letters that passed between the king and queen j an 
employment of the highest confidence and honour. 
So wide was his province of intelligence, that, for 
several years, it filled all his days, and two or three 
nights in the week. 

In the year 1 647, his " Mistress** was published ; 
for he imagined, as he declared in his preface to a 
subsequent edition, that "poets are scarcely thought 

* In the first edition of this life. Dr. Johnson wrote, *' which 
was never inserted in any collection of his works ;" hut he altered 
tihe expression when the lives were collected into volumes. The 
satire was added to Cowley's works by the desire of Johnson. 
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fteemen of their company, without paying some 
duties, or obliging themselves to be true- to lov«/* 

This obligation to amorous ditties owes, I believe, 
its original to the fame of Petrardi, who, ib an s^ 
rude and uncultivated^ by his tuneful hodm^ to 
fais Laura, refined the manners of the lettered iroidd, 
and fiDed Europe with love and poetry. But the 
basis of all excellence is truth : he that professes 
love ought to feel its power. Petrarch was a real 
lover, and Laura doubtless deserved his tenderness. 
Of Cowley, We are told by Barnes *, who had means 
'endugji of information, that, whatever he may talk 
of his own inflammability, and the variety of chiiK 
racters by which his heart was divided, he in reality 
was in love but once, and then never had resolu- 
tion to tell his passion. 

This consideration cannot but abate in some 
^-measure the reader's esteem for the works and the 
Author. To love excellence is natural ; it is natural 
likeWidis for the lover to solicit reciprocal regard by 
A^ elaborate display of his own qualifications. Tbb 
desire of pleasing has in different men produced 
actions of heroism, atid effusions of wit ; but it 
seems as reasonable to appear the champion as the 
poet of an " airy nothing," and to quarrel as to 
write for what Cowley might have learned from his 
master PindaJr to call " tihe dream of a shadow.'* 

It is surely not difficult, in the sditude of a col- 
lege, or in the bustle of the world, to find useful 
studies and serious employment. No man needs 
to be so burthened with life as to squander it in 

* Bantesii Anaereokites). 
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vohmtorp dreaois of fictitious occiKreaces/ The 
Hum that site idowa to suppose himself charg^ 
vitb ti!eB90& oi>{idCttlationy and heats his mind to 
401 dabw^td imitgation of his character from crimes 
'i^oh lie "was: aever within the possibility qf conv 
iniltku;, difibrs esily by the infirequency of his foUy 
fiZtta. who ^ W wMeh hJ neve, saw- 
^complains of jealousy which he never felt ; sup* 
^^osea Idmarelf sometimes invited, and sometimes 
iassalum ; fatigues his fa^cy, and ransacks his me- 
mory, for images which may exhibit the gaiety of 
impe, or the gloominess of despair ; and dresses his 
jun^nary Gfalords or Phyllis sometimes in flqwers 
fading as ber beauty, and sometimes in gems last* 
ing as her virtues. 

At Parw, as secretary to Lord Jermyn, he was 
fsngaged in transacting things of real importanpe 
with real men and real women, and at that time di4 
'not much employ his thoughts upon phantoms of 
gallantry. Some of his letters to Mr« Bennet, after- 
wards Earl of Arlington, from April to December^ 
in 1650, are preserved in " Miscellanea Aulica," a 
collection of papers published by Brown, Thesp 
letters beijig writtea Uk? thope of Qth^r mm whoge 
iiiiads 9xe more on things than words, cpntribute 
no otherwise to his reputation, than as the|^ show 
him to have been above the affectation of unseason- 
able el^aace^ and to have known that the business 
of a statesmaa can b^ Uttfe forwarded by flowers 
of rhetoric. 

One passage, however, seems not unworthy of 
some notice. Speaking of the Scotch treaty then 
in agitation ; 
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*< TJie Scotch treaty," says he, ♦<Ui die^l)|ilf1i&g 
now in which we are vitally conaoned ; I^Mit^ittti'd 
of the last hopers, and yet &ainot tio^'k}M$i^ 
from believing that an agreement wall be made ; 
all people upon the place incline 'to- ihaA of union* 
The Scotch will moderate Bomathdng of the rigour 
of their demands ; the mutual necessity of an ac- 
cord is visible ; the king is persuaded of it. And 
to tell you the truth (which I take to be an argu- 
ment: above all the rest), Virgil has told the same 
thing to that purpose.** 

This expression, from a secretary of the present 
tim^,^ would be considered as merely ludicrous, or 
at most as an ostentatious display of scholarship ; 
but the manners of that time were so tinged with 
superstition, that I cannot but suspect Cowley of 
having consulted on this great occasion the Vir- 
gilian lots *, and to have given some credit to the 
answer of his orade, 

- * Congulting tke Virgilian Lots, Sortes Virgilianie, is a me- 
tlibd %f divination by the opening of Virgil, and applying to the 
drcumstances of the peroser the first passage in either of the 
two pages that he accidentally fixes his eye on. It is said, that 
King Charles I. and Lord Falkland, being in the Bodleian library^ 
made this experiment of their future fortunes, and met with 
passages equally ominous to each. That of the king was the 
following: 

At bello audacis populi vexatus et armis, 
Finibus extorris, complexu ainlsus luli, 
Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna suorum 
Funera, nee, cum se sub leges paces iniquse 
Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur : 
Sed cadat ante-diem, mediaque inhumatus arena. 

^neid, book iv. line 615. 
Yet let a race untamed, and haughty foes. 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppose. 



5^nS4m^r9resif! lAeiiwlircb^ '' busmess,'^ sfty» Sprat, 
ffifiii^mdkoiimuPSf^dtito other hands;" and Cowley:^ 
b«uiigjfiia4m)ger uaefsil at; Paris, was in 1656 sent 

^ '*"'-'¥)f^ites^ft Mnih ttumlifei^ in th* unequal field, 
AU^i .HlfttriMt ianMv^e^Lged. sbttd himself ei^ll*d: 
7t.. . Let-bioa for fuoemir w^ from place to place, . 

Tom from his subjects and his son's embrace* 

First let him see his friends in battle slain. 

And their untimely fate lament in vain: 
'^ ' ' And when, at length, the cniel war shall cease, 
on; I On hard condilidns may he buy his peace; 

Nor let him then enjoy su^me command. 



« /» 



y .^. Bjit faU untimely by some hostile hand. 
And lie unburied on the barren sand. 



Dryden* 






LtfM Fai.klaki>'s : 

Nop hflec^ O Pa]b> dederas promiasa parentis 
l^j Cautius ut'Smyo velles te credere Marti. . .^ 

Hand ignarus eram, quantum nova gloria in armis, 

Et praedulce decus primo certamine posset. 
i.»« ' -Primitise jurenis misers, bellique propinqui 

Dura rudimenta, & nuUi exaudita Deonim^ ' ; 

Vota preoesque me«! 

iBneid, book xi, lii^ 12$^ 
^ 1 ', O Pallas, thou hast fail'd thy plighted word, 
1, i To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword; 

, I wam'd thee, but in vain, for well I knew 
, ,. . What perils youthful ardour would pursue ; ^ 

^^, That boiling blood would carry thee too fiuTy 

Young as thou wert to dangers, raw to war. 

O curst essay of arms, disastrous doom. 

Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come ! 

Hard elements of imauspidous war. 

Vain vow's to Heaven, and unavailing care ! ^ 

Drtdbn. 

Hofiman, in his Lexicon, gives a very satis&ctory account of 
this practice of seeking fisttes in books : and says, that it was used 
by the Pagans, the Jewish Rabbins, and even the early Christians ; 
the latter taking the New Testament for their oracle. . 
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baek into England, that, ** under pretence of pri- 
vacy and retirement, he might take, oocasiim of 
giving notice of the posture of things in this natuMx" 

Soon after his return to London, he was seized 
by some messengers of the usurfnng powers, who 
were sent out in quest of another man ; and beii^ 
examined, was put into confinement, from which 
he was not dismissed without the security of a 
thousand pounds given by Dr. Scarborough. 

This year he published his poems, with a pre- 
face, in which he seems to have inserted something 
suppressed in subsequent editions, which was inter- 
preted to denote some relaxation of his loyalty. 
In this preface he declares, that *^ his desire had 
been for some days past, and did still very vehe- 
mently continue, to retire himself to some of the 
American plantations, and to forsake this world 
for ever." 

From the obloquy which the appearance of sub- 
mission to the usurpers brought upon him, his 
biographer has been very diligent to clear him, and 
indeed it does not seem to have lessened his re- 
putation. His wish for retirement we can easily be- 
lieve to be undissembled ; a man harassed in one 
kingdom, and persecuted in another, who, after a 
course of business that employed all his days and 
half his nights, in cyphering and decyphering, 
comes to his own country and step9 into a prison, 
will be willing enough to retire to some place of 
quiet and of safety. Yet let neither our reverence 
for a genius, nor our pity for a sufferer, dispose us 
to forget, that, if his activity was virtue, his retreat 
was cowardice. 



He then took lipon him the character of phy- 
biciaiijr srtili, according to Sprat, with intention " to 
drissomble the main design of his coming over ;'' 
tattid, as'Mr« Wood relates, ** complying with the 
men .then in power (which was much taken notice 
of by the royal party), he obtained an order to be 
/created doctor of physic ; which being done to his 
mind (whereby he gained the ill- will of some of his 
friends), he went into France again, having made 
dr copy of verses on Oliver's death/' 
. This is no favourable representation ; yet even 
in this not much wrong can be discovered. How 
far he complied with the men in power, is to be 
inquired before he can be blamed. It is not said 
that he told them any secrets, or assisted them by 
intelligence or any other act. If he only promised 
to be quiet, that they in whose hands he was might 
free him from confinement, he did what no law of 
society prohibits. 

^ The man whose miscarriage in a just cause has 
•put him in the power of his enemy, may, without 
any breach of his integrity, regain his liberty, or 
preserve his life, by a promise of neutrality : for 
the stipulation gives the enemy nothing which he^ 
had not before. The neutrality of a captive may 
be always secured by his imprisonment or death. 
He that is at the disposal of another may not pro- 
mise to aid him in any injurious act, because no 
power can compel active obedience. He may en- 
gage to do nothing) but not to do ill. 

There is reason to think that Cowley promised 
litliie. It does not appear that im compliance 
gained him confidence enough to be trusted widi- 
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out security, for the bond of his bail was never 
cancelled ; nor that it made him think himself se- 
cure, for, at that dissolution of government which 
followed the death of Oliver, he returned into 
France, where he resumed his former station, and 
staid till the restoration. 

" He continued," says his biographer, " under 
these bonds till the general deliverance;" it is 
therefore to be supposed, that he did not go to 
France, and act again for the king, without the 
consent of his bondsman: that he did not show 
his loyalty at the hazard of his friend, but by his 
friend's permission. 

Of the verses on Oliver's death, in which Wood^s 
narrative seems to imply something encomiastic, 
there has been no appearance. There is a discourse 
concerning his government, indeed, with verses in- 
termixed, but such as certainly gained its author 
no friends among the abettors of usurpation. 

*A doctor of physic, however, he was made at 
Oxford in December 1657 ; and in the commence- 
ment of the Royal Society, of which an account 
has been given by Dr. Birch, he appears busy 
among the experimental philosophers with the title 
of Dr. Cowley. 

There is no reason for supposing that he ever 
attempted practice: but his preparatory studies 
have contributed something to the honour of his 
country. Considering botany as necessary to a phy- 
sician, he retired into Kent to gather plants ; and 
as the predominance of a favourite study a£Sdots aU 
subordinate operations of the intellect, botany ik 
the mind of Cowley turned into poetry. He com- 
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posed, in LatiQ, several books on plants, of which 
the first and second display the qualities of herbs, 
in elegiac verse ; the third and fourth, the beauties 
of flowers, in various measures ; and the fifth and 
sixth, the use of trees, in heroic numbers. 

At the same time were produced, from the same 
university, the two great poets, Cowley and Milton, 
of dissimilar genius, of opposite principles, but 
concurring in the cultivation of Latin poetry ; in 
which the English, till their works and May's poem 
appeared*, seemed unable to contest. the palm with 
any other of the lettered nations. 

If the Latin performances of Cowley and Milton 
be compared (for May I hold to be superior to both), 
the advantage seems to lie on the side of Cowley. 
Milton is generally content to express the thoughts 
of the ancients in their language ; Cowley, without 
much loss of purity or elegance, accommodates the 
diction of Rome to his own conceptions. 

At the Restoration, after all the diligence of his 
long service, and with consciousness not only of th^ 
merit of fidelity, but of the dignity of great abilities, 
be naturally expected ample preferments ; and, that 
he might not be forgotten by his own fault, wrote 
a song of triumph. But this was a time of such 
general hope, that great numbers were inevitably 
disappointed ; and Cowley found his reward very 
tediously delayed. He had been promised by both 

» 

* By May's Poem we are to understand a continuation of 
liucan's Fhftrsalia to the death of Julius Caesar^ by Thonuus May, 
fUi extokient poet and historian^ who flourished in the reigns of 
James aod Charles I. and of whom a life is given in the Bipgra? 
phia Britannica. 
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Charles the First and Second, the mastership of <the 
Savoy ; " but he lost it,*' says Wood, " by certain 
persons, enemies to the Muses/' 

The neglect of the court was not his only mor- 
tification ; having by such alteration as he thought 
proper, fitted his old comedy of " the Guardian^' 
for the stage, he produced it* under the title of 
^ The Cutter of Coleman-streett-" It was treatecj. 
on the stage with great severity, and was after- 
wards censured as a satire on the king's party^ 

Mr. Drydep, who went with Mr. Sprat to the 
first exhibition, related to Mr. Dennis, " that, when 
they told Cowley how little favour had been sho^n 
him, he received the news of his ill success, not 
with 90 much firmness as might have been ex- 
pected frpm so great a man." 

What firmness they expected, or what weakness 
Cowley discovered, cannot be known. He that 
misses his end will never be as much pleased as he 
that attains it, even when he can impute no part 
of hi& failure to himself; and when the end is ta 
please the multitude, no man perhaps has a right, 
in things admitting of gradation and comparison,' 
to throw the whole blame upon his judges, and 
totally to exclude diffidence and shame, by a 
haughty consciousness of his own excellence. 

For the rejection of this play it is difficult now 

• 1663. 

t Here is an error in the designation of this comedy, which- 
our author copied from the title-page of the latter editions of 
Cowley's works : the title of the play itself is without the article, 
'* Cutter of Coleman-street,*' and that because a merry sharking 
fellow about the town, named Cutter, is a principal character 
in it. 
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to^Ad the reMon : it certaiioiy h^A, tn a very gceat 
degree, the pjower -of fixing attention and exciting 
merriment. From the charge of disaffection he 
exculpates himself in his preface, by observing 
how nnlikely it is, that, having followed the royal 
family through all their distresses, " he should 
choose the time of their restoration to begin a- 
quarrel with them/' It appears, however, from 
the theatrical register of Downes the prompter, 
to have been popularly considered as a satire on 
the royalists. 

That he might shorten this tedious suspense, he 
published his pretensions and his discontent, in an 
ode called " The Complaint ;'* in which he styles 
himself the melancholy Cowley. This met with 
the usual fortune of complaints, and seems to have 
excited more contempt than pity. 

These unlucky incidents are brought, maliciously 
enough, together in some stanzas, written about 
that time on the choice of a laureat; a mode. of 
satire, by which, since it was first introduced by 
Suckling, perhaps every generation of poets has 
been teazed. 

Savoy-missing Cowley came into the court. 

Making apologie» for his bad play ; 
ETery one gave him so good a report. 

That Apollo gave heed to all he could say : 

Nor would he have had, 'tis thought, a rebuke. 

Unless he had done some notable folly : 
Writ verses unjustly in praise of Sam Tuke, 

Or printed his pitiful Melancholy. 

His vehement desire of retirement now came 
again upon him. ** Not finding/* says the morose 
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Wood^ *Hhat preferment conferred upon him whicb 
he expected, while others for their money carried- 
away most places, he retired discontented into 
Surrey." 

" He was now," says the courtly Sprat, " weary . 
of the vexations and formalities of an active con-^ 
dition. He had been perplexed with a long com* 
pliance to foreign manners. He was satiated with 
the arts of a court ; which sort Of life, though his 
virtue made it innocent to him, yet nothing could 
make it quiet. Those were the reasons that moved 
him to follow the violent inclination of bis own 
mind, which, in the greatest throng of his former 
business, had still called upon him, and represented 
to him the true delights of solitary studies, of tem- 
perate pleasures, and a moderate revenue below 
the malice and flatteries of fortune." 

So diflerently are things seen ! and so differently 
are they shown ! But actions are visible, though . 
motives are secret. Cowley certainly retired ; first 
to Barn-elms, and afterwards to Chertsey, in Surrey. 
He seems, however, to have lost part of his dread 
of the hum of men*. He thought himself now 
safe enough from intrusion, without the defence of ' 
mountains and oceans ; and, instead of seeking 
shelter in America, wisely went only so far from 
the bustle of life as that he might easily find his 
way back, when solitude should grow tedious. His 
retreat was at first but slenderly accommodated j 
yet he soon obtained, by the interest of the Earl of , 
St. Alban's, and the Duke of Buckingham^ such a 

* L' Allegro of Milton. . 
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lefa^fe of ^H^ q[tfeeii^s lands as afforded him an ample 
ihdbthe. ' 

' ' By the lovers of virtue and of wit it will be so- 
licitously asked, if he now was happy. Let them 
pertise one of his letters accidentally preserved by 
Pfeck, which I recommend to the consideration of 

ail that may hereafter pant for solitude. 

m '■' ■ 

h;i - a To Dr. Thomas Sprat. 

/ Chertsey, May ^Ij 1665. 

** The first night that I came hither I caught so 
great a cold, with a defl uxion of rheum, as made 
me keep my chamber ten days. And, two after, 
had such a bruise on my ribs with a faU, that I 
am yet unable to move or turn myself in my bed. 
This is my personal fortune here to begin with. 
And, besides, I can get no money from my tenants, 
^nd have my meadows eaten up every night by 
cattle put in by my neighbours. What this signi- 
fies, or may come to in time, God knows ; if it be 
ominous, it can end in nothing less than hanging. 
Another misfortune has been, and stranger than all 
the rest, that you have broke your word with me, 
and failed to come, even though you told Mr. Bois 
that you would. This is what they call monstri 
simile. I do hope to recover my late hurt so farre 
within five or six days (though it be uncertain yet 
whether I shall ever recover it) as to walk about 
again. And then, methinks, you and I and the 
dean might be very merry upon St. Ann's hill. 
You might very conveniently come hither the way 

VOL. I. c 
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of Hampton town, lying there one night. I write 
this in pain, and can say no more: verbum sa^ 
pienti.^* 

He did not long enjoy the pleasure or suffer the 
uneasiness of solitude ; for he died at the Porch- 
house* in Chertsey, in I667, in the 49th year of 
his age. 

He was buried with great pomp near Chaucer 
and Spenser ; and king Charles pronoimced, "That 
Mr. Cowley had not left behind him a better man 
in England.*' ^ He is represented by Dr. Sprat as 
the most amiable of mankind ; and this posthu- 
mous praise may safely be credited, as it has never 
been contradicted by envy or by faction. 

Such are the remarks and memorials which I 
have been able to add to the narrative of Dr. Sprat ; 
who, writing when the feuds of civil war were yet 
recent, and the minds of either party were easily 
irritated, was obliged to pass over many trans- 
actions in general expressions, and to leave cu- 
riosity often unsatisfied. What he did not tell 
cannot however now be known ; I must therefore 
recommend the perusal of his work, to which my 
narration can be considered only as a slender sup- 
plement. 

Cowley, like other poets who have written with 
narrow views, and, instead of tracing intellectual 
pleasures in the minds of men, paid their court to 
temporary prejudices, has been at one time too 
much praised, and too much neglected at another. 

* Now in the possession of Mr* Clarke^ alderman of London* 
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Wit, like all other things subject by their nature 
to the choice of man, has its changes and fashions, 
and at different times takes different forms. About 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, appeared 
a race of writers that may be termed the metaphy- 
sical poets ; of whom, in a criticism on the works 
of Cowley, it is not improper to give some account. 

The metaphysical poets were men of learning, 
and to show their learning was their whole endea- 
vour : but, unluckily resolving to show it in rhyme, 
instead of writing poetry they only wrote verses, 
and very often such verses as stood the trial of the 
finger better than of the ear ; • for the modulation 
was so imperfect, that they were only found to be 
verses by counting the syllables. 

If the father of criticisiti had rightly denominated 
poetry rix^yi li^iy^yfliK^, an imitative art, these writers 
will, without great wrong, lose their right to the 
name of poets ; for they cannot be said to have 
imitated any thing: they neither copied nature 
nor life ; neither painted the forms of matter, nor 
represented the operations of intellect. 

Thos6 however who deny them to be poets, allow 

. them to be wits. Dryden confesses of himself and 

his contemporaries, that they fall below Donne in 

wit ; but maintains, that they surpass him in poetry. 

If wit be well described by Pope, as being " that 
which has been often thought, but was never before 
so well expressed,** they certainly never attained, 
nor ever sought it ; for they endeavoured to be 
singular in their thoughts, and were careless of 
their diction. But Pope's account of wit is un- 
doubtedly erroneous: he depresses it below its 

c 2 
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natural dignity, and reduces it from strength of 
thought to happiness of language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate conception, 
that be considered as wit which is at once natural 
and new, that which, though not obvious, is, upon 
its first production, acknowledged to be just ; if it 
be that which he that never found it, wonders how 
he missed ; to wit of this kind the metaphysical 
posts have seldom risen. Their thoughts are often 
new, but seldom natural ^ they are not obvious, but 
neither are they just ; and the reader, far from 
wondering that he missed them, wonders more 
frequently by what perverseness of industry they 
were ever found. 

But wit, abstracted from its effects upon the 
hearer, may be more rigorously and philosophically 
considered as a kind of discordia concors ; a com- 
bination of dissimilar images, or discovery of occult 
resemblances in things apparently unlike. Of wit, 
thus defined, they have more than enough. The 
most heterogeneous ideas are yoked by violence 
together ; nature and art are ransacked for illustra- 
tions, comparisons, and allusions ; their learning 
instructs, and their subtilty surprises; but the 
reader commonly thinks his improvement dearly 
bought, and, though he sometimes admires, is 
seldom pleased. 

From this aqcount of their compositions it will be 
readily inferred, that they were not successful in re- 
presenting or moving the affections. As they were 
wholly employed on something unexpected and sur- 
prising, they had no regard to that uniformity of 

sentiment which enables us to conceive and to excite 
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the pains and the pleasure of other minds : they never 
inquired what, on any occasion, they should have 
said or done ; but wrote rather as beholders than 
partakers of human nature ; as beings looking upon 
good and evil, impassive and at leisure ; as epicurean 
deities, making remarks on the actions of men, and 
the vicissitudes of life, without interest and without 
emotion. Their courtship was void of fondness, and 
their lamentation of sorrow. Their wish was only to 
say what they hoped had been never said before. 

Nor was the sublime more within their reach than 
the pathetic ; for they never attempted that com- 
prehension and expanse of thought which at once 
fills the whole mind, and of which the first effect is 
sudden astonishment, and the second rational ad- 
miration. Sublimity is produced by aggregation, and 
littleness by dispersion. Great thoughts are always 
general, and consist in positions not limited by ex- 
ceptions, and in descriptions not descending to mi- 
nuteness. It is with great propriety that subtilty, 
which in its original import means exility of particles, 
is taken in its metaphorical meaning for nicety of 
distinction. Those writers who lay on the watch for 
novelty, could have little hope of greatness ; for great 
things cannot have escaped former observation. 
Their attempts were always analytic ; they broke 
every image into fragments ; and could no more 
represent, by their slender conceits and laboured 
particularities, the prospects of nature, or the scenes 
of life, than he who dissects a sunbeam with a prism 
can exhibit the wide efiulgence of a summer noon. 

What they wanted however of the sublime they 
endeavoured to supply by hyperbole ; their amplifi- 
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cation had no limits ; they left not only reason but 
fancy behind them ; and produced combinations of 
confused magnificence, that not only could not be 
credited, but could not be imagined. 

Yet great labour, directed by great abilities, is 
never [wholly lost ; if they frequently threw away 
their wit upon false conceits, they likewise some* 
times struck out unexpected truth : if their conceits 
were far-fetched, they were often worth the car- 
riage. To write on their plan, it was at least ne- 
cessary to read and think. No man could be bom 
a metaphysical poet, nor assume the dignity of a 
writer, by descriptions copied from descriptions, 
by imitations borrowed from imitations, by tra- 
ditional imagery, and hereditary similes, by readi- 
ness of rhyme, and volubility of syllables. 

In perusing the works of this race of authors, the 
mind is exercised either by recollection or inquiry ; 
something already learned is to be retrieved, or 
something new is to be examined. If their great- 
ness seldom elevates, their acuteness often surprises ; 
if the imagination is not always gratified, at least the 
powers of reflection and comparison are employed ; 
and in the mass of materials which ingenious ab- 
surdity has thrown together, genuine wit and useful 
knowledge may be sometimes found buried perhaps 
in grossness of expression, but useful to those wha 
know their value ; and such as, when they are ex- 
panded to perspicuity, and polished to elegance, 
may give lustre to works which have more propriety 
though less copiousness of sentiment. 

This kind of writing, which was, I believe, bor- 
rowed from Marino and his followers, had been 
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recommended by the example of Donne, a man. of 
very extensive and various knowledge; and by 
Jonson, whose manner resembled that of Donne 
more in the ruggedness of his lines than in the 
cast of his sentiments. 

When their reputation was high, they had un- 
doubtedly more imitators than time has left behind. 
Their immediate successors, of whom any remem- 
brance can be said to remain, were Suckling, 
Waller, Denham, Cowley, Clieveland, and Milton. 
Denham and Waller sought another way to fame, 
by improving the harmony of our numbiers. Mil- 
ton tried the metaphysic style only in his lines 
upon Hobson the carrier. Cowley adopted it, and 
excelled his predecessors, having as much sentiment 
and more musick. Suckling neither improved versi- 
fication, nor abounded in conceits. The fashion- 
able style remained chiefly with Cowley ; Suckling 
could not reach it, and Milton disdained it. 

Critical REMARKS are not easily understood with- 
out examples ; and I have therefore collected in- 
stances of the modes of writing by which this species 
of poets (for poets they were called by themselves 
and their admirers) was etninently distinguished. 

As the authors of this race were perhaps more 
desirous of being admired than understood, they 
sometimes drew their conceits from recesses of 
learning not very much frequented by common 
readers bf poetry. Thus, Cowley on knowledge : 

The sacred tree 'midst the fair orchard grew ; 
The phoenix truth did on it rest^ 
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And built his perfumed nest. 
That right Porphyrian tree which did true Ic^ic shew. 

Each leaf did learned notions give. 

And the apples were demonstrative : 
So clear their colour and divine. 
The very shade they cast did other lights outshme. 

On Anacrepn continuing a lover in his old age : 

Love was with tliy life entwined. 

Close as heat with fire is join'd ; 

A powerful brand prescribed the date 

Of thine, like Meleager's fate. 

Th' antiperistasis of age 

More enflam'd thy amdroas lage. 

In the following verses we have an allusion to a 
rabbinical opinion concerning manna : 

Variety I ask not : give me one 
To live perpetually upon. 
The person Love does to us fit. 
Like manna, has the taste of all in it. 

Thus Donne shows his medicinal knowledge in 
some encomiastick verses : 

In every thing tliere naturally grows 
A balsamiun to keep it fresh and new. 

If 'twere not injured by extrinsic blows ; 
Your youth and beauty are this balm in you. 

But you, of learning and religion. 
And virtue and such ingredients, have made 

A mithridate, whose operation 
Keeps off, or cures what can be done or said. 

Though the following lines of Donne, on the last 
night of the year, have something in them too 
spholastick, they are not inelegant :. 
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This twiligbt of two years^ not past nor next^ 
Some emblem is ai me^ or I of this^ 

Who, meteor-like, of staff and form perplext. 
Whose what and where in disputation is. 
If I should call me any thing, should miss. 

I sum the years and me, and find me not 
Debtor to th* old, nor creditor to th' new. 

That cannot say, my thaidcs I have fm^t. 
Nor trust I this with hopes ; and yet scarce true 
This bravery is, since these times shewed me you. 

Donne. 

Yet more abstruse and profound is Donne's re- 
flection upon man as a microcosm : 

If men foe worlds, there is in every one 
Something to answer in some proportion ; 
All the world's riches ; and in good men, this 
Virtue, our form's form, and our soul's soul, is. 

Of thoughts so far-fetched, as to be not only un- 
expected, but unnatural, all their books are full. 

To a lady, who wrote poesies for rings : 

They, who above do variotis circles find. 
Say, like a ring, th' equator Heaven does bind. 
When Heaven shall be adom'd by thee, 
(Which then more Heaven than 'tis will be) 
'Tis thou must write the poesy there. 

For it wanteth one as yet. 
Then the sun pass through't twice a year. 

The sun, which is esteem'd the god of wit. 

Cowley. 

The difficulties which have been raised about 
identity in philosophy are by Cowley, with still 
more perplexity, applied to love : 
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Five years i^ (says 8tery) I loved ywi. 
For which you call me moet inconstant now ; 
Pardon me^ madam^ you mistake the man ; 
For I am not the same that I was then : 
No flesh is now the same 'twas th^i in me. 
And that my mind is changed yourself may see. 
The same thoughts to retain stilly and intents. 
Were more inconstant hx ; for accidents 
Must of all things most strangely inomlstant prove. 
If from one subject they t' another move ; 
^ My members then the father members were. 
From whence these take their birth, which now are here. 
If then this body love what th' other did, 
'Twere incest, which by nature is forbid. 

The love of diflferent women is, in geographical 
poetry, compared to travels through different 
countries : 

Hast thou not found each woman's breast 

(The land where thou hast travelled) 
Either by savages ^saest. 

Or wild, and uninhabited ? 
What joy could'st take, or what repose. 
In countries so unciviliz'd as those ? 
Lust, the scorching dog-star, here 

Rages with immoderate heat ; 
Whilst Pride, the rugged northern bear. 

In others makes the cold too great. 
And where these are temperate known. 

The soil 's all barren sand, or rocky stone. 

Cowley. 

A lover, burnt up by his affection, is compared 
to Egypt : 

The fate of Egypt I sustain. 
And never feel the dew of rain 
From clouds which in the head appear ; 
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But all my teo-inudi Bimsture owe 
To overflowings pf the heart below. 

COWLSY. 

The lover sirpposes his lady acquainted with the 
ancient laws of augury and rites of sacrifice : 

And yet this death of mine, I fear. 
Will ominous to her appear : 

When, sound in every otiier part. 
Her sacrifice is found without an heart. 

For the last tempest of my death 
Shall sigh oat that too, with my breath. 

That the chaos was harmonized, has been recited 
of old ; but whence the different sounds arose, re- 
mained for a modern to discover : 

Th' ungovem'd parts no correspondence knew ; 
An artless war from thwarting motions grew ; 
Till they to number and fixt rules were brought. 
Water and air he for the tenor chose. 
Earth made the base ; the treble, flame arose. 

Cowley. 

The tears of lovers are always of great poetical 
' account ; but Donne has extended them into worlds. 
If the lines are not easily understood, they may be 
read again : 

On a round ball 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe, Afric, and an Asia, 
And quickly make that which was nothing, all. 

So doth each tear, 
' Which thee doth wear, 

A globe, yea world, by that impression grow. 
Till thy tears mixt with mine do OFerflow 
This world, by waters sent from thee my heaven dissolved so. 
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On reading the following lines, the reader may 
perhaps cry out " Confusion worse confounded.** 

Here lies a she sun^ and a he moon here^ | 

She gives the best light to his sphere^ 

Or each is both^ and all^ and so i 

They unto one another nothing owe. 

Donne. 

Who but Donne would have thought that a good 
man is a telescope ? 

Though God be our true glass through which we see 

AH, since the being of all things is he^ 

Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive 

Things in proportion fit, by perspective , 

Deeds of good men ; for by their living here, ' 

Virtues, indeed remote, seem to be near. 

Who would imagine it possible that in a very 
few lines so many remote ideas could be brought 
together ? 

Since 'tis my doom, love's undershrieve. 

Why this reprieve ? ! 

Why doth my she advowson fly 

Incumbency ? 
To sell thyself dost thou intend 

By candles end. 
And hold the contrast thus in doubt. 

Life's taper out ? 
Think but how soon the market fails. 
Your sex lives faster than the males ; 
And if to measure age's span. 
The sober Julian were th' account of man. 
Whilst you live by the fleet Gregorian. 

Clieveland. 

Of enormous and disgusting hyperboles, ttese 
may be examples : 
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By every wind that comes this way^ 

Send me at least a sigh or two. 
Such and so many I'll repay 

As shall themselves make winds to get to you. 

Cowley. 

In tears Til waste these eyes^ 
By lore so vainly fed ; 
So lust of old the deluge punished. 



Cowley. 



All arm'd in brass, the richest dress of war^ 
(A dismal glorious sight !) he shone afar. 
The sun himself started with sudden fright. 
To see his beams return so dismal bright. 



An universal consternation : 



Cowley. 



His bloody eyes he hurls rounds his sharp paws 

Tear up the gound ; then runs he wild about. 

Lashing his angry taU and roaring out. 

Beasts creep into their dens, and tremble there ; 

Trees, though no wind is stirring, shake with fear ; 

SUence and horror fill the place around ; 

Echo itself dares scarce repeat the sound. 

Cowley. 

Their fictions were often violent and unnatural. 
Of his mistress bathing : 

The fish around her crowded, as they do 

To the false light that treacherous fishers shew. 

And all with as much ease might taken be. 

As she at first took me : 

For ne'er did light so clear 

Among the waves appear. 
Though every night the sun himself set there. 

Cowlev. 



so COWLEY. 

The poetical effect of a lover's name upon glass : 

Mjr name engraved herein 
Doth contribute my firmness to this glass ; 

Which, ever since that charm, hath been 
As hard as that which graved it was. 

Donne. 

Their conceits were sentiments slight and 
trifling. 

On an inconstant woman : ' 

He enjoys the calmy sunshine now. 

And no breath stirring hears. 
In the clear heaven of thy brow 

No smallest cloud appears. 
He sees thee gentle, fair, and gay. 
And trusts the Mthless April of thy May. 

Cowley. 

Upon a paper written with the juice of lemon, 
and read by the fire : 

Nothing y^t in thee is seen. 

But when a genial heat warms thee within, 

A new-bom wood of various lines there grows ; 

Here buds an L, and there a B, 

Here spouts a V, and there a T, 
And all the flourishing letters stand in rows. 

Cowley. 

As they sought only for novelty, they did not 
much inquire whether their allusions were to things 
high or low, elegant or gross ; whether they com- 
pared the little to the great, or the great to the 
little. 
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Physick and chirurgery for a lover. 

Gently^ ah gently^ madam, touch 
The wcmiid^ which you yourself have made ; 

That pain must needs be very much^ 
Which makes me of your hand' afraid. 

Cordials of pity give me now^ 
For I too weak of purgings grow. 



Cowley, 



The world and a clock. 



Mahol th' inferior world's fantastic face 

Thro' all the turns of matter's maze did trace ; 

Great Nature's well-set clock in pieces took ; 

On all the springs and smallest wheels did look 
Of life and motion^ and with equal art 

Made up the whole again of every part. 

COWLBY. 

. A coal-pit has not often found its poet ; but, that 
it may not want its due honour, Clieveland has 
paralleled it with the ^un : 

The moderate value of our guiltless ore 

Makes no man atheist^ and no woman whore ; 

Yet why should hallow*d vestal's sacred shrine 

Deserve more honour than a flaming mine ? 

These pregnant wombs of heat would fitter be. 

Than a few embers, for a deity. 

Had he our pits, the Persian would admire 

No sun, but warm 's devotion at our fire : 

He'd leave the trotting whipster, and prefer 

Our profound Vulcan *bove that waggoner. 

For wants he heat, or light ? or would have store 

Of both ? 'tis here : and what can suns give more ? 

Nay, what 's the sun but, in a difiTerent name, 

A coal-pit rampant, or a mine on flame ? 

Then let this truth reciprocally run. 

The sun 's heaven's coalery, and coals our sun. 
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Death, a voyage : 

No fiunilf 
E'er rigg'd a soul for Heaven's discovery^ 
With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Venture their stakes^ with him in joy to share* 

. DOKNK. 

Their thoughts and expressions were sometimes 
grossly absurd, and such as no figures or licence 
can reconcile to the understanding. 

A lover neither dead nor alive : 

Then down I laid my head 
Down on cold earth ; and for a while was dead. 
And my freed soul to a strange somewhere fled ; 
Ah^ sottish soul^ said I, 
When back to its cage again I saw it fly ; 
Fool to resume her broken chain. 
And row her galley here again ! 
Fool, to that body to return 
Where it omdemn'd and destined is to burn ! 
Once dead, how can it be. 
Death should a thing so pleasant seem to thee. 
That thou should'st Pome to live it o*er again in me P 

Cowley. 

A lover's heart, a hand grenado : 

Wo to her stubborn heart, if once mine come 
Into the self same room ; 
'Twill tear and blow up all within. 
Like a grenado shot into a magazin. 
Then shall Love keep the ashes, and torn parts. 
Of both oiu* broken hearts : 
Shall out of both one new one make : 
From her*s th' allay, from mine the metal take. 

Cowley, 

The poetical propagation of light : 

The prince's favour is diflused o'er all, 

From which all fortunes, names, and natures i^ 1 : 
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Then from those wombs of stars^ the Bride's brigl^ eyes> 

At every glance a constellation flies. 
And sowes the court with stars, and doth prevent 

In light and power, the all-ey'd firmament : 
First her eye kindles other ladies' eyes. 

Then from their beams their jewels' lustres rise ; 
And from their jewels torches do take fire^ 
And all ia warmth^ and light, and good desire. 

Donne. 

They were in very little care to clothe their 
notions with elegance of dress, and therefore miss 
the notice and the praise which are often gained 
by those who think less, but are more diligent to 
adorn their thoughts. 

That a mistress beloved is fairer in idea than in 
reality is by Cowley thus expressed : 

Thou in my fency dost much higher standi 
Than, woman can be placed by Nature's hand ; 
And I must needs^ I'm sure^ a loser be^ 
To change thee as thou'rt there^ for very thee. 

That prayer and labour should co-operate are 
thus taught by Donne : 

In none but us are such mix'd engines founds 
As hands of double office ; for the ground 
We till with them ; and them to heaven we raise ; 
Who prayerless labours^ or, without this, prays^ 
Doth but one half^ that 's none. 

By the same author, a common topick, the dan- 
ger of procrastination, is thus illustrated : 



That which I should have begun 



In my youth's mornings now late must be done ; 

And I, as giddy travellers must do^ 

Which stray or sleep all day^ and having lost 

Light and strength, dark and tired^ must then ride>post. 

VOL. I. D 
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All that man has to do is to live and die ; the 
sum of humanity is comprehended by Donne in 
the following lines : 

Think in how poor a prison thou didst lie ; 

After enabled but to suck and cry. 

Thinks when 'twas grown to most, 'twas a poor inn, 

A province pack'd up in two yards of skin. 

And that usurp'd, or threaten'd with a lage 

Of sicknesses, or their true mother, age. 

But think that death hath now enfrandiised thee ; 

Thou hast thy expansion now, and liberty ; 

Think, that a rusty piece discharged is flown 

In pieces, and the bullet is his own. 

And freely flies : this to thy soul allow. 

Think thy shell broke, think thy soul hatdb'd but now. 

They were sometimes indelicate and disgusting. 
Cowley thus apostrophises beauty : 

Thou tyrant which leav'st no man free ! 

Thou subtle thief, from whom nought safe can be J 
Thou murtherer, which hast kill'd, and devil, which would'st 
damn me ! 

Thus he addresses his mistress : 

Thou who, in many a propriety. 

So truly art the sun to me. 

Add one more likeiiess, which I'm sure you can. 

And let me and my sun beget a man. 

Thus he represents the meditations 6f a lover : 

ThoUgh in thy thoughts scaroe any tracts have been ' 

So much as of original sin, " 

Such charms thy beauty wears, as might 

Desires in dying confest saints e:s:cite. 

Thou with istrange adultery 
Dost in each breast a brothel keep ; 

Aw.ake all men do litst for thee. 
And some enjoy thee when they sleeps 
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The tri^e taste of tears. 

Hither with crystal yiale^ layers^ come« 

And take my tears^ whiph are love's wine^ 
And try your mistress' tears at home ; 

For all are &Ise, that taste not just like mine. 

Donne. 

This is yet more indelicate : 

As the sweet sweat of roees in a stilly 

As that wbid^Jfirom ohafd muskicats pores dotl^ trill. 

As the almi^ty. bal^i of th' early ^ast ; 

Such are the sweet itcfj^ of my mie(tress* breast. ^ 

And on her neck her skin such lustre sets. 

They seem no sweat drops, but pearl coronets : 

Rank, swefity froth thy mistress' brow d^fi}^. 

DoifNE. 

Their expressions sometimes raise horror, when 
they intend perhaps to be pathetick : 

As men in hell are from diseases free. 

So from all other ills am I, 

Free from their known formality: 
But all pain9 eminently li^ in thee. 

Cowley. 

They were not always strictly curious, whether 
the opinions from which they drew their illustra- 
tions were true; it was enough that they were 
popular. Bacon remarks, that some-folsehoods are 
continued by tradition, because they supply com- 
modious allusions. 

It gave a piteous groan, and so it broke : 
In vain it something would have spoke ; ' 
The love within too strong for *t was. 
Like poison put into a Venice-glass. 

Cowley. 
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In forming descriptions, they looked out . not 
for images, but for conceits. Night faas'^bdeti a 
common subject, which poets have fcontfehded to 
adorn. Dryden's Night is well known j Donne's 
is aa follows : 

Thou seest me here at midDightj now all rest - 
Time's dead low-water ; when all minds direst 
To-morrow's business ; when the labourers have , 

Such rest in bed^ that their last church-yard grave. 
Subject to change, will scarce be a type of this ; 
Now when the client, whose last hearing is i 
To-morrow, sleeps ; When the oondemaed man. 
Who, when he opes his eyes, must shut them then 
Again by death, although sad watch he keep> 
Doth practise dying by a little sleep ; 
Thou at this midnight seest me. 

It must be however confessed of these writers, 
that if they are upon common subjects often unne- 
cessarily and unpoetically subtle ; yet, where scho- 
lastick speculation can be properly admitted, their 
copiousness and acuteness may justly be admired. 
What Cowley has written upon Hope shows an un- 
equalled fertility of invention : 

Hope, whose weak being ruin'd is, 

Alijke if it succeed and if it miss ; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound. 
And both the horns of fate*s dilemma wound ; 

Vain shadow ! which dost vanish quite. 

Both at fiill noon and perfect night t 

The stars have not a possibility 

Of blessing thee; 
If things then from their end we happy call, 
*^Tis Hope is the most hopeless thing of all- 
Hope, thou bold taster of delight. 

Who, whilst thou should'st but taste, devour'st it quite I 
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Thou bring'flt iiii an estate, yet le^yst us poor. 

By ^loggilig.H^wiA legacies before ! 

The joys,, which we entire should wed. 

Come deflower'd virgins to our bed ; 
Good fortunes without gain imported be. 

Such mighty custom's paid to thee : 
For joy, like wine kept close, does better taste ; 
If it take air before its spirits waste. 

To the following comparison of a man that tra- 
vels and his wife that stays at home, with a pair of 
compasses, it may be doubted whether absurdity 
or ingenuity has the better claim : 

Our two souls, therefore, which are' one. 

Though I must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expandon. 

Like gold to airy thinness beat. 
If they be two, they are two so 

As stiff twin compasses aie two ; 
Thy soul, the fix'd foot, makes no show 

To more, but doth if th' other do. 
And, though it in the centre sit. 

Yet, when the other far doth roam. 
It leans and hearkens dter it. 

And grows erect as that comes home. 
Such wilt thou be to me, who must 

Like th' oth6r foot obliquely run. 
Thy firmness makes my circle just. 

And makes me end where I begun. 

Donne. 

In all these examples it is apparent, that what- 
ever is improper or vitious is produced by a volun- 
tary deviation from nature in pursuit of something 
new and strange ; and that the writers fail to give 
delight, by their desire of exciting admiration. 
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Having thus endeavoured to elxhiWt i geiieral 
representation of the style and sentiments 6f the 
metaphysical poets^ it is now proper to examine 
particularly the wolrks of CoMdeyv trho was ^aiost 
the last of that race, aftd lirtdoubterdly th'e best. 

His Miscellanies contain a collection of short 
compositions, written some as they were dictated 
by a mind at leisure, and some as they were called 
forth by diiferent occasions ; with great variety of 
style and sentiment, from hurlesque levity to awful 
grandeur. Such an assemblage of diversified ex- 
cellence no other poet has hitherto afforded. To 
choose the bests ariiong tna^y good, is dne of the 
most hazardous attempts t)f 'criticisth. I know 
not whether Scaliger himself has persuaded many 
readers to join with him in his prefer «ice of the 
two favourite odes, which he^stiMatefs in his rap- 
tures at the valtie <>f a kingdom. I wifl, however, 
venture to rec6mtfieil^ Cowley's 'first piece, which 
ought to be insbribed "'To my Muse,*' for want 
of which the second couplet is without reference. 
When the tide is add6d, there will still remain a 
defect ; for evcffy pi6ce ought to fcbiiftatn in itself 
whatever is necessary to make it intelligible. Pope 
has some epitaplis without names ; which are there- 
fore etpitaphs to be lett, occupied indeed for the 
present, but hardly appropriated. 

THeK^Heati Wit is almost without a rital. Iti^as 
aibbut tJi6 titoe bf Cowley that tt^V, whidh h^d been 
till ^hen used for intellection^ ih coirtradistinctibn 
to 'willj took the meaning, Whatever it be, which 
it ndW T)ears. 
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Of all the passages in which poets have ejcem- 
plified their own precepts, none will easily be found 
of greater excellence than that in which Cowley 
cond^nns exuberance of wit : 

Yet 'tis not to 'adorn and gild each part, 
. That allows more oost than art. 

Jewels at nose and lips but ill appear ; 

Rather than all things wit, let none be there- 
Several lights will not be seen. 
If there be nothing else between* 

Men doubt, because they stand so thick i' th* sky, 

U tho0e be staro which paint the galaxy. 

In his verses to Lord Falkland, whom every man 
of his time was proud to praise, there are, as there 
must be in all Cowley's compositions, some striking 
thoughts, but they are not well wrought. His Elegy 
on Sir Henry Wotton is vigorous and happy ; the 
series of thoughts is easy and natural; and the con- 
: elusion, though a little weakened by the intrusion 
of Alexander, is elegant aud forcible. 

It may be remarked, that in this elegy, and in 
most of his encomiastick poems, he has forgotten 
or neglected to name his heroes. 

In hifi poem on the death of Hervey, there is 
mucti praise, but little passion ; ^ very just and 
ample delineation of such virtues ,as a studious pri- 
vacy admits, and -such intellectu^d excellence as a 
mind not yet cf^led forth to action can display. He 
knew how to distinguish, and how to commend, the 
^alities of his companion; but, when he wishes 
to make us weep, he forgets to weep himself, and 
diverts Ids soX^ow by imagining bow his crown of 
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iMliysi if he had it> would ctadde in the fire* It is 
the odd fate of this thought to be the worse for 
b^0g true. The hay Jeaf crackles remarkably as it 
bums ; as therefore this property was not assigned 
it by chance, the mind must be thought sufficiently 
at ease that could attend to such minuteness of 
physiology. But the power of Cowley is not so 
miich to move the affections^ as to exercise the 
understanding. 

The " Chronicle" is a composition unrivalled 
and alone: such gaiety of fancy, such facility of ex- 
pression, such varied similitude, such a succ^sion 
of images, and such a dance of words, it is in vain 
to expect except from Cowley. His strength 
always appears in his agility ; his volatility is not 
the flutter of a light, but the bound of an efestick 
mind. His levity never leaves his learning behind 
it; the moralist, the politician, and the critick, 
mingle their influence even in this airy frolick of 
genius. To such a performance Suckling could 
have brought the gaiety, but not the knowledge ; 
Dryden could have supplied the knowledge, but 
not the gaiety. 

The verses to Davenant, which are vigorously 
begun, and happily concluded, contain some hints 
of criticism very justly conceived and happily ex- 
pressed. Cowley's critical abilities have not been 
sufficiently observed: the few decisions and re- 
marks, which his prefaces and his notes on the Da* 
videis supply, were at that time accessions to Eni- 
gUsh literature, and show such skill as raises our 
wish for more examples. 
■^ The line^ from Jersey j^e .a very curious and 
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pleasing* 9|>ecimeii.lo£ithe.fiuiiiIiar descending to 
the bmies^a <{ • 

Hi9 tw4> metrical disquisitions fot and agamst 
Reason i^are non^ean .specimens of metaphysical 
poetry« The stanzas against knowledge produce 
little conviction* In ^those which are intended to 
exalt the human faculties, reason has its proper 
task asg^aed it ; that of judging, not of things re- 
vealed, but of the reality of revelation. In the 
"irerses Jbr Reason is a passage which Bentley, in the 
only English verses which he is known to have 
written, seems to have copied,. though with the in- 
feriority of an imitator. 

The Holy Book like the eighth sphere doth shine 

With thousand lights of truth divine. 
So numberless the stars, that to our eye 

It makes all but one galaxy. 
Yet fteason must assist too; ior^ in seas 

So vast and dangerous as these^ 
Our course by stars above we cannot know 

Without the compass too below. 

Aftest this says Bentley*: 

Who travels in religious jars. 
Truth mix'd with error, shade with rays. 

Like Whiston wanting pyx or stars. 
In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 

Cowley seems to have had, what Milton is be- 
lieved to have wanted, the skill to rate his own per- 
formances by their just value, and has therefore 
closed his Miscellanies vnth the verses upon Cra- 

*/Dodflley'8 Collection of Pdeiner, vol. V. 
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sfaaw> wbidi apparently excel all that have gpne be* 
fore them, and in which there are beauties which 
common authors may justly think not only above 
their attainment, but above their ambition. 

To the Miscellanies succeed the Anacreontiqiies» 
or paraphrastical translations of some little poetns^ 
which pass, however justly, under the name of Ana- 
creon. Of those songs dedicated to festivity and 
gaiety, in which even the morality is voluptuous, 
and which teach nothing but the enjoyment of the 
present day, he has given rather a pleasing than a 
£itthfiil representation, having retained their sprite- 
liness, but lost their simplicity. The Anacreon of 
Cowley, like the Homer of Pope, has admitted the 
decoration of some modem graces, by which he is 
undoubtedly more amiable to common readers, and 
perhaps, if they would honestly declare their own 
perceptions, to fat the greater part of those whom 
courtesy and ignorance are content to style the 
learned. 

These little pieces will be found more finished in 
their kind than any other of Cowley's works. The 
diction shows nothing of the mould of time, and 
the sentiments are at no great distance from our 
present habitudes of thought. Keal ^irtii must 
always be natural^ and nature h luniform* Men 
have been wise in very different modes ; but they 
have always laughed the same "way. 
" -Levity of thought naturally produced familiarity 
of language, and the familiar part of language con- 
tinues long the same ; the dialogue of comedy, when 
it is transcribed from popular manners and real life, 
-is read from age to age with equal pleasure. The 
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ktti&c^ df inveHkm, by >ovhich the estaUish^d owleif 
of w^fds is changed) or of itifiovation, by which 
new words or meanings of wdvds are introduced^ id 
practised, iiot by those who talk to be understood, 
but by those Vho write to be adinired. 

The Anacfeotttiquefts therefore of Cowley giv6 
ttowali the pleasure Which they ever gave. If h^ 
was formed by t^ature for one kind of writing more 
than for another, his power seems to have been 
g^reatest in the familiar and the festive. • 

The next class of his poems is called the Mis^ 
tress, of which it Is not necessary to select tokf 
particular pieces for praise or cetisure. They hav* 
all the same beauties and faults, and nearly in thfc 
sameproportioH. They are written with exuberance 
of wit, and witJi copiousness of learning ; and it ift 
trWly asserted by Sprat, that the plenitude of th6 
wiper's knowledge flows in upon his page, so ttwit 
the reader is commonly surprised into some ifld- 
provement. But, considered as the verses of a 
lover, no man that has ever loved will much com- 
mend them. They are neither courtly nor pathe- 
tick, have neither gaUantry nor fondneiss* His 
praises are too far sought, and too hjrperbolical, 
either to express love, or to excite it ; every Stanza 
fe crowded with darts and flames, wtth wounds and 
tleatli, with mingled souls and whh broken feearts. 

l^e principal artifice by which thfe Mistress 
lis SHed with conceits is very copiously dispkyeA 
hy Addison . 'LoVe is by Cowley, as by other poets, 
expressed metaphdrically by :ftaine and fire ; and 
¥hat whidh is truie of real ^re is said of lovfe, or 
figurative fire, thie same word in the same sentence 
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retaining both significations. Thus ** observing the 
cold regard of his mistress's eyes, and at the same 
time their power of producing love in him, he con- 
siders them as burning-glasses made of ice. Finding 
himself able to live in the greatest extremities of 
love, he concludes the torrid zone to be habitable. 
Upon the dying of a tree on which he had cut his 
loves, he observes that his flames had burnt up and 
withered the tree.*' 

These conceits Addison calls mixed wit; that is, 
wit which consists of thoughts true in one sense of 
the expression, and false in the other. Addison's 
representation is sufficiently indulgent : that con- 
fusion of images may entertain for a moment ; but, 
being unnatural, it soon grows wearisome. Cowley 
delighted in it, as much as if he had invented it ; 
but, pot to mention the ancients, he might have 
found it full-blown in modern Italy. Thus San- 
nazaro: 

Asfice qoBm Tariis distringar Lesbia curis ! 

Uror^ et heu ! nostro manat ab igne liquor : 
Sum Nilus^ sumque ^na simul ; restringite Bammas 

O lacrimse, aut lacrimas ebibe^ flamma^ meas. 

One of the severe theologians of that time cen- 
sured him as having published a book of profane 
^and lascivious verses. From the charge of profatie- 
ness, the constant tenour of his life, which seems 
to have been eminently virtuous, and the general 
teiildency of his opinions, which discover no irreve- 
rence of religion, must defend him ; but that the 
accusation of lasciviousness is unjust, the perusal 
of his works will sufficiently evince. 
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Cowley's Mistress has no power df seductioii: 
she " plays round the head, but reaches not the 
heart." Her beauty and absence, her kindness and 
cruelty, her disdain and inconstancy, produce no 
correspondence of emotion. His poetical accounts 
of the virtues of plants, and colours of jfiiowers, is 
not perused with more sluggish frigidity.* The com- 
positions are such as might have been written for 
penance by a hermit, or for hire by a philosophical 
rhymer who had only heard of another sex j for 
they turn the mind only on the writer, whom^ 
without thinking on a woman but as the subject , 

for his task, we sometimes esteem as learned, and 

• • • » 

sometimes despise as trifling, always admire as in- 
genious, and always condemn as unnatural. 

The Pindarique Odes are now to be considered j. 
a species of composition, which Cowley thinks Pan^ , 
cirolus might have counted in his list of the lost 
inventions of antiquity, ^and which he has made a, 
bold and vigorous attempt to recover. 

The purpose with which he has parapfarssed an 
Olympick and Nemaean Ode is by himself suf- 
ficiently explained. His endeavour was, not to 
show precisely what Pindar spoke, but his manner 
of speaking. He was therefore not at all restrained 
to his expressions, nor much to his sentiments j 
nothing was required of him, but not to write as 
Pindar would not have written. 

Of the Olympick Ode, the beginning is, I think, 
above the original in elegance, and the conclusion 
below it in strength. The connexion is suppJ[i^4 
with great perspicuity; and the thoughts, .^Jbich 
to a reader of less skill seem thrown together jtfji 
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ehwice^ are coacatcwated without any abraption. 
Though the English ode cannot be called a trans*- 
lation, it may be very properly cqnsiilted 98 a 
commentary. 

The spirit of Pindar is indeed not every where 
equally preserved. The following pretty lines are 
not such a$ his deep mouth was used to pour : 

Great Rhea's son^ 
If in Olympus* top, where thou 
Sitt'st to behold thy sacred show. 
If in Alpheus' silver flight. 
If in my yerse thou take delight. 
My verse, great Rhea's son, which is 
Lofty as that and smooth as this. 

In the Nemasan ode the reader must, in mere 
justice to Pindar, observe, whatever is said of the 
original new moon, her tender forehead and her 
horns, is superadded by his paraphrast, who has 
many other plays of words and fancy unsuitable to 
the original, as, 

The table, free for ev'ry guest. 
No doubt will thee admit. 
And feast more upon thee, than thou on it. 

He sometimes extends his author's thoughts 
without improving them. In the Olympionick an 
oath is mentioned in a single word, and Cowley 
spends three lines in swearing by the Castalian 
Stream. We are told of Theron*s bounty, with a 
hint that he had enemies, which Cowley thus en- 
larges in rhyming prose : 

But in this thankless world the giver 
Is envied even by the receiver; 
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Rather to hide than own the obligation : 
Nay, *tis much worse than so ; 
It now an artifice does grow 
Wrongs and injuries to do^ 
Leat men should think we owe. 

It is hard to conceive that a man of the first 
rank in learning and wit, when he was dealing out 
such minute morality in such feeble diction, could 
imagine, either waking or dreaming, that he imi- 
tated Pindar. 

In the following odes, where Cowley chooses his 
own subjects, he sometimes rises to dignity truly 
Pindarick ; and, if some deficiencies of language 
he forgiven, his strains are such as those of the 
Theban bard were to his contemporaries : 

Begin the song, and strike the living lyre : 
Lo how the years to come, a numerous and well-fitted quire. 

All hand in hand do decently advance. 
And to my song with smooth and equal measure dance ; 
While the dance lasts, how long 8oe*er it be. 
My musick's yoioe shall bear it company ; 

Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
In the last trump^'s dreadful sound. 

After such enthusiasm, who will not lament to 
find the poet conclude with lines like these : 

But stop, my Muse— 
Hdd thy Pindarick Pegasus closely in. 
Which does to rage begin — 
— ^'Tis an unruly and a hard-mputh*d horse— 
'Twill no unskilful touch endure. 
But flings writer and reader too that sits not sure. 

The fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writers 
of the metaphysical race, is that of pursuing his 
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thoughts to the last rainifications, by which he 
loses the grandeur of generality ; for of the greatest 
things the parts are little ; what is little can be but 
pretty, and by claiming dignity becomes ridiculous. 
Thus all the power of description i» destioyed by 
a scrupulous enumeration, and the force of meta- 
phors is lost, when the mind by the mentioa' of 
particulars is turned more upon the original than 
the secondary sense, more upon that from which 
the illustration is drawn than that to which it is 
applied. 

Of this we have a very eminent example in the 
ode intituled the Muse, who goes to take the air 
in an intellectual chariot, to which he harnesses 
Fancy and Judgement, Wit and Eloquence, Me- 
mory and Invention: how he distinguished Wit 
from J'ancy, or how Memory could properly cop- 
tribute to Motion, he has not explained : we are 
however content to suppose that he could have 
justified his own fiction, and wish to see the Muse 
begin her career ; but there is yet more to be done. 

Let the poitilion Nature mounts and let 

The coachman Art be set : 

And let the mj footmen, running all beside> ^' * ^ 

Make a long row of goodly pride ; i*l-^i 

Figures^ conceits^ raptures^ and sentences^ t . , £j 

In a weU-worded dress^ 

And innocent loves^ sind pleasant truths.' and useful lies^ 

In all their gaudy liveries. ^ ' 

Every mind is now disgusted with this cumber.* 
of magnificence ; yet I cannot refuse myself the*- 
four next lines : . , . . . ,^ 
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Ai|^d 1^ i^ toe pMt <m ; 

For lofg though cheerful is the way, 
Ahd life, alas I allows but one ill winter's day. 

* " 

lu the Bmxm ode^ celebrating the power of the 
Myse, he gives her prescience, or, in poetical lan- 
guage, the foresight of events hatching in futurity; 
but# havis^ once an egg in his mind, he cannot . 
fonhwT to show us that he knows what an egg 

« Thou into the close nests of Time dost peep, 
And there with piercing eye 
Throu^ the firm shell and the thick white dost spy 
u Yeals to come a-fimning He, 

Close ia their saered fenmdine adeep. ' 

The same thought is more generally, and there* 
fore more poetically, expressed by Casimir, a writer 
who has many of the beauties and faults of Cowley:; 

Omnibus mundi Dominator horis 

A^t ui^ndas per inane peonas, ^ ^ ^ 

Pars adhuc nido latet, & fiituros 

Crescit in annos. < 

Cowley, whatever was^ his subject, seems to have 
been carried, by a kind of destiny, to the light and 
the familiar, or to conceits which require still more 
ignoble epithets. A slaughter in the Red S^new 
dies the water's name; and England^ during the Civil 
War, was Albion no more, nor to he named frova 
wkHe. It is surely by some fascination not easily 
^irmounted, that a writer, professing to revive the' 
noblest and highest writing in verse^ makes this ad- 
dress to the new year : 

VOL J I. E 
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Nay, if thou lov'st me, gentle year. 

Let not so much as love be there. 

Vain, fruitless love I mean ; for, gentle year. 

Although I fear 
There "is of this caution little need. 

Yet, gentle year, take heed 

How thou dost make 

Such a mistake; 
Such love I mean alone 
As by thy cruel predecessors has been shown : 
For, though I have too much cause to doubt it, 
T fain would try, for once, if life can live ivithout if. 

The reader of this will be inclined to cry out 
with Prior — 

Ye criticks, say. 
How poor to this was Pindar's style ! 

Even those who cannot perhaps find in the Isthmian 
or Nemaean songs what Antiquity has disposed 
them to expect, will at least see that they are ill 
represented by such puny poetry; and all will 
determine that, if this be the old Theban strain, it 
is not worthy of revivaL 

To the disproportion and incongruity of Cowley's 
sentiments must be added the uncertainty and 
looseness of his measures. He takes the libeirty of 
using in any place a verse of any length, from: two 
syllables to twelve. The verses of Pindar have, tls 
he observes, very littk harmony to a modern eiit; 
yet by examining the syllables we perceive 'die'm 
to be regular, and have reason enough ft>r sup- 
posing that the ancient audiences were delighted 
with the sound. The imitator ought therefore to 
have adopted what he found, and to have added 
what was wantitig ; to have prieserved a constant 
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return of the same numbers, and to have supplied 
smoothness of transition and continuity of thought. 

It is urged by Dr. Sprat, that the irregularity of 
nurnhers is iJie very tiling which makes that kind of 
poesy ft Jbr all manner of subjects. But he should 
have remembered, that what is fit for every thing 
can fit nothing well. The great pleasure of verse 
arises from the known measure of the lines, and 
uniform structure of the stanzas, by which the 
voice is regulated, and the memory relieved. 

If the Pindarick style be, what Cowley thinks it, 
the highest and noblest kind of writing in verse, it 
can be adapted only to high and noble subjects j 
and it will not be easy to reconcile the poet with 
the critick, or to conceive how that can be the 
highest kind of writing in verse which, according 
to Sprat, is chiefly to be preferred for its near affinity 
to prose. 

This lax and lawless versification so much con- 
cealed the deficiencies of the barren, and flattered 
the laziness of the idle, that it immediately over- 
spread our books of poetry ; all the boys and girls 
caught the pleasing fashion, and they that could dp 
nothing else could write like Pindar. The rights 
of antiquity were invaded, and disorder tried to 
break into the Latin : a poem * on the Sheldonian 
Theatre, in which all kinds of verse are shaken 
together, is unhappily inserted in the Musce An- 
glicancB. Pindarism prevailed about half a century; 

* First published in quarto, 1669, under the title of '' Carmen 
Pindaricum in Theatrum Sheldonianum in solennrbus magnifiei 
Operis Encceniis. RecitAtum Julii die 9, Aifno l669> a Corbetto 
Owen, A. B. ^d. Chr. Alumno Authore." 
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but at last died gradually away, and other imita- 
tions supply its place. 

The Pindarick odes have so long enjoyed the 
highest degree of poetical reputation, that I am 
not willing to dismiss them with unabated censure; 
and surely though the mode of their composition 
be erroneous, yet many parts deserve at least that 
admiration which is due to great comprehension 
of knowledge, and great fertility of fancy. The 
thoughts are often new, and often striking; but 
the greatness of one part is disgraced by the little- 
ness of another; and total negligence of language 
gives the noblest conceptions the appearance of a 
fabrick august in the plan, but mean in the mate- 
rials. Yet surely those verses are not without a 
just claim to praise ; of which it may be said with 
truth, that no man but Cowley could have written 
them. 

, The Davideis now remains to be considered ; a 
poem which the author designed to have extended 
to twelve books, merely, as he makes no scruple of 
declaring, because the^Eneid had that number ; but 
he had leisure or perseverance only to write the 
third part. Epick poems have been left unfinished 
by Virgil, Statins, Spenser, and Cowley. That we 
have not the whole Davideis is, however, not much 
to be regretted ; for in this undertaking Cowley 
is, tacitly at least, confessed to have miscarried. 
There are not many examples of so great a work, 
produced by an author generally read, and gene- 
rally praised, that has crept through a century with 
so little regard. Whatever is said of Cowley, is 
meant of his other woiks. Of the Davideis no 
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mention is made^ it never appears in books, nor 
emerges in conversation. By the Spectator it has 
been once quoted; by Rymer it has once been 
praised ; and by Dryden, in " Mac Mecknoe/* it 
has once been imitated ; nor do I recollect much 
other notice from its publication till now in the 
whole succession of English literature. 

Of this silence and neglect, if the reason be in- 
quired, it will be found partly in the choice of the 
subject, and partly in the performance of the work. 

Sacred history has been always read with sub- 
missive reverence, and an imagination over-awed 
and controlled. We have been accustomed to 
acquiesce in the nakedness and simplicity of the au- 
thentic narrative, arid to repose on its veracity with 
such humble confidence as suppresses curiosity. 
We go with the historian as he goes, and stop with 
him when he stops. All amplification is frivolous 
and vain ; all addition to that which is already 
suflScient for the purposes of religion seems not 
only useless, but in some degree profane. 

Such events as were produced by the visible in- 
terposition of Divine Power are above the power 
of human genius to dignify. The miracle of 
creation, however it may teem with images, is best 
described with little diffusion ,of language : He 
spake the wordy and they were made. 

We are told that Saul was troubled with an evil 
spirit ; from this Cowley takes an opportunity of 
describing hell, andstelling the history of Lucifer, 
who was, he says, 

Once general of a gilded host of sprites, 

Xake Hesper leading forth the spangled nights ; 
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But down like lightning, which him struck^ he came^ 
And roar*d at his first plunge into the flame. 

Lucifer makes a speech to the inferior agents of 
mischief, in which there is something of heathenism, 
and therefore of impropriety ; and, to give efficacy 
to his words, concludes by lashing his breast with 
his long taih Envy, after a pause, steps out, and 
among other declarations of her zeal utters these 
lines : 

Do thou but threat^ loud storms shall make reply> 
And thunder echo to the trembling sky; 
Whilst raging seas swell to so bold an height^ 
As shall the fire's proud element affright. 
Th' old drudging sun, from his long-beaten way. 
Shall at thy voice start, and misguide the day. 
The jocimd orbs shall break their measured pace. 
And stubborn poles change their allotted place. 
Heaven's gilded troops shall flutter here and there. 
Leaving their boasting songs tuned to a sphere. 

Every reader feels himself weary with this use- 
less talk of an allegorical being. 

It is not only when the events are confessedly 
miraculous, that fancy and fiction lose their effect : 
the whole system of life, while the theocracy was 
yet visible, has an appearance so difierent from all 
other scenes of human action, that the reader of 
the sacred volume habitually considers it as the 
peculiar mode of existence of a distinct species of 
mankind, that lived and acted with mannei's un- 
communicable ; so that it is difficult eveti for 
imagination to place us in the state of them Whose 
story is related, and by consequence their joys and 
griefs are not easily adopted, nor can the attention 
be often interested in any thing thsit befalls them. 
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To the subject thus tmginally indisposed to the 
reception of poetical embellishments, the writer 
brought little that could reconcile impatience, or 
attract curiosity. Nothing can bj^ more disgusting 
than a narrative spangled with conceits j and con- 
ceits are all that the Davideis supplies. 

One of the great sources of poetical delight is 
description, or the power of presenting pictures 
to the mind.. Cowley gives inferences instead of 
images, and shows not what may be supposed to 
have been seen, but what thoughts the sight might 
have suggested. When Virgil describes the stone 
which Turnus lifted against ^Eneas, he fixes the 
attention on its bulk and weight : 

Sa^cum citeumspicit in^as^ 
Saxum andqaum^ ingens, canipo quod forte jaicebat 
Limes agro positus^ litem ut discerneret arvis. 

Cowley says of the stone with which Cain slew 
his brother, 

I saw him fling the stone^ as if he meant 
At once his murther and his monument. 

Of the sword taken from Goliah, he says, 

A sword so great^ that it was only fit 

To cut off his great head that came with it. 

Other poet^describe Death by some of its com- 
mon appearances. Cowley says, with a learned 
allusion to^ sepulchral lamps real or fabulous, 

'Twixt his right ribs deep pierced the furious blade^ 
And optfti'df ind^ liwK «K»»|^ I'vneb wiraw 
Life's light goes oot^ triien tint tisey i^t in aw. 
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But he has allusions vulgar as well as' leamede- 
In a visionary succession of kings ; 

Joas at first does bright and glorious show^ 
In life's fresh mom his £une does early oraw. 

Describing an undisciplined army, after havings 

said with elegance. 

His forces seem'd no army^ hut a crowd 
Heartless^ unarm'd^ disorderly^ and loud^ 

he gives them a fit of the ague. 

The allusions, however, are not always to vulgar 
things ; he offends by exaggeration as much as by 
diminution : 

The king was placed alone^ and o'er his head 

A well-wrought heaven of silk and gold was ^read* 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with some 
emkceit: 

Where the sun's fruitful heams ^ve metals hirtli, 
- Where he the growth of fetal gdd does see, 
Go^d, which alone more influence has than he. 

In one passage he starts a sudden question to 
the confusion of philosophy : 

Ye learned heads^ whom ivy garlands grace^ 
' Why does that twining plant the oak emhrace ; 
The oak for courtship most of all unfits 
' And rough as are the winds that fight with it? 

His , expressions have sometimes ^ 4iigfm^ of 
meanness that surpasses expectation:. 

Nay^ gentle guests, he cries, once now yo]||Jiein« ^ 
The story .of ywirgaihnt friend Ix^pii. . " 
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IiiJiftisitnHeiidbericriptiye of the morning : 

As glimmering stars just at th* approach of day^ 
Cashier'd by troops^ at last all drop away. 

The dress of Gabriel deserves attention : 

^ . Jifi took for skin a cloud {nost soft and bright. 

That e'er the mid-day sun pierced through with light ; 

Upon his cheeks a lively blush he spread, 

Wash'd from the morning beauties* deepest red : 

An harmless flatt'ring meteor shone for hair. 

And fell adown his shoulders with loose care ; 

He cuts out a silk mantle from the skies. 

Where the most sprightly azure pleased the eyes ; 

; ' Hiis he with starry yapoors sprinkles all, 

Todc in.their {nriiae ere they grow ripe and &U ; 

Of a new rainbow ere k fret or fade. 

The choicest piece cut out, a scarfe is made. 

This is a just specimen of Cowley's imagery : 
what might in general expressions be great and 
forcible, he weakens and makes ridiculous by 
branching it into small parts* That Gabriel was 
invested with the softest or brightest colours of 
the sky, we might have been told, and been dis- 
missed to improve the idea in our different propor- 
tipns of conception ; but Cowley could not let us 
go till he had related where Gabriel got first his 
skin, and then his mantle, then his lace, and then 
his scarfe, and related it in the terms of the mercer 
and tailon 

Sometimes he indulges himself in a digression^ 
always conceived with his natural exuberance, and 
eoninioBly,' eten where it is not long, continued 
till it is tedious : 

r th' library a few ehdlce authors stood. 

Yet 'twas well stfuredi fer that sisall stofc wa^ good ; 
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Writing> mftn's spiritual physick^ Wbs not theki 
Itself^ as now^ grown a disease of men. 
Learning (young virgin) but feVr suitors knew ; 
The common prostitute she lately grew^ 
And with the spurious brood loads now the press ; 
Laborious effects of idleness. 

As the Davideis affords only four books, though 
intended to consist of twelve, there is no opportu- 
nity for such criticism as Epiek poems commonly 
supply. Th^ plan of the wfeole work is very im- 
perfectly shown by the third part. The duration 
of an unfinished action cannot be known. Of cha- 
racters either not yet introduced, or shown but 
upon few occasions, the full extent and the nice 
discriminations cannot be ascertained. The fable 
is plainly implex, formed rather from the Odyssey 
than the Iliad : and many artifices of diversifica- 
tion are employed, with the skill of a man ac- 
quainted with the best modtels. The past is re- 
called by narration, and the future anticipated by 
virion t but he has been so lavish of his poetical 
aart, that it is difficult to imagine how he could fill 
eight bo6ks more without practising again the same 
modes of disposing his matter ; and perhaps the 
petcepticHi of this growing inculnbrance inclined 
bin! t6 stop. By this abruption, posterity lost mbrie 
ii!istruction than delight. If the continuation of 
the Davideis can be missed, it is for the learning 
thai had been diffused over it, and the notes in 
which it had been explained. 

Had not his characters been depraved like eveny 
other part by improper decorations, they would 
have deserved uncommon praise. He gives Saul 
both the body and mind of a hero : . 
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His way once chode^ he forward thrust outright^ 
Nor turn'd aside for danger or delight. 

And the different beauties of the lofty Merah and 
the gentle Michol are very justly conceived and 
strongly painted. 

Hymer has declared the Davideis superior to 
the Jerusalem of Tasso, " which," says he, " the 
poet, with all his care, has not totally purged 
from pedantry/* If by pedantry is meant that 
minute knowledge which is derived from particular 
sciehces and studies, in opposition to the general 
notions supplied by a wide survey of life and na- 
ture, Cowley certainly errs, by introducing pedan- 
try, far more frequently than Tasso. I know not, 
indeed, why they should be compared ; for the re- 
semblance of Cowley's work to Tasso's is only that 
they both exhibit the agency of celestial and in- 
fernal spirits, in which however they differ widely j 
for Cowley supposes them commonly to operate 
upon the mind by suggestion ; Tasso represents 
them as promoting or obstructing events by ex- 
ternal agency. 

Of particular passages that can be properly com- 
pared, I remember only the description of Heaven, 
in which the different manner of the two writers is 
sufficiently discernible. Cowley's is scarcely de- 
scription, unless it be possible to describe by nega- 
tives; for He tells us only what theref is not in 
heaven. Tasso endeavours to represent the splen* 
douih and pleasures of the regions of happiness, 
Tasso aflfords linages, and Cowley sentiments. It 
ha^ppenS, however, that Tasso's description affords 
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some reason for Rymer'^s censure. He says of the 
Supreme Being, 

/ Ha sotto i piedi e fato e la natura 
Ministri huwili, el moto^ e di'il misura. 

The second line has in it more of pedantry than 
perhaps can be found in any other stanza of the 
poem. 

In the perusal of the Davideis, as of all Cowley's 
works, we find wit and learning unprofitably squan- 
dered. Attention has no relief; the affections 
are never moved j we are sometimes surprised, but 
never deUghted ; and find much to admire, but little 
to approve. Still however it is the work of Cowley, 
of a mind capacious by nature, aiyi replenished by- 
study. 

In the general review of Cowley's poetry it will 
be found, that he wrote with abundant fertility, 
but negligent or unskilful selection; with much 
thought, but with Uttle imagery ; that he is never 
pathetick, and rarely sublime ; but always either 
ingenious or learned, either acute or profound. 

It is said by Denham in his elegy. 

To him no author was unlmown^ 
Yet what he writ was all his own. 

This wide position requires less limitation, when it 
is affirmed of Cowley, than perhaps of any other 
poet. — He read much, and yet borrowed little. 

His character of writing was indeed not his own : 
he unhappily adopted that which was predominant* 
He saw a certain way to present praise ; and, not 
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sufficiently enquiring by what means the antients 
have continued to delight through all the changes 
of human manners, he contented hiinself with a 
deciduous laurel, of which the verdure in its spring 
was bright and gay, but which time has been con- 
tinually stealing from his brows. 

He was in his own time considered as of unrivalled 
excellence. Clarendon represents him as having 
taken a flight beyond all that went before him ; and 
Milton is said to have declared, that the three 
greatest English poets were Spenser, Shakspeare, 
and Cowley. 

His manner he had in common with others ; but 
his sentiments were his own. Upon every subject he 
thought for himself; and such was his copiousness 
of knowledge, that something at once remote and 
appliciable rushed into his mind ; yet it is not likely 
that he always rejected a commodious idea merely 
because another had used it : his known wealth was 
so great that he might have borrowed without loss 
of credit. 

In his eJegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the last lines 
have such resemblance to the noble epigram of 
Grotius on the death of Scaliger, that I cannot 
but think them copied from it, though they are 
copied by no servile hand. 

One passage in his Mistress is so apparently 
borrowed from Donne, that he probably would not 
have written it, had it not mingled with his own 
thoughts, so as that he did not perceive himself 
taking it from another : 

. Although I think thou never found wilt be. 
Yet I'm resolved to search for thee ; 
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The search itself rewards the pauis* 
. So^ though the chymic his great secret miss 
(For neither it in Art or Nature is). 
Yet things well worth his toil he gains : 
And does his charge and labour pay 
With good unsought escperiments by the way* 

Cowley. 



S<»ne that have deeper digg'd Love's mine than I, 
Say> where his centric happiness doth lie : 

I have loved^ and got, and told ; 
But should I love, get, tell, till I were old, 
I should not find that hidden mystery ; 

Oh, 'tis imposture all ! 
And as no chymic yet tli' elixir got. 

But glorifies his pregnant pot. 

If by the way to him befi^l 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. 

So lovers dream a rich and long delight. 

But get a winter-seeming summer's night. 

Jonson and Donliej as Dr. Hurd remarks, were 
then in the highest esteem. 

It is related by Clarendon, that Cowley always 
acknowledges his obligation to the learning and 
industry of Jonson : but I have found no traces <lf 
Jonson in his works : to emulate Donne a|>pears 
to have been his purpose; and from Donne he 
may have learned that familiarity with religious 
images, and that light allusion to sacred things, by 
which readers far short of sanctity are frequently 
offended ; and which would not be borne in the 
present age, when devotion, perhaps not more fer- 
vent, is more delicate. 

Having produced one passage taken by Cowley 
from Donne, I will recompense him by another 
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which Milton seems to have borrowed from him. 
He says of Goliab, 

His spear, the trunk was of a lofty tree. 

Which Nature meant some tall ship's mast should be. 

Mikon of Satan : 

His spear^ to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwe^an hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand. 
He walked with. 

His diction was in his own time censured as 
negligent. He ^eems not to have known, or not 
to have ' ccHisideyed, that words being arbitrary 
must owe th^ipower to association, and have the 
influ^ncQ, aod that only, which custom has given 
theip. l^JS^M^ge is the dress of thought : and a^ 
the noblest tnien, ;or most graceful action, would 
be d^raded and obscured l^ a garb appropriated 
to the gross i^roployments of rusticks or mecha,- 
nick^ ; so the most heroick sentiments will lose 
their efficacy, and the most splendid ideas drop 
their magnifieanqer if they are conveyed by words 
used commonly upon low and trivial occasions, de- 
based by vulgar mouths, and. contaminated by in- 
elegant applications. 

Truth indeed is always truth, and reason is al- 
ways reason ; they have an intrinsick and unalterable 
value, and constitute that intellectual gold which 
defies destruction ; but gold may be so concealed 
in baser matter, that only a chymist can recover 
it ; sense may be so hidden in unrefined and ple- 
beian words, that none but philosophers can dis- 
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tinguish it ; and both may be sd >buned TUlfA^Hm 
ties, as not to pay the cost of th^ir estntctibii; " * * 

The diction, being the vehicle of the thoughts, 
first presents itself to the intellectual eye t t^d if 
the first appearance offends, a furtlier kitoiiJedge 
is not often sought. Whatever professes to bei^^fit 
by pleaising, must please at once. The pleasures 
of the mind imply something sudden and unex- 
pected ; that which elevates must always surprise. 
What is perceived by slow degrees may gratiQr us 
with consciousness of improvement, but will never 
strike with the sense of pleasure. } ; • 

Of all this, Cowley appears to have been withoat 
knowledge, or without care. He makes no sdection 
of words, nor seeks any neatness of phrase c he has 
no elegance either lucky or elaborate ; as his o^^i- 
deavours were rather to impress sentences;? 'UpMn 
the understanding than images on the fancy 1 1 he 
has few epithets^ and those scattered withoitt^.f«f| 
culiar propriety of nice adaptation. It s^oKi^tot 
follow from the necessity of the subject, rather tlpi^ 
the care of the writer, that the diction of jx^-|()|s 
roick poem is less familiar than that of his sAigftleilli 
writings. He has given not the same numbdf s^lijfe 
the same diction, to the gentle Anacreoil {ijaii«^kh^ 
tempestuous Pindar. 

His versification seems to have had very little of 
his care ; and if wh^t he thinks be true^ t^hat his 
numbers are unmusical only when they iuSe iikread, 
the art of reading them is at present te^r^Tfcr they 
are commonly harsh to modern ears. Hfe hai^iifdeed 
many noble lines, such as the fe^eble Qarfe,<^i^aller 
never could produce. The ibidfe'sf ^hit^oughts 
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sfHf^va^ jsm^lhA hift verse to unexpected and in- 
evitable £pwi4eur ; but his exceUence of this kind 
is me^ly fortuitous : he sinks willingly down to 
hill gd^n^ral citrelesBness, and avoids with very little 
care^^ithi^r oieanmess or asperity. 

* His contractions are often rugged and harsh : 

J , . One fliDgs a mountain, and its rivers too 
Tom up with 't. 

His rhymes are very often made by pronouns, 
or particles^ or the like unimportant words, which 
disappoint the ear, and destroy the energy of the 
line; 

His combinations of different measures is some- 
times dissonant and unpleasing ; he joins verses 
together, of which the former does not slide easily 
into the latter. 

The words do and rfirf, which so much degrade in 
pteesdnt estimation the line that admits them, were 
in the time of Cowley little censured or avoided ; 
how often he used them, and with how bad an 
effect^ at least to our ears, will appear by a passage, 
in which every reader will lament to see just and 
ndble' thoughts defrauded of their praise by inele- 
ganc(3 of language : 

VHiere honour or where conscience does not bind. 

No other law shall shackle me ; 
• Slave to myself I ne'er will be ; 
Nmt filiaH my future actions be confined 

By my own present mind. 
Who by resolves and vows engaged does stand 

For days^ that yet belong to fate^ 
Hoes Vke an unthrift mortgage his estate^ 
^ Btf<ne it &lb into his hand; 

VOL. !• F 
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Th^ bondnua of the cloister to, 

All thftt he do€t receive d0ea always owe. 
And still as Time comes in^ it goes awBf « 

Not to enjoy, but debts to pay ! 

Unhappy slave, and pupil to a bell ! 
Which his hour's work as weU as hours does tell : 
Unhappy till the last^ the kind releasing knell. 

His heroick lines are often formed of nwnosylla- 
bles ; but yet they are sometirpes sweet ^d sono- 
rous. 

He says of the Messiah, 

Round the whole earth his dreaded name shall sound, 
And reach to uoorlds that must not yet bejbund. 

In another place, of David, 

Yet Ud him go securely, when he aeada; 
'Tis Said that is his foe, and toe his friends. 
The man 'voho has his God, no aid can lack ; 
And voe ivho bid him go, mil bring him back. 

Yet amidst his negligence he sometimes attempted 
an improved and scientifick versification ; of which 
it will be best to give hia own account subjoined tp 
this lin^ : 

Nor can the glory contain itself in th' endless space. « 

** I am sorry that it is necessary to admonish the 
most part of readers, that it is not by negligence 
that this verse is so loose, long, and, ^ it were, 
vast ; it is to paint in the number the nature of the 
thing which it describes, which I would have ob- 
served in divers other places of this poem,, that else 
will pass for very careless verses : as hgfore^ 

And oveV'Tuns the neighbWingJklds Hmth vidteni course: . 
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" In the second book ; 

D&imn a precipice deip^ doum he casts them all.'-^ 

. "And, 

And Jell a-doton his shoulders with loose care. 

'' In the third. 

Brass iuas his helmet, his boots brass, and o'er 
Hk breast a thick plate of strong brass he fnore, 

" In the fourth, 

IMe some fair pine o*(r4tioJdng all tV ignobler tioood. 

" And, 

Some from the rocks cast themselves damn headlong. 

" And many more : but it is enough to instance in 
a few. The thing is, that the disposition of words 
and numbers should be such, ds that, out of the 
order and sound of them, the things themselves 
may be represented. This the Greeks were not so 
Accurate as to bind themselves to ; neither have ^ 
our English poets observed it, for aught I can fiiid. 
The Latins (qui musats-e^tUnt severioresj sometimes 
did it ; and their prince, Virgil, always : in whom 
the examples are innumerable, and taken notice 
of by all judicious men, so that it is superfluous to 
collect them.** 

I know tiot whether he has, in many of these in- 
stances, attained the representation or resemblance 
that. he purposes. Verse can imitate only sound 
and motion. A boundless verse, a headlong verse, 
^nd a verse oibtass or of strong- brass^ ^eem to com- 

F 2 
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prise very incongruous and unsociable ideas* Wliat 
there is peculiar in the sound of the line expressing 
loose carCy I cannot discover ; nor why the ^pwe is 
taller in an Alexandrine than in ten syUables^ 

But, not to defraud him of his due praise, he has 
given o;ie example of representative versificJ^tipn, 
which perhaps no other English line can eqi^ :.,.. 

Begin^ be bold, and venture to be wise : 

He, who defers this work from day to day, ' ' * 

Does on a river's bank expecting stay 

Till the whole stream that stopp'd him shall be gone^ 

Which runsy and^ as it runa^for tver shall run on. 

9 

Cowley was, I believe, the first poet that mingled 
Alexandrines at pleasure with the common heroick 
of ten syllables, and from him Dryden borrowed 
the practice, whether ornamental or licentious. He 
considered the verse of twelve syllables as elevated 
and majestick, and has therefore deviated into that 
ineaaure when he supposes the voice heard of the 
Supreme Being. 

The author of the Davideis is commended by 
Dryden for having written it in couplets, because 
he discovered that any staff was too lyrical for an 
heroick poem ; but this seems to have been kno^n 
before by May and Sandys, the translators of the 
Pharsalia and the Metamorphoses. 

In the Davideis are some hemistichs, or verses 
left imperfect by the author, in imitation of Virgil, 
whom he supposes not to have intended to com- 
plete them : that this opinion is erroneous, may 
be probably concluded, because this truncati9n is 
imitated by no subsequent Roman poet ; because 
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Virgil hhtiMf filled up one broken line in the heat 
of reciUatioii ; because in one the sense is now un- 
finished ; and because all that can be done by a 
broken Verse, a line intersected by a ccesura^ and 
a full stop, will equally efiect. 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no use, and 
perhaps did not at first think them allowable ; but 
he appears afterwards to have changed his mind, 
for in the verses on the government of Cromwell 
he inserts them liberaUy with great happiness. 

After so much criticism on his Poems, the Es- 
says which accompany them must not be forgotten. 
What is said by Sprat of his conversation, that no 
man could draw f^om it any suspicion of his ex- 
cellence in poetry, may be applied to these com- 
positions. No author ever kept his verse and his 
prose at a greater distance from each other. His 
thoughts are natural, and his style has a smooth 
and placid equability, which has never yet obtained 
its due commendation. Nothing is far-sought, or 
hard-laboured ; but all is easy without feebleness, 
ahd familiar without grossness. 

It' has been observed by Felton, in hiis Essay on 
the Classicks, that Cowley was beloved by every 
Miise'that he courted ; and that he has rivalled the 
ancients in every kind of poetry but tragedy. 

It may be affirmed, without any encomiastick 
fervour, that he brought to his poetick labours a 
mind! replete with learning, and that his pages are 
embellished with all the ornaments which books 
cbiild supply ; that he was the first who imparted 
id English numbers the enthusiasm of the greater 
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ode, aad the gaiety of the leas } that he was equally 
qualified for spritely sallies, and for lefty flights $ 
that he wa^ among those who freed translation from 
servility, and, instead of following his author at a 
distance, walked by bis side ; and tkat» if he left 
versification yet improveable, be left likewise from 
time to time such specimens of excellence aa en* 
^bled succeeding poets to improve it 
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Of Sir JcfHN DE]KiHAM very little is known but 
what is related of him by Wood, or by himself. 

He was botn at Dublin in 1615 ; the only soil 
of Sir John Denham, of Little Horseley in Essex^ 
then chief baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, and 
of Eleanor^ daughter of Sir Garret More, baron 
of Mellefont. 

Two years afterwards, his father, being made 
one of the barons of thei Exchequer in England, 
brought him away ftom his native country, and 
educiited him in London. 

In l651' he was sent to Oxford, where he wii* 
considered " as a dreaming young man, given mofe 
to dice fiind ^ards than study j*' and therefore gave 
no progHMticka of his future eminence ; nor wa» 
Stt^peicted to conceal^ under sluggishness and laxityy 
a geiims hom to improve the Uteratnte of Ms 

When he WftS, three years afterwards, removed 
to Lincoln's Inn, he prosecuted the common laiw 
with sufflcioHft appearance cf application ; yet did 
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n^t losebis propensity to cards »miiidit09iJbite>WBf^ 
very often plundered by gamesters. > '^r )U *nji/j 

Being severely reproved fotthiai'Aiiyy'iw pnou 
fbteed, and perhaps believed,' hioiBclf ^chana^jf: 
and) to testify the sincerity of hit reptotanoe;JwnNKi 
and ptiblished <^ An Essay fipon Oaming^*^ - >i>ao*j 

He seems to have divided his studies betvm^ 
kw and poetry ; for, in 1 636, he translated Ilhe 
second book of the -/Eneid. - >'ofii>| 

< ' Two years after, his father died ; and dieflpiniU 
Krithsfcanding his resolutions and pro£M»ioDs^ hBsnd 
tanied again to the vice of gaming, and lost ai^iwBdi 
thousand pounds that had been left kim« i >d vl:q 

In^l64^ he published ''TheSofby.'' Tiaa se^s 
W have given him his first hdd of Ae puUicI artt 
tesiion; for Waller remarked^ <* that hebrdq^ioitf 
like the^ Irish rebellion, three score thousaiid ^dtwa^ 
when i^oi^ody was aware, or in the least suspec^ecii 
it ;** an observation which could have had noif>i:o- 
la;tiety,'had his ^poetical abilities been known befttrk) 
'^ 'He was rafter l^t pricked for sherifPof Surt^^ 
^11^ madie governor of Famham Castle for the]k]B99 
but he soon resigned that charge, and retf eabedrte 
Oxford, where, in 1 643, he published ^^ CexqiiaiS 
HilL" nriq 

Th^ poem had such reputation as to exxtiteriUsA 
ecmimon artifice by which envy degrades /.esistefi 
lence. . A report was spread, that the performandi 
was not his own, but that he had bought it of^ a 
vicar for forty pounds. The same attem^^ was 
itiade to rob Addison of Cato, and Pope of )his £k)say 
oia^ Criticism. Vui! I'liiiui 

In 16*7, the distresses of the royal family re- 
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qBiredi(lu(iBia)A^geia more dangerous employ- 
ments. He was.eiitr4iBted by the queen vnth a mes- 
sage teitbfifcingi;; rand, by whatever meansj so far 
i$Q&mffiLthei£»2(teity:^ Hugh Peters, that by his 
inft»«Q$dfmj3fkpissi€m was prociur^^ Ofthekiii^'s 
condescension he has ^ren an account in the de* 
(bnrtiim- of his w<Hrks« 

9r!Hdb90aS;afterw8rd8 employed in carrying on the 
king's correspondence ; and, as he says, discharged 
tlhistQffiDe with great safety to the royalists : and, 
being) aecidently discovered by the adverse party's 
kcBwrledee of Mr« Cowley's hand, he escaned hap-* 

:.Hfi was yet engaged in a greater undertaking. 
In Apiil, I6i8^ he conveyed James the Duke q£ 
York, from London into France, and deliva^edihun 
tbMeta the queen and prince of Wales* This y^i; 
&& published his translation of ^' Cato Major/.' 
^ lie 'Uow resided in France, as one of the followers 
o^tdiecKiled king; and, to divert the melancholy^ 
qfJimt condition, was sometimes^ enjoined, by his 
iUr*. write occ^iond vem., iierfwLh 
aitiiiseaients was probably his ode or song iq)on the 
EmikpHsy to Pdand, by which he and Lord Croils 
procured a contribution of ten thousand pounds 
&6mith&. Scotch that wandered over that kingdom, 
fidai^ was at that time very much frequented by 
itinerant traders, who, in a country of very little 
commerce and^ of great extent, where every man 
cesidtNt^^on his own estate, contributed very much 
IjQ^e ^ado^nmodation of life, by bringing to every 
man's house those little necessaries which it was 
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very inconvenient - to want, and verj troublesome 
to fetch. I have formerly read, without -much re* 
flection, of the multitude of Scotchmen that tra- 
velled with their wares in Poland $ and that their 
numbers were not small, the success of this n^o* 
tiation gives sufficient evidence. 

About this time, what estate the war and the 
gamesters had left him was sold, by order of the 
parliament >' and when, in 1652, he returned to 
England, he was entertained by the Eari of ^tm^ 
broke. 

Of the next years of his life there is no acdoiint* 
At the Restoration he obtained that which many 
missed, the reward of his loyalty; being made sur- 
veyor of the king's buildings, and dignified with .tbt 
wder of the Bath. He seems now to have leatfted 
some attention to money; for Wood says, thab he 
got by tibis place seven thousand pounds. 

After the Restoration, he wrote the poem on IVq- 
dence and Justice, and perhaps some of his o^e^ 
pieces ; and as he appears, whenever any £^i^il«l 
question come* before him, to hafve been a man^^ 
piety, be ccmsecrated his poetical powers to i%li* 
gion, and made a metrical version of the Rialftijl ctf 
David. In this attempt he has failed ; but in sa^ 
cred poetry who has succeeded ? 

It might be hoped that the favour of his master 
and esteem of the publick would now. make him 
happy. But human felicity is short and uncertttift jf 
a second marriage brought upon him so inuch dis^ 
quiet, as for a time disordered his understanding j 
iand Sutler lampooned him for his lunacy. I know 



not whether the mdiignant lines were then made 
pubiick, nor TThat provocation incited Butler to do 
that which no provocation could excuse. 

His frenzy lasted not long * ; and he seems to 
hove r^adned his full force of mind ; for he wrote 
afterwards his excellent poem upon the death of 
Cttwley, whom he was not long to survive ; for on 
the 19th of March, I668, he was buried by his side. 

' ' Denham is deservedly considered as one of the 
fathers of English poetry. " Denham and Waller/' 
says Prior, " improved our versification, and Dry- 
den perfected it." He has given specimens of 
various composition; descriptive, ludicrous, didac- 
tick, and sublime. 

He appears to have had, in common with almost 
all mankind, the ambition of being upon proper oc- 
casions a meyry fellow, and in common with most 
of them to have been by Bature, or by early habits^ 
debarred from it. Nothing is less exhilarating than 
the ludicrousness of Denham ; he does not fail for 
Want of efforts ; he is familiar, he is gross ; but he 
is' never merry, unless the ** Speech against Peace 
in the close Committee*' be excepted. For grave 
burlesque, however, his ' imitation of Davenant 
shows him to be well qualified. 

Of his more elevated occasional poems there is 
. perhaps none that does not deserve commendation. 
Jn the verses to Fletcher, we have an image that 
has since been adopted : 

* In Grammont^s Memoirs many circumstances are related, 
both oi his marriage and his frenzy, very littie favourable to his" 
character. . 
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. But whither am I stra/d? I need not'rahe 
Trophies to thee from other meii'ft disprais(& j 
Nor is thy fame on lesser ruins built. 
Nor need thy juster title the foul guilt 
Of eastern kings^ who, to secure their reign. 
Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred, slain. 

After Denham, Orrery, in one of his prolo|^e«. 

Poets are sultans, if they had their will ; 
For every author would his brother kill. 

And Pope, 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone. 
Bear like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 

, But this is not the best of his little pieces : it is 
excelled by his poem to Fanshaw, and his elegy on 
Cowley. 

His praise of Fanshaw's version of Guarini con- 
tains a very sprightly and judicious character pf a 
g9qd translator : 

That servile path thou nobly dost decline, ' '' 

' Of tracing word by word, and line by line. t'l^^ 

Those are the laboured births of slavish brain8> ,;.,^ 

Not the effect of poetry, but pains ; 
Cheap vulgar arts, whose narrowness affords 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly stick at words. 
A new and nobler way thou dost pursue. 
To make traiNlations and translators too. .' : < j 

They but preserve the ashes; thou the flame. 
True to his sense, but truer to his famt. 

The excellence of these lines is greater, as the 
truth' which they contain was not at that timle ge- 
nerally known. 
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His poem on the death of Cowley was his last, 
and, among his shorter works, his best perform- 
ance : the numbers are musical, and the thoughts 
are just. 

" Cooper's HilP* is the work that confers upon 
him the rank and dignity of an original author. He 
seems to have been, at least among us, the author 
of a species of composition that may be denomi- 
nated local poetry, of which the fundamental sub- 
ject is some particular landscape, to be poetically 
described, with the addition of such embellishments 
as may be supplied by historical retrospection or in- 
cidental meditation. 

To trace a new scheme of poetry hits in itself a 
very high claim to praise, and its praise is yet more 
when it is apparently copied by Garth and Pope*; 
after whose names little will be gained by an fenii'- 
meration of smaller poets, that have left scarcely a 
corner of the island not dignified either by rhyme, 
or blank verse. 

" Cooper's Hill," if it be maliciously inspected; 
will not be found without its faults. The di- 
gressions are too long, the morality too frequent, 
and the sentiments sometimes such as will not bear 
a rigorous inquiry. 

The four verses, which, since Dryden has com- 
mended them, almost every writer for a century 
past has imitated, are generally known : 

O could I flow like thee^ and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme * 

* By Garth, in his " Poem on Claremont," and by Pepe in 
his^ *^ Windsor Forest." 
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Thougli deep, yet clear; thotigb gentle^ yet not dull ; 

Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 



The lilies are in themselves not perfect ; for most 
of the words, thus artfulfy opposed, are t&be un- 
derstood simply on one side of the comparison, and 
metaphorically on the other ; and if there be any 
language which does not express intellectual opera* 
tions, by material images, into that language they 
cannot be translated. But so much meaning u 
comprised in few words ; the partictdars of resem- 
blance are so perspicaciously collected, and every 
mode of excellence separated from its adjacent fault 
by so nice a line of limitation ; the different parts 
of the sentence are so accurately adjusted ; and the 
flow of the last couplet is so smooth and sweet ; 
that the passage, however celebrated, has npt been 
praised above its merit It has beauty peculiar to 
itself, and must be numbered among those feUcities 
which cannot be produced at will by wit and labour, 
but must arise unexpectedly in some hour propi- 
tious to poetry. 

He appears to have been one of the first that un- 
derstood the necessity of emancipating translation 
from the drudgery of counting lines and interpret- 
ing single words. How much this servile practice 
obscured the clearest and deformed the most beau* 
tiful parts of the ancient authors, may be discovered 
by a perusal of our earlier versions ; some of them 
are the works of men well qualified, not only by 
critical knowledge, but by poetical genius, who yet, 
by a mistaken ambition of exactness, degraded at 
once their originals and themselves.^ 
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Denham saw the better way, but has not pursued 
it with great success. His versions of Virgil are 
not pleasing j but they taught Dryden to please 
better. His poetical imitation of TuUy on " Old 
Age** has neither the clearness of prose, nor the 
spriteliness of poetry. 

The " strength of Denham," which Pope so em- 
phatically mentions^ is to be found in many lines 
and couplets, which convey much meaning in few 
words, and exhibit the sentiment with mbre weight 
than bulk. 

On the Thames. 

Though with those streams he no resemblance hold. 
Whose foam is amber, aad their gravel gold ; 
His genuine and less guilty wealth t' explore, 
Search not his hoUojptx, but survey his shore. 

On Strafford. 

His wisdom such, as once it did appear 

Three kingdoms' wonder, and three kingdoms' fear. 

While jingle h^ stood forth, and seem*^, although 

Each had au army, as an equal foe. 

Such was his force of eloquence, to make 

The hearers more concem'd than he that spake : 

Each seem'd to act that part he came to see. 

Ana non^ was more a looker-on than he ; 

So did he move our passions, some were known 

To wish, for the defence, the crime their own. 

Now private pity strove with public hate, 

Beason with rage, and eloquence with fate. 

On Cowley. 

To hitn no author was unknown. 
Yet what he wrote was all liis own ; 
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Horace's wit^ and Virgil's state^ 

He did not steals bat emulate ! 

And^ when he would like them appear. 

Their garb, but not their doaths, did weai^ - 'y 

As one of Denham's principal claims to tK^'re^' 
gard of posterity arises from hi3 improvement af^ur * 
numbers, his versification ought to be consiAer^: ^ 
It will afford that pleasure which arises from the 
observation of a man of judgement, naturdly^gH^^^ 
forsaking bad copies by degrees, and advHAcSh^^ 
towards a better practice, as he gains m(rfe*^eWiW^ 
fidence in himself. '^'' 

In his translation of Virgil, written when he was 
about twenty-one years old, may be still found the 
old manner of continuing the sense ungracefully 
from verse to verse : 

Then all those 
Who in the dark our fiiry did escape^ 
Returning^ know our borrowed arms^ and shape. 
And differing dialect ; then their numbers swell 
And grow upon us; first Chorcebeus fell 
Before Minerva's altar ; next did bleed 
Just Ripheus, whom no Trojan did exceed 
In virtue; yet the gods his fate decreed. 
Then Hypanis and Dymas> wounded by 
Their friends ; nor thee, Pantheus, thy piety> 
Nor consecrated mitre, from the same 
HI fiite could save ; my country's funeral flame , 
And Troy's cold ashes I attest, and call ^ 

To witness for myself, that in their fall . , 

No foes, nor death, nor danger, I declined. 
Did and deserved no less, my fete to find. 

From this kind of concatenated metre he aftfer- 
wards refrained, and taught his foflowers the' art 
of concluding their sense in couplets ; which lias 
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perhaps been witb rather too much constancy 
pttrsued. .^r«.i. i.m ^ 

Tliis pMfa^e exhibits one of those triplets which 
ar^nf^tuofis^fneiitia^thiil e^say, but which iti» tobe 
su|i$H)9e4^ii^nuti]a?er judgement disapproved^ since 
itf J^^iatli^-work^ he has totally forbom them... . 

^{{{i^r^^rsies are such as seesti found without dif- 
iiqil^ by Allowing the setise; and are for tlMi 
imt^j^rt as exact at least as those of other poets^ 
tG^9^h,Qo^ and then the reader is shifted off with 
what he can get : 
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O how trans/brm'd! 
• H#ir laaHdh tuilik^ th&t Hector, who rdunCd 
. QW la Aichilitf' .spoils f 

And again : 

From thence a thousaad lesser poets tfningy 
Like petty princes from the fall of Rom^^ . 

Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid upon a 
word too feeble to sustain it : 

Troy coi^ounded falh 
From all her glories : if it might have stood 
By aay power, by this ri^t hand it should, 
—-And though my outward state misfortune hath 
Deprest thus low, it cannot reach my faith. 
— ^Thus, by his fraud and our own faith o*ercoiiie^ 
A feigned tear destroys us, against whom 
Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, ^ 

Nor ten years conflict, nor a thousand saiL 

|JjR is. not very careful to vary the ends of h}s . 
vq^qijes : « )n,,on^ {passage the word die rhymes- thregw 

Most of^tliese petty faulty are in his first pro- 
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ductionsy where he was less skilful, or at least le8» 
dexterous in the use of words ; and though they had 
been more frequent, they could only have lessened 
the grace, not the strength pf his composition. He 
is one of the writers that improved our taste, and 
advanced our language, and, whom we ought there- 
fore to read with gratitude^ though, having done 
much» he left much to do. 
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The life of Milton has been already written in 
so many forms, and with such minute inquiry, that 
I might perhaps more properly have contented 
myself with the addition of a few notes on Mr. 
Fenton's elegant Abridgement, but that a new 
nari-ative was thought necessary to the uniformity 
of this edition, 

John Milton was by birth a gentleman, de- 
scended from the proprietors of Milton, near 
Thame, in Oxfordshire, one of whom forfeited his 
estate in the times of York and Lancaster. Which 
side he took I know not ; his descendant inherited 
no veneration for the White Rose. 

His grandfather John was keeper of the forest 
of Shotover, a zealous papist, who disinherited his 
son, because he had forsaken the religion of his 
ancestors. 

His father, John, who was the son disinherited, 
had recourse for his support to the profession of a. 
scrivener. He was a man eminent for his skill in 
musick, many of his compositions being still to be 
found ; and his reputation in his profession was 
»uch, that he grew rich, and retired to an estate* 

o 2 
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He had probably more than common literatures as 
his son addresses him in one of his most elaborate 
Latin poems. He married a gentlewoman of the 
name of Caston, a Welsh family, by whom he had 
two sons, John, the poet, and Christopher, w^ho 
studied the law, and adhered, as the law taught 
him, to the king's party, for which he was a while 
persecuted ; but having, by his brother's interest, 
obtained permission to live in quiet, he supported 
himself so honourably by chamber-practice, that, 
soon after the accession of King James, he was 
knighted and made a judge ; but, his constitution 
being too weak for business, he retired before any 
disreputable compliances became necessary^ 

He had likewise a daughter Anne, whom he 
married with a considerable fortune to Edward 
Philips, who came from Shrewsbury, and rose in 
the Crown-office to be secondary : by him she had 
two sons, John and Edward, who were educated 
by the poet, and from whom is derived the dnly 
authentick account of his domestick manners. 

John, the poet, was bom in his father's houses 
at the Spread-Eagle in Bread-street, Dec. 9, IttOfi^ 
between six and seven in the morning. His father 
appears to have been very solicitous about has 
education ; for he was instructed at first by private 
tuition under the care of Thomas Young, who was 
afterwards chaplain to the English merchants at 
Hamburgh, and of whom we have reason to think 
well, since his scholar considered him as worthy 
of an epistolary elegy. 

He was then sent to St. Paul's school, under tfee 
care of Mr. Gill ; and removed, in the beginnii^ 
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of his sixteenth year, to Christ's College in Cam* 
bridge, where he entered a sizar*, Feb. 13, 1624. 

He was at this time eminently skilled in the Latii) 
tongue ; and he himself, by amiexing the dates to 
his £rst compositions, a boast of which PoUtian 
had given him an example, seems to commend the 
earliness of his own proficiency to the notice of 
posterity. But the products of his vernal fertility 
have been surpassed by many, and particularly by 
has contemporary Cowley. Of the powers of the 
mind it is difficult to form an estimate : many have 
excelled Milton in their first essays, who never rose 
to works like Paradise Lost. 

At fifteen, a date which he uses till he is sixteen* 
he translated or versified two Psalms, 1 14 and 136, 
which he thought worthy of the publick eye ; but 
they raise no great expectations ; they would in 
any numerous school have obtained praise^ but not 
excited wonder. 

Many of his elegies appear to have bean written 
in his eighteenth year, by which it appears that he 
had then read the Roman authors with very nice 
discernment. I once heard Mr. Hampton, the 
translatoi? of Polybius, remark, what I think is true, 
that Milton was the first Englishman who, after 
the revival of letters, wrote Latin verses with 
classick elegance. If any exceptions can be made, 

* In this assertion Dr, Johnson was mistaken. Milton was 
admitted a pensioner^ and not a sizar, as will appear by the foI]ow<>i 
ing extfact from the College Begist^er; ** Johannes Milton Lon* 
dinensis^ filius Johannis, institutus fuit in literarum elementis sub 
Mag'ro Gill Gymnasii Paulini praefecto, admissus est Pensionarivs 
Miitor Feb. 12**, 1624, sub M'ro Chappell, solvitq. pro Ingr, 
£0. 10». 0(i." 
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they are very few : Haddon and Ascharn, thfe pride 
of Elizabeth's reign, however they have succeeded 
in prose, no sooner attempt verse than they pro- 
voke derision. If we produced any thing worthy 
of notice before the elegies of Milton^ it was ppr- 
haps Alabaster* s Roxana*. -^ 

Of these exercises, which the rules of the Uni- 
versity required, some were published by ht«i io 
his maturer years. They had been undoabtfedijf 
applauded; for they were such as few can fotinf j 
yet there is reason to suspect that he was regarded 
in his college with no great fondness. That he 
obtained no fellowship is certain ; but the usA^ndt- 
ness with which he was treated was not mewly 
negative. I am ashamed to relate what I fdar is 
true, that Milton was one of the last students > in 
either university that suffered the publick indagiiilTf 
of corporal correction; 

It was, in the .violence of controversial hostility, 
objected to him, that he was expelled: this^ he 
steadily denies, and it was apparently not true; 
but it seems plains from his own verses to Dhdatif 
that he had incurred Rustication^ a temporary* dis- 
mission into the country, with perhaps the loss^ tof 
a term. ' •>• 

Me tenet lurbs refla4 quaip Thamesis alliat undi^ . • * w{ 

Meque nee inyituni patria dulcis habet. 
Jam nee arundiferum mihi cura revisere Camum, 

Nee dudum vetiti me larts angit amor. — • H»)*rn 

Nee duri libet usque minas preferre magietrl, ' '^Af, 

Csteraque ingenio non subeunda meo. . ^ U 

* Published 1632. 
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^^t }^^ ^$fiinm palivis tdu^ae. penate?^ , 
y ^ ^ Et vacuum cii]:is otia grata sequi, 

Nori ego vel profugi nomen sartemye i^ecuso^ 
' tJsetus et edihi conditione fruor. 

- ' l\Qsasm^t find idy meaning but this, which even 
kindness and reverence can give to the term, vetiti 
lariSj '^ a habitation from which he is excluded ;'' 
er bow ejcik can be otherwise interpreted. He 
declares yet more, that he is weary of enduring the 
threats 4^ a rigorous master, and something eke, 
, bfhieh a temper like his cannot undergo. What was 
^oDe than threat was probably punishment. This 
]>oem9 which mentions his ea^ile, proves likewise 
that it was not perpetual ; for it concludes with a 
resolution of returning some time to Cambridge. 
'And it may be conjectured, from the willingness 
with which he has perpetuated the memory of his 
exile, that its cause was such as gave him no shame. 
, 'He took both the usual degrees: that of bachelor 
in 16SB, and that of master in iGSd ; but he left 
the university with no kindness for its itiistitution^ 
alienated either by the injudicious severity of his 
governors, or his own captious perverseness. The 
ttausei cannot now be known, but the effect appears 
in his writings. His scheme of education, inscribed 
to Hartlibj supersedes all academical instruction, 
being intended to comprise the whole time which 
men usuaUy spend in literature^ from their entrance 
upon grammar, till they proceed, as it is called, 
Rasters of Art. And in his Discourse on the likeliest 
Way to remove Hirelings out of the Church, heanr 
genuously proposes, that the profits of the lands for- 
feited by the act for superstitious uses should be apt 
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plied to 9uch oMiemies oB^mer Oe kmdfk^aaiisriimp^ 
guages and arts may he taught togeihAr''^) tAttthui 
youth may he at once brought up to a cmipetxiAt^^^ 
kaming and an honest trade, by wkkh. taeiks^ ^aueh 
qf them as had the gift, being- eneAlaf fti mppbrt 
themselves (mthmt tithes}^ the latter, may^ Ijf tkm 
help qf the former, become wor^y preachers. 

One of his objections to aciuletnieal edufDa1ioiiy< 
as it was then conducted, is, that meo ^de^i^oyed^ 
for orders in the church were permitted idi«lt 
plays, writhing and unboning their <^gy UmUkito 
all the anUck and dishonest genres qfWrincahs^ 
btijffbons, and bawds, prosiituUng the shgmp qf that 
ministry which they had, or were ne^r ham^g,to &e 
eyes qf courtiers and court^hdies, their gro&ms and 
mademoiselles. 

This is sufficiently peevish in a man, who, whei» 
he mentions his exile from the college, tiei^ibQB, 
with great luxuriance, the compensatioli which the 
pleasures of the theatre afford him. Hays weri^ 
therefore only criminal when they were acted by- 
academic]$:s. .^* 

He went to the university with a design of eolep^ 
ing into the church, but in time altered hi9 tmilA ; 
for he declared, that whoever became a ckrgytiittti> 
must '^ subscribe slave, and take an oathvwiltiai^ 
which, uqless he took with a ccmscience that ceuUi' 

* By the mention of this name^ he evidently refevs to Albu-r, 
mazar^ acted at Cambridge in l6l4. Ignoramus and other plays 
were performed at the same time. The practice was thei^ Very 
fi^uent. "S^he last dramatick performance at eit^^r tinifteirsli^ 
was. The Gainteful Fair^ wi^tteii fay Chrisfe^ker SmiBtrt^'4ssA^f^ 
presen^d at Pembroke CoUege, Cambridge, about 1747* 
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iMitr^xit^iihMixsA straight perjure himself; He 
titot&gl»t ijt^tteir^to popeftr a hlamdeas silence be- 
^e^itiie^tK^Qe^of ^sq^qaking, bought and began ivkh 

V l^iese cfxpresstonsare, I find, applied to the sub* 
seiiption of the Articles ; but it seems more pro- 
bable that they relate to canonical obedience. I 
knoWi not anj of the Articles which seem to 
thwart his opinions : but the thoughts of obedience, 
whether canonicsd or civil, raised his indignation. 
His unwilMngnelss to engage in the ministry, 
perhitps not yet advanced to a setded resolution 
of declining it, appears in a letter to one of his 
friends, who had reproved his suspended and dila- 
tory life, which he seems to have imputed to im 
insatiable curiosity, and fantastic luxury of various 
knowledge. To this he writes a cool and plausible 
answer, in which he endeavours to persuade him, 
ib&t the delay proceeds not from the delights of 
desultory study, but fr(Mn the desire of obtaining 
more fitness for his task ; and that he goe^ on, not 
taking thought of being late, so it gives advantage to 
Im more Jit. 

': iWlhcn he left ihe university, he returned to his 
fM*bier, tbeH : residing at Horton in Buckingham- 
i^Hire^ with: whom he lived five years, in which time 
U^jii^said to have read all the Greek and Latin 
writers. With what limitations this universality is 
to be understood, who shall inform us ? 
'"■;' It might be supposed, that he who read so much 
sbQuJd, have done nothing dse ; but Milton found 
time iO' write the Masque of Comus, which was 
presented at Ludlow, then the residence of the 
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Lord t^reffident of Wales, in l6S4^; and hKdl.tKr 
honour of being acted by the Earl of ^dgewlite^^ 
sons and daughter. The fiction ia derived' ^froMi 
Homer's Circe*; but we never can refuse tio^iuiy 
modem the liberty of borrowing from Homers • '. 



■ a quo ceu fonte perenni 

Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis. 
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His next production was Lycidas, an elegy, writ- 
ten in 1637, on the death of Mr. King, the son oi 

« * 

^ It has neTertheless its foundation in reality. The Earl '<^ 
Bridgewater being President of Wales in the year l634« had his 
residence at Ludlow-castle in Shropshire^ at which time Lord 
Brackly and Mr. Egerton, his sons, and Lady Alice Egerton, his 
daughter,, passing through a place called the Hay-wood forest; ot 
Haywood in Herefordshire, were benighted, and the lady for- a 
sl|art time lost: this accident being related .to their, father ;iipon 
their arrival at his castle, Milton, at the request of his fijend 
Henry Lawes, who taught musick in the family, wrote this 
masque. Lawes set it to musick, and it was acted on Michaelhms 
night; the two brothers, the youn^ lady> and Lawes himself^ 
bearing each a part in the representation. 

Xhe Lady Alice Egerton became afterwards the wife, of, tjye 
Earl of Carbury, who, at his seat called Golden-grove, in Caer^ 
marthenshire, harboured Dr. Jeremy Taylor in the time of the 
Usurpation. Among the doctor's sermons is one on her death, in 
which her character is finely portrayed. Her sister. Lady Mary, 
was given m marriage to Lord Herbert of Cherbury.. ^ - j • 

Notwithstanding Dr. Johnson's assertion, that the fiction as 
derived from Homer's Circe, it may be conjectured, that i^ was 
rather, taken from the Comus of Erycius Puteanus, in wfiicli, 
tinder the fiction of a dream, the characters of Comus atA iS^ 
attendants are delineated, and the delights of sensualists e:9:p(iM 
fM)d; r^robat^. This little tract was published .at J^y^^'^ 
;i6ll, and afterwards at Oxford in l6S4, the very jrear in which 
Milton's Comus was written. 

Milton evidently was' indebted to the Old Wives Tale eih^^iP^ 
Peele for the plan of Comus. * » »' »*» « •' '' 
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^t'Jbhti King, stecVetary for Ireland in the time of 
£]&£MbiMk, Jdbtes,- and Charles. King was much a 
ftvoti Ate'at Cambridge, and many of the wits joined 
to ^o honour to his memory. Milton's acquaintance 
^ith the Italian writers may be discovered by a 
mixture of longer and shorter verses, according to 
the rules of Tuscan poetry, and his malignity to 
the church by some lines which are interpreted as 
threatening its extermination. 

He is supposed about this time to have written 
his Arcades ; for while he lived at Horton he used 
sometimes to steal from his studies a few days, 
which he spent at Harefield, the house of the 
Countess Dowager of Derby, where the Arcades 
made part of a dramatic entertainment. 

He began now to grow weary of the countryi 
and had some purpose of taking chambers in the 
inns of court, when the death of his mother set 
him at liberty to travel, for which he obtained his 
father's consent, and Sir Henry Wotton's direc- 
tions ; with the celebrated precept of prudence, i 
jpensieri stretti, ed il viso sciolto; " thoughts close, 
and looks loose," 

In 1638 he left England, and went first to Paris ; 
where, by the favour of Lord Scudamore, he had 
the opportunity of visiting Grotius, then residing 
a}t the French pourt as ambassador from Christina 
of Sweden. From Paris he hasted into Italy, of 
which he had with particular diligence studied the 
language and literature ; and, though he seems to 
have intended a very quick perambulation of the 
country, staid two months at Florence ; where he 
found his way into the academies, and produced 
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his compositions with such applause as ^pp^ars to 
have exalted him in hiisi own opinion, and confirmed 
him in the hope, that, " by laboui* and infense 
study, which," says he, ** I take to be my portion 
in this life, joined with a strong propensity of na- 
ture,'* he might ** leave sometiiing so written to 
after-times, as they should not willingly let it die/' 

It appears, in all his writings, that he had the 
usual concomitant of great abilities, a lofty and 
steady confidence in himself, perhaps not without 
some contempt of others ; for scarcely any man 
ever wrote so much, and praised so few. Of his 
praise he was very frugal ; as he set its value high, 
and considered his mention of a name as a security 
against the waste of time, and a certain preservative 
from oblivion. 

At Florence he could not indeed compMn that 
his merit wanted distinction. Carlo Dati presented 
him with an encomiastick inscription, in the tumid 
lapidary style ; and Francini wrote him an ode, of 
which the first stanza is only empty noise ; the rest 
are perhaps too diffiise on common topicks : but 
the last is natural and beautiful. 

From Florence he Went to Sienna, and from 
Sienna to Rome, where he was again received with 
kindness by the learned and the great. Holstenlus, 
the keeper of the Vatican library, who had fresiiled 
three years at Oxford, introduced him to Canfiilftl 
Barberini: and he, at a musical entertaininent^ 
waited for him at the door, and led hlm» by the 
hand into the assembly. Here Selvaggi praised him 
in a distich, and Salsilli in a tetrastick : neither of 
them of much value. The Italians were gainers by 
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this literary commerGe ; for the encomiums with 
which Milton repaid SalsiUi^ though not secure 
against a stern grammarian, turn the balance in« 
dis;putably in Milton's favour. 

Of these Italian testimonies, poor as they are, 
h^ w/is proud enough to pubUsh them before his 
poemsi i though he says^ he cannot be suspected 
but tp have known that they were said non tarn de 

4* Rome, as at Florence, he staid only two 
months : a time indeed sufficient, if he desired 
only to ramble, with an explainer of its antiquities, 
or to view palaces and count pictures; but certainly 
too short for the contemplation of learning, policy, 
or manners^ 

From Rome he passed on to Naples, in company 
of a hemut, a companion from whom little could 
be expected ; yet to him Milton owed Ws intro- 
duction to Manso marquis of Villa, who had been 
before the patron of Tasso. Manso was enou^ 
delighted with his accompUshments to honoujr bka 
y^iih a sorry distich, in which he commends him 
for every thing but his religion : and Milton, in 
return^ addressed him in a Latin poem, which must 
h^V/e raised an high opinion of English elegance 
and literature. 

J^ia purpose was now to have visited Sicily apd 
Gceiecie ; but, hearing of the differences between 
the king and parliament, he thought it proper t« 
hapten home, rather than pass his life in foreign 
amusements while his countrymen were contending 
for their i[ightS4 He therefore came back to Rom^^i 
^Ough tbemerehants informed him of plotsr laid 
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against him by the Jesuists, for the liberty « pf • his 
conversations on religion. He had sense) enough 
to judge that there was no danger, and therefore 
kept on his way, and acted as before, neidieriob»- 
trading nor shunning controversy. He had ^per- 
haps given some offence by visiting Galileo^ itheA 
a prisoner in the Inqui^tica for philosopbioal 
heresy ; and at Naples he was told by MwAo^.t^at, 
by his declarations on religious questions, h/e 4»ad 
excluded himself from some distinctions wrhid^xbe 
should otherwise have paid him. But. such: if^9^ 
duct, though it did not please^ iwaa yet suf&^otlj 
safe ; and Milton staid two m/wths mori$ QtRofa^e, 
and went on to Florence without moi^i^^tioBi- . . 

From Florence he visited Lucqa. He aft^rW£Mrds 
went to Venice ; and, having sent away a collection 
of musick and other books» travelled to Gei^v^ 
which he probably considered as the metropolis of 
orthodoxy. 

Her^ he reposed as in a congenial element, and 
became. acquainted with John Diodati and Frede^ 
r:iok Spanheim, two learned professors of divinity* 
From Geneva he passed through France ; andicsme 
home, after an absence of a year and three months. 

At his return he heard of the death of his friend 
Charles Diodati ; a man whom it is reasonable to 
suppose of great merit, since he was thought by 
Milton worthy of a poem, intituled, **Epitaphium 
Damonis,*' written with the common but childish 
imitation of pastoral life. 

He now hired a lodging at the house of on^ 
Russel, a tailor in St. Bride's Church-yard, and 
undertook the education of John and Edward 



Philips^ * hifS eister'g sons. Finding his roams too 
little^ » he <took aiboust and garden in Aldersgate- 
street*5 wliieh was not then so much out of the 
world as ft is now ; and chose his dwelling at the 
upper >end of a passage, that he might. avoid the 
noise trf the street. Here he received more ,boys, 
to> be; boarded and instructed. 

'Let not our veneration for Milton forbid us to 
look with some degree of merriment on great pro- 
mises and small performance, on the man who 
hastens home, because his countrymen are con- 
tending for their liberty, and, when he reaches the 
scene of action, vapours away his patriotism in a 
private boarding-school. This is the period of -his 
life from which all his biographers seem inclined 
to shrink. They are unwilling that Milton should 
be degraded to a schoolmaster ; but since it cannot 
be denied that he taught boys, one finds out that 
he taught for nothing, and another that his motive 
was only zeal for the propagation of learning and 
vittuB; and all tell what they do not know to be 
true, cmly to excuse an act which no wise man 
will consider as in itself disgraceful* His father 

* This is inaccurately expressed: Philips, and Dr. Newton 
after him, say a garden-house^ i. e. a house situate in a garden, 
and of which there were, especially in the north suburbs of London, 
very many, if not few else. The term is technical, and frequently 
locdm in the Athen. and Fast. Oxon. The meaniBgthezeof may 
j)e CoUedjed J&om the article Thomas Famabe, the famous school^ 
master, of whom the author says, that he taught in Goldsmith's 
Rents, in Cripplegate parish, behind Redcross-street, where were 
large gardens and 'handsome houses. Milton's house in Jewin- 
fltfeeturad also a garden-house, as were indeed most of his dw^« 
jogs after h» settlemeot m London* 
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was alive ; his allowance was not ample ; and he 
supplied its deficiencies by an honest and ' useful 
employment 

It is told) that in the art of education he per- 
formed wonders ; and a formidable list is given of 
the authors, Grreek and Latin, that were read in 
Aldersgate-street by youth between ten and fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. Those who teB or reeteive 
these stories should consider, that nobody cim be 
taught &ster than he can learn. The speed of the 
horseman must be limited by the power of his 
horse. Every man, that has ever imdertaken to 
instruct others, can tell what slow advances he 
has been able to make, and how much patience it 
requires to recal vagrant inattention, to stimulate 
sluggish indifference, and to rectify absurd mis- 
apprehension. 

The purpose of Milton, as it seems, was to teach 
something more solid than the common literature 
of schools, by reading those authors that treat 
of physical subjects ; such as the Georgick, arid 
astronomical treatises of the ancients. This was a 
scheme of improvement which seems to have busied 
many literary projectors of that age. Cowley, who 
had more means than Milton of knowing what was 
wanting to the embellishments of life, formied the 
same plan of education in his imaginary college. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of external 
nature, and the sciences which that knowledge 
requires or includes, are not the great or the fre- 
quent business of the human mind. Whether we 
provide for action or conversation, whether we 
wish to be useful or pleasing, the first requisite is 
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the religious and moral knowledge of right atid 
wr^Og j th^ next.is an acquaintance with the history 
of mankind, and with those examples which may 
he s;ai4 to^ambody tjuth, and prove by events the 
r^spii^hleness of opinions. Prudence and Justice 
are TirtMes and excqjlences of all times and of all 
pUc^S we Are perpetually moraliBts, but we are 
gevm^ricians only by diance. Our intercourse 
wii^rJJ^tellectual nature is necessary; our specu- 
lal^qa wpqn matter are voluntary, and at leisure. 
Pbysiplogical learning is of such rare emergence, 
that one may know another half his life, without 
being able to estimate his skill in hydrostaticks or 
astronomy >, but his mc^ral and prudential charactei" 
immediately appears. 

Those authors, therefore, are to be read at 

schools that supply most axioms of prudence, niost 

principles pf moral truth, and most materiah for 

conversation ; and these purposes are best scarved 

«by poets, orators, and historians. 

Let me not be censured for this digression a^ 
pedantick or paradoxical ; for, if I have Milton 
against me, I have Socrates on my side. It was 
his labour to turn philosophy from the study of 
nature to speculations upon life ; but the inno- 
vatqrsf w;hom I. oppose are turning off attention 
from life to nature. They seem to think, that we 
are placed here to watch the growth of plant$,.or 
the motions of the stars. Socrates was^ rfttW of 
opinion^ that what we had to learn wa^jihpw-t^.dp 
good, aufl ^YP^^ ^^^^' 

* • m 
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Of institutions we may judge by their eflfects. 
From this wonder-working academy, I do not know 
that there ever proceeded any man very eminent 
for knowledge : its only genuine product, I believe, 
is a small History of Poetry, written in Latin by 
his nephew Philips, of which perhaps pone of my 
readers has ever heard *• 

That in his school, as in every thing else which 
he undertook, he laboured with great diligence, 
there is no reason for doubting, One part of his 
method deserves general imitation. He was careful 
to instruct his scholars in religipn. Every Sunday 
was spent upon theology ; of which he dictated a 
short system, gathered from the writers that were 
then fashionable in Dutch universities. 

He set his pupils an example of hard study and 
spare diet ; only now and then he allowed himself 
to pass a day of festivity and indulgence with some 
gay gentlemen of Gray's Ipn. 

He now began to engage in the controversies of 
the times, and lent his breath to blow the flames 
of contention. In l64il he published a treatise of 
Reformation, in two books, against the Established 
Church ; being willing to help the Puritans, who 
were, he says, inferior to the Prelates in learning. 

Hall, bishop of Norwich, had published an 
Humble Remonstrance, in defence of Episcopacy ; 

* " We may be sure, at least, that Dr. JoliDsbn had nerer 
seen the book he speaks of ; for it is entirely composed in English, 
though it8 title begins with two Latin words, ^ Theatrum Poe- 
tarum; or, a compleat Collection of the Poets, &q/ a circum- 
stance that probably misled the biographer of Milton "''^European 
Magazine, June 1787^ p. 38S. < 
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to which, in 1641, five ministers*, of whose names 
the . first letters made the celebrated word Smec- 
tymnum^ gave their Answer. Of this Answer a 
Confutation was attempted by the learned Usher ; 
and to the Confutation Milton published a Reply, 
intituled, Of Prelatical Episcopacy, and whether 
it may be deduced from the Apostolical Times, 
by virtue of those Testimonies which are alledged 
to that Purpose in some late Treatises, one whereof 
goes under the Name of James Lord Bishop of 
Armagh. 

I have transcribed this title to show, by his con- 
temptuous mention of Usher, that he had now 
adopted the puritanical savageness of manners. 
His next work was, The Reason of Church Go- 
vemment urged against Prelacy, by Mr. John 
Milton, 1642. In this book he discovers, not with 
ostentatious exultation, but with calm confidence, 
his high opinion of his own powers ; and promises 
to undertake something, he yet knows not what, 
that may be of use and honour to his country. 
" This," says he, " is not to be obtained but by 
devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit that cau en- 
rich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends 
out his seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his 
altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he 
pleases. To this must be added, industrious and 
select reading, steady observation, and insight into 
all seemly and generous arts and aJBTairs ; till which 
in some measure be compast, I refuse not to sustain 
this expectation.** From a promise like this, at once 

* Stephen Marshall^ Edmund Calamy^ Thomas Young, Ttfat- 
thew Newcomen^ WiUiam l^instow. 

h2 
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fervid, pious, and rational, might be expected the 
Paradise Lost. * 

He published the same year two more pam- 
phlets, upon the same question. To one of bis 
antagonists, who affirms that he was vomted out of 
the university y he answers in general terms : " The 
fellows of the college wherein I spent some years, 
at my parting, after I had taken two degrees, as 
the manner is, signified many times how much 
better it would content that I should stay. — As 
for the common approbation or dislike of that 
place, as now it is, that I should esteem or dis- 
esteem myself the more for that, too simple is the 
answerer, if he think to obtain with me. Of smaU 
practice were the physician who could not judge, 
by what she, and her sister have of long time vo- 
mited, that the worser stuff she strongly keeps in 
her stomach, but the better she is ever kecking at, 
and is queasy ; she vomits now out of sickness ; 
but before it will be well with her, she must vomit 
with strong physick. The university, in the time 
of her better health, and my younger judgement, 
I never greatly admired, but now much less." 

This is surely the language of a man who thinks 
that he has been injured. He proceeds to describe 
the course of his conduct, and the train . of his 
thoughts ; and, because he has been suspected of 
incontinence, gives an account of his own purity : 
" That if I be justly charged,*' says he, " with this 
crime, it may come upon me with tenfold shame.'* 

The style of his piece is rough, and such per- 
haps was that of his antagonist. This roughness 
he justifies, by great examples, in a long digres- 
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siori. Sometimes he tries to be humorous : " Lest 
I should take him for some chaplain in hand, some 
squire of the body to his prelate, one who serves 
not at the altar only, but at the court-cupboard, 
he will bestow on us a pretty model of himself; 
and sets me out half a dozen ptisical mottoes, 
wherever he had them, hopping short in the 
measure of convulsion fits ; in which labour the 
agony of his wit having escaped narrowly, instead 
of well-sized periods, he greets us with a quantity 
of thumb-ring poesies. — And thus ends this sec- 
tion, or rather dissection, of himself." Such is 
the controversial merriment of Milton; his gloomy 
seriousness is yet more offensive. Such is his ma- 
lignity, that hell grows darker at hisjrmm. . 

His father, after Reading was taken by Essex, 
came to reside in his house ; and his school in- 
creased. At Whitsuntide, in his thirty-fifth year, 
he married Mary, the daughter of Mr. Powel, a 
justice of the peace in Oxfordshire. He brought 
her to town with him, and expected all the ad- 
vantages of a conjugal life. The lady, however, 
seems not much to have delighted in the pleasures 
of spare diet and hard study ; for, as Philips relates, 
" having for a month led a philosophick lift, after 
having been used at home to a great house, and 
much company and joviality, her friends, possibly 
by her own desire, made earnest suit to have her 
company the remaining part of the summer ; which 
was granted, upon a promise of her return at Mi- 
chaelmas.'* 

Milton was too busy to much miss his wife ; he 
pursued his studies ; and now and then visited the 
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Lady Margaret Leigh, whom he has mentioned in 
one of his sonnets. At last Miqhaelmas arrived ; 
but the lady had no inclination to return to the 
suUen gloom of her husband's habitatiovi, and there<- 
fore very willingly forgot her promise* He sent 
her a letter, but had no answer; he sent more 
with the same success. It could be alledged that 
letters miscarry ; he therefore despatched a mes- 
senger, being by this time too angry to go him- 
self. His messenger was sent back with some con- 
tempt. The family of the lady were Cavaliers. 

In a man whose opinion of his own merit was 
like Milton's, less provocation than this might have 
raised violent resentmenf. Milton soon determined 
to repudiate her for disobedience ; and, being one 
of those who could easily find arguments to jus- 
tify inclination, published (in 1644) The Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce ; which was followed 
by The Judgement of Martin Bucer, concerning 
Divorce; and the next year, his Tetrachordon, 
Expositions upon the four chief Places of Scrip- 
ture which treat of Marriage. 

This innovation was opposed, as might be ex- 
pected, by the clergy, who, then holding their fa- 
mous assembly at Westminster, procured that the 
author should be called before the Lords ; " but 
that house," says Wood, " whether approving the 
doctrine, or not favouring his accusers, did soon 
dismiss him.'' ^ 

There seems not to have been much written 
against him, nor any thing by any writer of emi- 
nence. The antagonist that appeared is styled by 
him, A Serving Man turned Solicitor. Howell 
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in his Letters, mentions the new doctrine with con- 
tempt } and it was, I suppose, thought more worthy 
of derision than of confutation. He complains of 
this neglect in two sonnets, of which the first is 
contemptible, and the second not excellent. 

From this time it is observed, that he became 
an enemy to the Presbyterians, whom he had fa- 
voured before. He that changes his party by his 
humour is not more virtuous than he that changes 
it by his interest ; he loves himself rather than 
truth. 

His wife and her relations now found that Mil toft 
was not an unresisting sufferer of injuries ; and per- 
ceiving that he had begun to put his doctrine in 
practice, by courting a young woman of great ac- 
complishments, the daughter of one Doctor Davis, 
who was however not ready to comply, they re- 
solved to endeavour a re-union. He went some- 
times to the house of one Blackborough, his rela- 
tion, in the lane of St. Martin's le-Grand, and at 
one of his usual visits was surprised to see his wife 
come from another room, and implore forgiveness 
on her knees. He resisted her intreaties for a 
while ; " but partly,** says Philips, " his own ge- 
nerous nature, more inclinable to reconciliation 
than to perseverance in anger or revenge, and 
partly the strong intercession of friends on both 
sides, soon brought him to an act of oblivion and 
a fair league of peace." It were injurious to omit, 
that Milton afterwards received her father and her 
brothers in his own house, when they were dis- 
tressed, with other Royalists. 

He published about the same time his Areopa- 
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gitica, a Speech of Mr. John Milton for the Liberty 
of unlicensed Printing. The danger of such un- 
bounded liberty, and the danger of bounding it, 
have produced a problem in the science of govern- 
ment, which human understanding seems hitherto 
unable to solve. If nothing may be published but 
what civil authority shall have previously approved, 
power must always be the standard of truth ; if 
every dreamer of innovations may propagate his 
projects, ihere can be no settlement ; if every mlir- 
murer at government may diffuse discontent, there 
can be no peace ; and if every sceptick in theology 
may teach his follies, there can be no religion. 
The remedy against these evils is to punish the 
authors ; for it is yet allowed that every society 
may pimish, though not prevent, the publication 
of opinions which that society shall think perni- 
cious ; but this punishment, though it may crush 
the author, promotes the book ; and it seems not 
more reasonable to leave the right of printing un* 
restrained because writers may be afterwards cen- 
sured, than it would be to sleep with doors un- 
bolted, because by our laws we can hang a thief. 

But whatever were his engagements, civil or do- 
mestick, poetry was never long out of his thoughts. 

About this time (1645) a collection of his Latin 
and English poems appeared, in which the Allegro 
and Penseroso, with some otJiers, were first jmb- 
lished. 

He had taken a larger house in Barbican fbr the 
reception of scholars; but the numerous relations 
of his wife, to jivhom he generously granted • re- 
fuge for a while, occupied his rooms. In time, 
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however, they went away ; " and the bouse again/' 
says Philips, " now looked like a house of the Muses 
only, though the accession of scholars was not great. 
Possibly his having proceeded so far in the educa- 
tion of youth may have been the occasion of his 
adversaries calling him pedagogue and school-mas- 
ter ; ' whereas it is well known he never set up for 
a publick school, to teach all the young fry of a 
parish ; but only was willing to impart his learn- 
ing and knowledge to his relations, and the sons 
of gentlemen who were his intimate friends, and 
that neither his writings nor his way of teaching 
savoured in the least of pedantry/* 

Thus laboriously does his nephew extenuate 
what cannot be denied, and what might be con- 
fessed without disgrace. Milton was not a man 
who could become mean by a mean employment. 
This, however, his warmest friends seem not to» 
have found ; they therefore shift and palliate. He 
did not sell literature to all comers at an open 
shop ; he was a chamber-mUliner, and measured 
his commodities to his friends. 

Philips, evidently impatient of viewing him in 
this state of degradation, tells us that it was not 
long continued ; and, to raise his character again, 
has a mind to invest him with military splendour : 
*^ He is much mistaken,*' he says, ** if there was 
not about this time a design of making him an 
adjutant-general in Sir William Waller's army. But 
the new-modelling of the army proved an obstruc- 
tion to. the design." An event cannot be set at a 
much greater distance than by having been only 
designed^ about some tme, if a man be not much mis- 
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taken. Milton shall be a pedagogue no longer ; 
for, if Philips be not much mistaken, somebody at 
some time designed him for a soldier. 

About the time that the army was new-modelled 
(1645), he removed to a smaller house in Holboum, 
which (^ned backward into Lincoln's-Inn-Fields« 
He is not known to have published any thing after- 
wards till the king's death, wh^n, finding his mur- 
derers condemned by the Presbyterians, he wrote 
a treatise to justify it, and to compose the mnds of 
the people. 

He made some Remarks on the Articles of Peace 
between Ormond and the Irish Rebels. While he 
contented himself to write, he perhaps did only 
what his conscience dictated ; and if he did not 
very vigUantly watch the influence of his own pas- 
sions, and the gradual prevalence of opinions, first 
wiUingly admitted, and then habitually indulged ; 
if objections, by being overlooked, were forgotten, 
and desire superinduced conviction ; he yet shared 
only the common weakness of mankind, and might 
be no less sincere than his opponents. But as fac- 
tion seldom leaves a man honest, however it might 
find him, Milton is suspected of having interpo- 
lated the book called Icon Basilike, which the 
council of state, to whom he was now made Latia 
secretary, employed him to censure, by inserting 
a prayer taken from Sidney's Arcadia, and imputing 
it to the king; whom he charges, in his Icono- 
clastes, with the use of this prayer, as with a heavy - 
crime, in the indecent language with which pro- 
sperity had emboldened the advocates for rebellion 
to ipsult all that is venerable or great : " Who 
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would have imagined ^o little fear in him of the 
true all-seeing deity— as, immediately before his 
death, to pop into the hands of the grave bishop 
that attended him, as a special relique of his sainty 
exercises, a prayer stolen word for word from the 
mouth of a heathen woman praying to a heathen 
God?'* 

The papers which the king gave to Dr. Juxon on 
the scaffold the regicides took away, so that they 
were at least the publishers of this prayer ; and 
Dr. Birch, who had examined the question with 
great care, was inclined to think them the forgers. 
The use of it by adaptation was innocent ; and 
they who could so noisily censure it, with a little 
extension of their malice could contrive what they 
wanted to accuse. 

King Charles the Second, being now sheltered 
in Hdland, employed Salmasius, professor of polite 
learning at Ley den, to write a defence of his father 
and of monarchy J and, to excite his industry, 
gave him, as was reported, a hundred Jacobuses. 
Salmasius was a man of skill in languages, know- 
ledge of antiquity, and sagacity of emendatory 
criticism, almost exceeding all hope of human at- 
tainment ; and having, by excessive praises, been 
confirmed in great confidence of himself, though he 
probably had not much considered the principles 
of society or the right of government, undertook 
the employment without distrust of his own quali- 
fications; and, as his expedition in writing was 
wonderful, in 1649 published Defensio Regis. 

To this Milton was required to write a sufficient 
answer; which he performed (1651) in such a 
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manner, that Hobbes declared himself unable to 
decide whose language was best, or whose argu- 
ments were worst. In my opinion, Milton's periods 
are smoother, neater, and more pointed; but he 
delights himself with teazing his adversary as 
much as with confuting him. He makes a foolish 
allusion of Salmasius, whose doctrine he considers 
as servile and unmanly, to the stream of Sal- 
masius, , which, whoever entered, left half Ms 
viriUty behind him. Salmasius was a Frenchriian, 
and was unhappily married to a scold. Tu es 
GalluSy says Milton, et, ut aiunt^ nimtum gattina- 
ceus. But his supreme pleasure is to tax his ad- 
versary, so renowned for criticism, with vitious 
latin. He opens his book with telling that he has 
used Persona^ which, according to Milton, signifies 
only a Mask^ in a sense not known to the Romans, 
by applying it as we apply Person. But as Ne- 
mesis is always on the watch, it is memorable that 
he has enforced the charge of a solecism by an 
expression in itself grossly solecistical, when for 
one of those supposed blunders, he says, as Ker, 
and I think some one before him, has remarked, 
propino te grammatistis tuts vapulandum. From 
vapulo, which has a passive sense, vapulandus can 
never be derived. No man forgets his original 
trade : the rights of nations, and of kings, sihk 
into questions of grammar, if grammarians discuss 
them. 

Miltonj when he undertook this answer, was 
weak of body and dim of sight ; but his will was 
forward, and what was wanting of health was 
supplied by zeal. He was rewarded with a thchi-' 
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sand pounds, and his book was much read ; for 
paradox, recommended by spirit and elegance, 
easily gains attention ; and he, who told every man 
that he was equal to his king, could hardly want 
an audience. 

That the performance of Salmasius was not dis- 
persed with equal rapidity, or read with equal 
eagerness, is very credible. He taught only the 
stale doctrine of authority, and the unpleasing duty 
of submission ; and he had been so long not only 
the monarch but the tyrant of literature, that 
almost all mankind were delighted to find him 
defied and insulted by a new name, not yet con^ 
sidered as any one's rival. If Christina, as is said, 
commended the Defence of the People, her pur- 
pose must be to torment Salmasius, who was then 
at court ; for neither her civil station, nor her na- 
tural character, could dispose her to favour the 
doctrine, who was by birth a queen, and by temper 
despotick. 

That Salmasius wasj from the appearance of Mil- 
ton's book, treated with neglect, there is not much 
proof; but to a man, so long accustomed to ad- 
miration, a little praise oi his antagonist would be • 
sufficiently oflTensive, and might incline him to leave 
Sweden, from which however he was dismissed, not 
with any mark of contempt, but with a train of at-» 
tendants scarcely less than regaL 

He prepared a reply, which, left as it was im- 
perfect, was published by his son in the year of the 
Restoration. In the beginning, being probably 
most in pain for his Latinity, he endeavours to 
defend his use of the word personce ; but, if I rer 
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member right, he misses a better authority than 
any that he has found, that of Juvenal in his fourth 
satire : 

— Quid agis cum dira & foedior omni 
Crimine persona est ? 

As Salmasius reproached Milton with losing his 
eyes in the quarrel, Milton delighted himself with 
the belief that he had shortened Salmasius's life, 
and both perhaps with more malignity than reason. 
Salmasius died at the Spa, Sept. 3, 1653 ; and, as 
controvertists are commonly said to be killed by 
their last dispute, Milton was flattered with the 
credit of destroying him. 

Cromwell had now dismissed the parliament by 
the authority of which he had destroyed monarchy, 
and commenced monarch himself, under the title 
of Protector, but with kingly and more than kingly 
power. That his authority was lawful, never was 
pretended ; he himself founded his right only in 
necessity ; but Milton, having now tasted the honey 
of publick employment^ would not return to hunger 
and philosophy, but, continuing to exercise his 
office under a manifest usurpation, betrayed to his 
power that liberty which he had defended. No- 
thing can be more just than that rebellion should 
end in slavery ; that he who had justified the mur- 
der of his king, for some acts which seemed to him 
unlawful, should now sell his services, and his flat- 
teries, to a tyrant, of whom it was evident that he 
could do nothing lawful. 

He had now been blind for some years ; but his 
vigour of intellect was such, that he was not dis- 
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abled to discharge his office of Latin secretary, or 
continue his controversies. His mind was too eager 
to be diverted, and too strong to be subdued. 

About this time his first wife died in child-bed, 
having left him three daughters. As he probably 
did not much love her, he did not long continue 
the appearance of lamenting her ; but after a short 
time masried Catharine, the daughter of one cap- 
tain Woodcock of Hackney ; a woman doubtless 
educated in opinions like his own. She died, within 
a year, of childbirth, or some distemper that fol- 
lowed it ; and her husband honoured her memory 
with a poor sonnet. 

The first reply to Milton's Defensio Populi was 
published in 1651, /called Apologia pro Rege et 
Populo Anglicano, contra Johannis Polypragmatici 
(alias MUtoni) defensionem destructivam Regis et 
PopulL Of this the author was not known ; but 
Milton and his nephew Philips, under whose name 
he published an answer so much corrected by him, 
that it might be called his own, imputed it to 
Bramhal j and, knowing him no friend to regicides, 
thought themselves at liberty to treat him as if 
they hacf known what they only suspected. 

Next year appeared Regii Sanguinis clamor ad 
Ccelum. Of this the author was Peter du Moulin, 
who was afterwards prebendary of Canterbury; 
but Morus, or More, a French minister, having tne 
care of its publication, was treated as the writer 
by Milton in his Defensio Secunda, and over- 
whelmed by such violence of invective, that he 
b^gan to shrink under the tempest^ and gave his 
persecutors the means of knowing the true author. 
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Du MouUa was now in great daiiger^ciridyjtl^lEbti^s 
pride operated against his tnaligwity ;uand ]|i(|^h4fe 
and his friends were more wiUdngtliat Du^M^ditlid 
should escape than that he should be conncfe^d'of 
-mistake. . • 't t..; 

In this second Defence he shows that Im* ^Id- 
quence is not merely satirical ; the rudenieBS of Ms 
invective is equalled by the grossness of his^tikittctfy. 
" Deserimur, Cromuelle tu solus superes, hd'>te 
Buipdina nostrarutn rerum rediit, in te soll> ^ggH- 
sigtit, insuperabili tuae virtuti cedimus cuncti,' tMS- 
mine vel obloquente, nisi qui aaquales ina&quftifi 
ipse honores sibi quasrit, aut digniori concessos 
invidet, aut non inteUigit nihil esse in societate 
hominum raagis vel Deo gratum, vel rationi con- 
sentaneum, esse in civitate nihil asqiiius, nihil uti- 
lius, quam potiri rerum dignissimum. £um te 
agnoscunt omnes, Cromuelle, ea tu civis maximui; 
et gloriosissimus *, dux publici consilii, exerdtui^lKi 
fortissimorum imperator, pater patriae gessisti. Sic 
tu spontanea bonorum omnium et animitus missa 
voce salutaris.'* -ji 

Caesar, when be assumed the perpetual dictator- 
ship, had not more servile or more elegaht^fiatter]^ 
A translation may show its servility ; but its ele- 
gance is less attainable. Having exposed the un- 
skilfulness or selfishness of the former government, 
" We were left,*' says Milton, " to ourselves : the 
whole national interest fell into our hands> and 
subsists only in your abilities. To youjc viirtu^ 



* It may be doubted whether gloriosissimus be here Used' with 
MOton's boasted purity. Res gloriosa is nxi4^Ksiri^uS'*9nhg^/Mt 
vir^rioms U oommooly a bragggrty^in in miksg^i/Jri^^U^f ^n '^ 
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Overpowering and resistless, every man gives way, 
except some who, without equal qualifications, 
aspire to equal honours, who envy the distinctions 
of merit greater than their own, or who have yet 
to learn, that in the coalition of human society 
nothing is more pleasing to God, or more agreeable 
to reason, than that the highest mind should have 
the sovereign power. Such, sir, are you by ge- 
neral confession ; such are the things achieved by 
you, the greatest and most glorious of our coun- 
trymen, the director of our publick councils, the 
leader of unconquered armies, the father of your 
country ; for by that title does every good man 
hail you witli sincere and voluntary praise**' 

Next year, having defended all that wanted 
defence, he found leisure to defend himself. He 
undertook his own vindication against More, whom 
he declares in his title to be justly called the author 
of the Regii Sanguinis Clamor. In this there is 
no want of vehemence or eloquence, nor does he 
forget his wonted wit. " Morus es ? an Momus ? 
an uterque idem est?** He then remembers that 
morus is latin for a mulberry-tree, and hints at the 
known transformation : 

— Poma alba ferebat 
Quae post nigra tulit Morus. 

With this piece ended his controversies; and 
he from this time gave himself up to his private 
studies and his civil employment. 

As secretary to the Protector he is supposed to 
have written the Declaratioti of the reasons for a 
war with Spain. His agency was considered as of 

VOL. I. I 
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great importaDce ; for, when a treaty witb.Sire4^it 
was artfully suspended, the delay was publickljr 
imputed to Mr. Miltcm's indisposition ; and the. 
Swedish agent was provoked to express his wonder^ 
that only one man in England could write Latio^ 
and that man blind* 

Being now forty-seven years old, and seeing him? 
self disencumbered from external interruptions^ he 
seems to have recollected his former purposes^ apd 
to have resumed three great works which he . had 
planned for his future employment ; an epick poem, 
the history of his country, and a dictionary of the 
Latin tongue. 

To collect a dictionary, seems a work . of all 
others least practicable in a state of blindness, be- 
cause it depends upon perpetual and minute in*- 
spection and collation. Nor would Milton proba- 
bly have begun it, after he had lost his eyes ; but, 
having had it always before him, he continued it, 
says Philips, almost to his dying day; hut the papers 
were so discomposed and deficient ^ that they cotdd not 
be Jilted for the press. The compilers of the Latin 
dictionary, printed at Cambridge, had the use of 
those collections in three folios ; but what was their 
fate afterwards is not known*. 

* The Cambridge Dictionary^ published in 4to. 1^3> is no 
other than a copy^ with some small additions^ of that of Dr. Adan 
Littletcm in l6'8d^ by sundry perscHis^ of whom^ though their namea 
are ooncealed^ there is gneat reason to conjecture that 'Miltai'4k- 
nephewj Edward Philips^ is one ; for it is expressly said t^. Wofi^y 
Fasti^ vol. i. p. 9.66, that " Milton'a Thesaurus" n^^me t^ihif^ 
hands; and it is asserted^ in the preface thereto^ that the editors 
thereof had the use of three large folios in manusoiiptiy oiHeela^ 
and digested into akihabetical order by Mr. John Miltou 
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' ^b cdittpUB a history from various authors, when 
tTiey can oiily be consulted by other eyes, is not 
easy, nor possible, but with more skilful and at- 
tentive help tlian can be commonly obtained ; and 
it was probably the difficulty of consulting and com- 
paring that stopped Milton's narrative at the Con- 
quest ; a peridd at which afiairs were not very in- 
tricate', lior authors very numerous, 

' Pof the subject of his epick poem, after much 
ddiberatioii, long choosing, and beginning late, he 
fiked upon Paradise Lost ; a design so comprehen- 
sive, that it could be justified only by success. He 
had once designed to celebrate King Arthur, as he 
hints in his verses to Mansus ; but Arthur xvas re- 
servedy says Fenton, to another destiny*. 

It appears, by some sketches of poetical projects 
left in manuscript, and to be seen in a library f at 
Cambridge, that he had digested his thoughts on 
this subject into one of those wild dramas which 
were anciently called Mysteries ; and Philips had 
seen what he terms part of a tragedy, beginning 
with the first ten lines of Satan's address to the 
Sun. These mysteries consist of allegorical per* 
sons; such as Justice, Mercy, Faith* Of the 



It has been i^marked^ that the additions^ together with the pre-* 
face above-mentioned^ and a la^ge part of the title of the '^ Cam- 
fa^dge Dictionary/' have been incorporated and printed with the 
0bb9#^nt editions of ^' Littleton's Dictionary," till that Of 1734* 
VM» Biojgr* Brit* 2985, in not. So that, for aught that appears 
t0 the coiiltr^Ty, t^hilips was the last possessor of Milton's MS. 

*"9d es0, to be the subject of an heroick poem, written by Sir 

. t Trirfgj^'CdlfeJe. 
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tragedy Or mystery of Paradise Lost there are two 
plans: 



The Persons; 

Michael. 

Chorus of Angels. 
Heavenly Love. 
Lucifer. 



The Persons. 



)/. 



Moses. 

Divine Justice, Wis^oijlr 

Heavenly Love. . 
The Evening Star, Btev 



Adam,) . , , « perus. 

Eve, j^*^ *^ S*n»^"*-Chorus of Angels. 



Conscience. 

Death. 

Labour, 

Sickness, 

Discontent, 

ignorance, 

with others ; 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 



.. ri 



Mutesr 



Lucifer. 

Adam. 

Eve. 

Conscience. 

Labour, 

Sickness, 

Discontent, ^3^^,^^^..! 

Ignorance, 

Fear, 

Death, 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 



Paradise LosU 



The Persons. 



ffO J 



Moses, crpoXdyftw, recounting how he assiim^Jijs 
true body; that.it corrupts not, because it is with 
God iq the mount ; declares the like watlj JpJ^gg^ 
and Elijah ; besides the purity of the ^laf^f^^hat 
certain pure winds, Aew% and cloud^^^jgi^^j^^e it 
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from corruption ; whence exhorts to the sight of 
God ; tells they cannot see Adam in the state of 
innocence, by reason of their sin. 

us ice, I debating what should become of man, 
^ercy, > if he fall. 
Wisdom, J 

Clj^rus of Angels singing a hymn of the Creation* 

ACT IL 

Heavenly Love. 
Evening Star. 

Chorus sing the marnage-song, and describe Pa- 
radise. 

ACT III. 

Ludfer contrivi.* Ad«n-s ruin. 
Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Lucifer^s re- 
bellion and fall. 

ACT IV, 

^•^™' I fallen, 
Eve, > 

Conscience cites them to God's examination. 

Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam has lost. 

ACT V. 

^ A(fetti aitfd Eve driven out of Paradise. 

iuV'-i ?i ] _ presented by an angd with 

, Grief, Hatred, Envy, War, FarY 
**'^imi(i^,'Pestilehce, Sickness, Discontent, ^Mutes. 
*' 'IP^&C^, f^ar, Death, 3 
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To whom he gives their name*. Likawifie^iniae^ 
Heat, Tempest, &c. «^i Lnnl - 

Faith, ^ . ^' 'U'iv. 

Hope, > comfort him and instruct him. 

Charity, 3 

Chorus briefly concludes. • '-o . 

» . * 

Such was his first design, which could have prOf- 
duced only an allegory, or mystery. The foUo^^iilg 
sketch seems to have attained more maturity. ' " * 



». t 



Adam unparadised : 

The angel Gabriel, either descending or enter# 
ing ; showing, since this globe was created, his frel 
qnency as much on earth as in heaven j describes 
Paradise. Next the Chorus, showing the reaMHi 
of his coming to keep his watch in Paradise, vHkt 
Lucifer's rebellion, by command from God| -afad 
withal expressing his desire to see and know mon^ 
concerning this excellent new creature, man. Tft4 
angel Gabriel, as by his name signifying a ^rincEi 
of power, tracing Paradise with a more fr^e ofiSc^ 
passes by the stationiof the Chorus, and, d^iredis^ 
them, relates what he knew of man; as the csreiiion 
of Eve, with their love and marriage. After tisid, 
Lucifer appears ; after his overthrow, bemoans him 
self, seeks revenge on man. The Chorus pif^ara 
resistance on his first approach. At last; affe^r df& 
course of enmity on either side, he d^>arts:<i^tett 
the Chorus sings of the battle atid vicfcoi^Hi-Hett 
ven, against him and his accomplices : ^iai9 fbtSn&i^ 
after the first act) was sung a kymik of theteRBotlon. 
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Jlmre blgginf fm,y appear Lucifer, relating and in^ 
isulting in Mvhat he had done to the destruction of 
man. Man next, and Eve having by this time been 
reduced by the serpent, appears confusedly covered 
with leaves. Conscience in a shape accuses him ; 
Justice cites him to the place whither Jehovah 
jCaUed for him. In the mean while, the Chorus en- 
tertains the stage, and is informed by some angel 
tbp manner of the fall. Here the Chorus bewails 
Adam's fall ; Adam then and Eve return ; accuse 
one another ; but especially Adam lays the blame 
to his wife; is stubborn in his offence. Justice 
appears, reasons with him, convinces him. The 
Chorus admonishes Adam, and bids him beware of 
Lucifer's example of impenitence. The angel is 
«ent to banish them out of Paradise ; but before 
oaases to pass before his eyes, in shapes, a mask of 
ail the evils of this life and world. He is bumbled, 
I'elents, despairs ; at last appears Mercy, comforts 
him, pfTomises the Messiah; then calls in Faith^ 
Hope, and Charity ; instructs him ; he repents, 
gives God the glory, submits to his penalty. The 
(jhdras briefly concludes. Compare this with the 
iiiirlner draught. 

uoTlieae are very imperfect rudiments of Paradise 
jMit I \mt it is pleasant to see great works in their 
aminal (State, pregnant with latent possibilities o€ 
exoeUenee $ nor could there be any more delightful 
QQteftainment than to trace their gradual growth 
ftod-enpaEsioaii, and to observe how they are some^ 
tioidiS* suddenly advanced by accidental hints, a^ 
fiaaHetim^s dowly improved by steady meditation. 
( jdmnmtiMi ib almost the only literary labour which 
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blindness cannot obstruct, and th^i*iefi*e^ hfe'>ilav 
turally solaced his solitude by the m^dtg€m&^ 
his fancy, and the melody of his numbers. ■ 'Her 
had done what he knew to be necessarily previoiisf 
to poetical excellence; he had made himself -ac- 
quainted with seemly arts and affairs; his cdttitt 
prehension was extended by various knowl^dg^g 
and his memory stored with intellectual treasures^ 
He was skilful in many languages, and had, by 
reading and composition, attained the full mastery 
of his own. He would have wanted little help frotti 
books, had he retained the power of perusing them. 
But while his greater designs were advancing, 
having now, like many other authors, caught the 
love of publication, he amused himself, as he could, 
with little productions. He sent to the press (1668) 
a manuscript of Raleigh, called The Cabinet- 
Council ; and next year gratified his malevolence 
to the clergy, by a Treatise of Civil Power iA 
Ecclesiastical Cases, and the Means of removing 
Hirelings out of the Church. 'jni' 

Oliver was now dead ; Richard was constraifited 
to resign : the system of extemporary goverflmelM, 
which had been held together only by foix^e, •«*- 
turally fell into fragments when that fon3e'''*#as 
taken away ; and Milton saw himself and histetoite^ 
in equal danger. But he had still hope of xlding 
something. He wrote letters, which TdEndqhds 
published, to such men as he thougirt ftiendsitb 

' the new commonwealth 5 and even in the >y€fitr 6? 
the Restoration he bated no jot cfhemt 6T>1wpey 
but was fantastical enough to think that theflaatkHi, 

**agitirted^as it was, might be settled /by:i«^mpil€t. 
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cft|}ed)A,ii(ee4y>and easy Way to establish a free 
CoiQ^^^awealth ; wluch was, however, enough con- 
sidered U> be both seriously and ludicrously an- 
lowered. 

Thte obstinate enthusiasm of the commonwealth- 
men was very remarkable. When the king was 
Q|>|)iarently returning, Harrington, with a few as- 
aocaates as fantastical as himself, used to meet, wUh 
^U the gravity of political importance, to settle a^ 
equal government by rotation ; and Milton, kick- 
ing when he could strike no longer, was foolish 
enough to publish, a few weeks before the Restor 
ration. Notes upon a sermon preached by one, 
Griffiths, intituled, the Fear of God and the King. 
To these notes an an swer was written by L'Estrange^ 
in a; pamphlet petulantly called No Blind Guides. 

But whatever Milton could write, or men of 
greater activity could do, the King was now about 
to be restored with the irresistible approbation of 
the people. He was therefore no longer secretary, 
and was consequently obliged to quit the houaie 
,which he held by his office ; and, proportioning 
his^ sense of danger to his opinion of the import- 
ance of his writings, thought it convenient to seek 
some shelter, and hid himself for a time in Bar- 
^olomew-close, by West Smithfield. 
( '"I: cannot but remark a kind of respect, per- 
hdpfe unconsciously paid to this great man by his 
biographers: every house in which he resided. :is 
historically mentioned, as if it were an injury to 
neglect naming any place that he honoured by. his 
pccsfeaaoe. 
fiX^Kjiag^ with lenity of which the world h^ib^d 
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perhaps no other examine, declined to be the^^ut^ 
or avenger of his own or his father's wrongst^ aiA 
promised to admit into the Ajct of OblivioOiaH 
except those whom the parliament should except | 
and the parliament doomed none to capital paniaib- 
ment but the wretches who had immediatdy .c6- 
operated in the murder of the King. Miltom ivmB 
certainly not one of them ; he had only justifb^ 
what they had done. .fj 

This justification was indeed sufficiently oSbA^ 
flive ; and (June 16) an order was issued to seise 
Milton's Defence, and Goodwin's Obstructors «f 
Justice, another book of the siime tendency^ and 
bum them by the common hangman. The attorir 
ney-general was ordered to prosecute the authors 5 
but Milton was not seized, nor perhaps very 
diligently pursued. 

Not long after (August 19) the flutter of inir 
numerable bosoms was stilled by an act> which the 
King, that his mercy might want no recommen. 
dstion of elegance, rather called an Act o£ Ob^ 
livion than of Grace. Goodwin was named, vnth 
ninete^i more, as incapacitated for any puUklt: 
trust ; but of Milton there was no exception^ • n 

Of this tenderness shown to Milton, the curtwitjr 
of mankind has not forborn to inquire the reaaM^ 
Burnet thinks he was forgotten i but this is aiH)tfa^ 
instance which may confirm Dalrymple's ob6e&- 
vatjoQ^ who says, " that whenever Burnet'ts > nai:^ 
rations are examined, he appears to be mistakem'/ 

Forgottai he was not ; for his prosecutieiij was 
ordered ; it must be therefore by design tiiab^e 
was included in the general obUviatw tHe jil)aa&d 
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to have had frifends in the house, such as Man^elj 
1il^orrice,=and Sir Thomas Clarges: and undoubtedly 
a man like him mast have had influence. A very 
particular story of his escape is told by Richardson 
vh his Memoirs, which he received from Pope, as 
delivered by Betterton, who might have heard it 
frcmi Davenant. In the war between the King and 
parliament^ Davenant was made prisoner and con- 
demned to die ; but was spared at the request of 
Hilton. When the turn of success brought Milton 
into the like danger, Davenant repaid the benefit 
by appearing in his favour. Here is a recipro- 
cation of generosity and gratitude so pleasing, thit 
ihe tale makes its own way to credit. But if hel|) 
were wanted, I know not where to find it. The 
danger of Davenant is certain from his own re^ 
lation; but of his escape there is no account. 
Betterton's narration can be traced no higher 5 it 
is not known that he had it from Davenant. We 
are told that the benefit exchanged was life for lifef; 
but it seems not certain that Milton's life ever was 
m danger. Goodwin, who had committed the same 
fcind of crime, escaped with incapacitation ; and, 
as exclusion from publick trust is a punishment 
^hich the J)OWer of government can commonly ' 
inflict without the help of a particular law, it te^ 
quiFed no great interest to exempt Milton from a 
^dfif^ure little more than verbal. Something may 
be^reasonably ascribed to veneration and compas^ 
^ion^ to veneration of his abilities, and compassion 
&fir his distresses, which made it fit to forgive his 
dolalis^ fbr his learnings He was now poor and 
Uktnd; aidd viko would pursue with violence ' affi 
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illustrious enemy, depressed by fortune, atid ditf? 
armed by nature*? ' ' ' ' 

The publication of the Act of Oblivion put hini 
in the same condition with his fellow-subjects. Hf^ 
was, however, upon some pretence now not kno^, 
in tjie custody of the serjeant in December j attil 
when he was released, upon his refusal of the fees 
demanded, he and the serjeant were called beforfe 
the house. He was now safe within the shade' ttf 
oblivion, and knew himself to be as much but'Vtf 
the power of a griping officer, as any other maft*. 
How the question was determined is not knowti. 
Milton would hardly have contended, but that he 
knew himself to have right on his side. 

He then removed to Jewin-street, near Alders- 
gate-street; and, being blind and by no means 
wealthy, wanted a domestick companion and at- 
tendant ; and therefore, by the recommendation 
of Dr. Paget, married Elizabeth Minshul, of a 
gentleman's family in Cheshire, probably without 
a fortune. All his wives were virgins ; for he has 
declared that he thought it gross and indelicate i6 
be a second husband : upon what other principled 
his choice was made cannot now be known ; but 
marriage afforded not much of his happiness. Tfie 

first wife left him in disgust, and was brought bac^ 

. ■ It 

* A different accouirt of the means by which Milton aecui^ 
himself is given by an historian lately brought to light. '^ Miltcp^ 
Latin secretary to Cromwell, distinguished by his writinffs in 
farotir of the rights and liberties of the people, pretendeA to be 
dead, and had a publick funeral procession. The king ap()laiid(iil 
his polky in escaping the pi^nishment (^ death, by ai ae^on^l^t 
s]liow.of dying/'— £^f<nni72gAam*^ History of Great. Britflirf^^yfihh 
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orily by terror ; the second, indeed, setems to have 
been more a favourite, but her life was short.r The 
third, as PhiUps relates, oppressed his children in 
his life-time, and cheated them at his death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an obscure 
sitory, he was offered the continuance of his em- 
ployment, and, being pressed by his wife to accept 
it, answered, " You, like other women, want to 
Tide in your coach ; my wish is to live and die a|i 
honest man.'' If he considered the Latin secretary 
as exercising any of the powers of government, he 
that had shared authority, either with the parliar 
ment or Cromwell, might have forborn to taljs: 
very loudly of his honesty ; and if he thought 
the office purely ministerial, he certainly might 
have honestly retained it under the King. But this 
tale has too little evidence to deserve a disquisition j 
large offers and sturdy rejections are among the 
common topicks of falsehood. . . 

He had so much either of produce or gratitude, 
that he forbore to disturb the new settlement; witl^ 
any of his political or ecclesiastical opinions, and 
from this time devoted himself to poetry and lite* 
rature. Of his zeal for learning in all its parts, he 
gave a proof by publishing, the next year (I66I), 
Accidence commenced Grammar; a little book 
which has nothing remarkable, but that its author, 
who had been lately defending the supi:eme powers 
of his country, and was then writing Paradise Lost, 
could descend from his elevation to rescue childrea 
from the perplexity of grammatical confusix>n, BSkd 
thfe trouble' of lessons unnecessarily repeated. . ^^ 
' About this time Elwood the quaker, being re- 
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commended to him as one who'irMtd-rilid !lMbt 
to him for the advantage of his coiivenation»-ftiL 
tended him every afternoon except on ' SutKJbB})r#ii 
Milton, who, in his letter to Hartiib^ had dieclatet^' 
that to read Latin with an English mdutk is €»' ^iU 
a hearing as low French^ required thai EJwodd 
should learn and practise the Italian pronunciatvoQ^' 
which, he said, was necessary, if he Would talk 
with foreigners. This seems to have been a t^^ 
toublesome without use. There is little reasbii*fer 
preferring the Italian pronunciation to owt' '^wi^ 
except that it is more general ; and to teach it to 
an Englishman is only to make him a foreigner at 
home. He who travels, if he speaks Latin, may 
so soon learn the sounds which every native gives 
it, that he need make no provision before his 
journey ; and if strangers visit us, it is their business 
to practise such conformity to our modes as tbey 
expect from us in their own countries. Elwood 
complied with the directions, and improved himisrelf 
by his attendance; for he relates, that Miltoti, 
having a curious ear, knew by his voice when lit 
read what he did not understand, and would' st4i{>; 
him, and open the most difficult passages. - m . . . 

In a short time he took a house in the Artillery; 
Walk, leading to Bunhill Fields ; the mention of 
which concludes the register of Milton's removaii^ 
and habitations. He lived longer in this pliMse 
than any other. • ' : 

He was now busied by Paradise Lost. Wh^ence 
he drew the original design has b^en variously c^' 
jectured by men who cannot bear tothkk^itii^- 
selves ignorant of that which, at last, Ddtfaa^ Mlili^' 
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hint M' ^m-'Itaiisoi tragedy. Voltaire tells a mH 
apdij^^^authprised story of a farce seen by Milton in 
It4yi* which 4)pened tthus : Let the Rainbow be the 
WidMe&Uch of the Fiddle qf Heaven. It has been 
sdr^eady shown, that the first conception was a 
tragedy or mystery, not of a narrative, but a dra* 
m^tick work, which he is supposed to have begua 
t0 reduce to its present form about the time (1655) 
when h^ finished his dispute with the defenders of 
the king. 

He long had promised to adorn his native country 
by some great performance, while he had yet per- 
haps no settled design, and was stimulated only 
by such expectations as naturally arose firom the 
survey of his attainments, and the consciousness 
of his powers. Wliat he should undertake, it was 
difficult to determine- He was long choosing^ and 
began late. 

While he was obliged to divide his time between 
his private studies and affairs of state, his poetical 
labour must have been often interrupted ; and 
perhaps he did little more in that busy time than 
construct the narrative, adjust the episodes, pro- 
portion the parts, accumulate images and senti- 
ments^ aud treasure in his memory, or preserve in 
writing, such hints as books or meditation would 
supply. Nothing particular is known of his intel- 
lectual operations while he was a statesman ; for, 
hsLjimg '^very help and accommodation at hand, he 
hs^npi^eed of uncommon expedients. 

iB^togt ;driven from all publick stations, he is yet: 
to0igreat not to be traced by curiosity to his retirer 
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ment ; where he has been found by Mr. 
the fondest of his admirers, sitting hcfbr^ his door 
in a grey coat of coarse clothe in warm^ sultry ss>e€f^ther^ 
to enjoy the fresh air ; and sOy as in his own r;oom^ 
receiving the visits of the people of distinguished ffarts 
as welt as quality. His visitors of high quality 
must now be imagined to be few: but men of 
parts might reasonably court the conversation of 
a man so generally illustrious, that foreigners are 
reported, by Wood, to have visited the house in 
Bread-street where he was born. 

According to another account, he was seen in a 
small house, neatly enough dressed in black cloathsy 
sitting in a room hung with rusty green; pale but 
not cadaverous^ with chalkstones in his hands. He 
saidf thaty if it were not for the gout, his blindness 
would be tolerable. 

In the intervals of his pain, being made unable 
to use the common exercises, he used to swing in 
a chair, and sometimes played upon an organ. 

He was now confessedly and visibly emploj^ed 
upon his poem, of which the progress might be 
noted by those with whom he was familiar ; for he 
was obliged, when he had composed as many lines 
as his memory would conveniently retain, to ena- 
ploy some friend in writing them, having, at least 
for part of the time, no regular attendant. This 
gave opportunity to observations and reports. 

Mr. Philips observes, that there was a very Re- 
markable circumstance in the composure of Para- 
dise Lost, ** which I have a particular reason," says 
he, "to remember ; for whereas I had the perusal 
of it from the very beginning, for some years, as I 
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'tfr^m^nrom^ time to time to visit him, in parcels of 
teA', tWeni:y, or thirty verses at a time (which, being 
\Hitteii by whatever hand came next, might possibly 
\vant correction as to the orthography and point* 
tng); having, as the summer came on, not been 
ihowed any for a considerable while, and desiring 
xHe reason thereof, was answered, that his vein 
never happily flowed but from the autumnal 
ecjmnox to the vernal ; and that whatever he atr 
temjpted at other times was never to his satis- 
faction, though he courted his fancy never so 
much ; so that, in all the years he was about this 
poem, he may be said to have spent half his time 
therein.** 

Upon this relation Toland remarks, that in his 
opinion Philips has mistaken the time of the year j 
for Milton, in his Elegies, declares, that with the 
advance of the spring he feels the increase of his 
poetical force, redeunt in carmina vires. To this it 
is answered, that Philips could hardly mistake time 
so well marked ; and it may be added, that Milton 
might find different times of the year favourable to 
diflferent parts of life. Mr. Richardson conceives 
it impossible that siLch a tvork should be suspended 
for six months J or for one. It may go on faster or 
slower, but it must go on. By what necessity it 
niust continually go on, or why it might not be 
laid aside and resumed, it is not easy to discover. 

This dependance of the soul upon the seasons^ 
thbs'e 'temporary and periodical ebbs and flows of 
intellect, may, I suppose, justly be derided as th^, 
fijmes of vain imagination. Sapiens domin^bitui^ 
aktrts.' The author that thinks hiitiself weather- 

VOL. I. K 
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bound unll find, with a little hdp from helieboiei 
that he is only idle or exhausted. But wUie this 
notion has possession of the head, it produces the 
inability which it supposes. Our powers owe much 
of their energy to our hopes ; posiimt quia posse 
videfitur. When success seems attainable, diligence 
is enforced ; but when it is admitted that the £ia 
culties are suppressed by a cross wind, or a cloudy 
sky, the day is given up without resistance ; for 
who can contend with the course of nature ? 

From such prepossessions Milton seems not to 
have been free. There prevailed in his time an 
opinion, that the world was in its decay, and that 
we have had the misfortune to be produced in the 
decrepitude of nature. It was suspected that the 
whole creation languished, that neither trees nor 
animals had the height or bulk of their prede- 
cessors, and that every thing was daily sinking by 
gradual diminution* Milton appears to suspect 
that souls partake of the general degeneracy, and 
is not without some fear that his book is to be 
written in an age too late for heroick poesy. 

Another opinion wanders about the world, and 

* This opinian is^ with great learning and ingenuity^ refuted 
in a book now very little known, ^' An Apology or Declaration of 
the Power and Providence of God in the Goyemment of the 
World," by Dr. George Hakewill, London, folio, l6S5. The fe^ 
who ventured to propagate it in this country was Dr. GaMd 
Goodman, bishop of Gloucester, a man of a versatile temper, and 
the author of a book entituled, ^' The Fall of Man, or the Cc^ 
ruption of Nature proved by natural Reason.*' Lond. I616 and 
1624, quarto. He was plundered in the Usurpation, turned 
Koman Catholic, and died in obscurity. See Athen. Oxen. tkA. i. 
p. 727. 
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sometimes fimk reception among wise men; an 
opinion l^t restrains tiie operations of the mind 
to particular regions, and supposes that a luckless 
mortal may be bom in a degree of latitude too high 
or too low for wisdom or for wit. From this fancy, 
wild as it is, he had not whoUy cleared his head, 
when he feared lest the climate of his country might 
be too a>ld for flights of imagination. 

Into a mind already occupied by such fancies, 
another not more reasonable might easily find its 
way. He that could fear lest his genius had fallen 
upon too oM a world, or too chill a climate, might 
consistently magnify to himself the influence of 
the seasons, and believe his faculties to be vigorous 
only half the year. 

His submission to the seasons was at least more 
reasonable than his dread of decaying nature, or a 
frigid zone ; for general causes must operate uni- 
formly in a general abatement of mental power ; 
if less could be performed by the writer, less Uke- 
wise would content the judges of his work. Among 
this lagging race of frosty grovellers he might still 
ha<re risen into eminence by producing something 
which they should not mlUngly let die. However 
inferior to the heroes who were bom in better ages, 
he might still be great among his contemporaries, 
with the hope of growing every day greater in the 
dwindle of posterity. He might still be a giant 
among the pygmies, the one-eyed monarch of the 
blind. 

Of his artifices of study, or particular hours of 
composition, we have little account, and there was 

k2 
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perhaps little to be told. Richardson who i seems 
to have been very diligent in his inquiries, ^t dsft- 
covers always a wish to find Milton (dasaoiiniBateA 
from other men, relates, that ^' be would sometitnes 
lie awake whole nights, but not a verse eoukL^be 
make ; and on a sudden his poetical ifacuky wcmU 
rush upon him with an impetus or (BstrmOj and lus 
daughter was immediately called to seoute -mhsji 
came. At other times he would dictate periiaps 
forty Hues in a breath, and then rediice th«n to 
half the number." . i 

These bursts of light, and involutions of dsffk- 
ness, these transient' and involuntary excursions 
and retrocessions of invention, having some ap« 
pearance of deviation from the common train cS 
nature, aire eagerly caught by the lovers of a 
wonder. Yet something of this inequality happ^s 
to every man in every mode of exertion, manual 
or mental. The mechanick cannot handle his haiot- 
mer and his file at all times with equal dexteidt;;^; 
there are hours, he knows not why, when his hand 
is out. By Mr. Richardson's relation, casually 
conveyed, much regard cannot be claimed. That, 
in bis intellectual hour, Milton called ifor. ihis 
daughter to secure "what camCy may be questioned ; 
for unluckily it happens to be known that his 
daughters were never taught to write ; nor would 
he have been obliged, as it is universally ^xm&arad, 
to have employed any casual visitor in disbutthm- 
ing his memory, if his daughter could have. per- 
formed the office. ' . i ;. :. >^r\ 

The %iQxy of reducing his exuberaneei has been 
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ttdid^of^otherauthors^ and^ though doubtless true 
of etefy fertile J and copious mind, seems to have 
%ieea ^atuitously transferred to Milton. 
-^ What hi has- told us, and we cannot now know 
move, is, that be composed much of this poem in 
*the night and morning, I suppose before his mind 
^a^ disturbed with common business ; and that he 
poured out with great fluency his unpremeditated 
'iMfUr Versification, free, like his, from the dis- 
tt-e^SW of rhyme, must, by a work so long, be made 
prompt and habitual ; and, when his thoughts were 
oli>ce adjusted, the words would come at his com- 
mand. 

■ At what particular times of his life the parts of 
his work were written, cannot often be known. The 
beginning of the third book shows that he had lost 
iris sight J and the introduction to the seventh, 
^ that the return of the King had clouded him with 
^dl^eoiintenance ; and that he was offended by the 
- lidentious festivity of the Restoration. There are 
no other internal notes of time. Milton, being now 
cleared from all effects of his disloyalty, had nothing 
required from him but the common duty of living 
iii quiet, to be rewarded with the common right of 
protection ; but this, which, when he sculked from 
the approach of his King, was perhaps more than 
he hoped, seems not to have satisfied him ; for no 
4»0i^ier is he safe, than he finds himself in danger, 
JUten- on ^vU days and evil tongiies^ and with dark- 
mssand trith danger compassed round. This dark- 
ness, had his eyes been better employed, had un- 
:d]Qiubtedly deserved compassion ; but to add the 
mention of danger was ungrateful and unjust. He 
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was fallen indeed on evil days; the tine was come 
in which regicides could no longer boast theii 
wickedness. But of evil tongues for Milton to com- 
plain requil*ed impudence at least equal to his other 
powers; Milton, whose warmest advocates must 
allow, that he never spared any asperity of re^ 
proach or brutality of insolence. 

But the charge itself seems to be faJbe ; for it 
would be hard to recollect any reproach cast upon 
him, either serious or ludicrous, through the whole 
remaining part of his life. He pursued his studies, 
or his amusements, without persecution, molesta* 
tion, or insult. Such is the reverence paid to great 
abilities, however misused: they, who contemplated 
in Milton the scholar and the wit, were cont^ited 
to forget the reviler of his King. 

When the plague (1665) raged in London, Milton 
took refuge at Chalfont in Bucks } where Elwood, 
who had taken the house for him, first saw a com* 
plete copy of Paradise Lost, and, having perused 
it, said to him, '^ Thou hast said a great deal upon 
Paradise Lost ; what hast thou to say upon Para- 
dise Found ?" 

Next year, when the danger of infection had 
ceased, he returned to Bunhill-fields, and designed 
the publication of his poem. A licence was ne- 
cessary, and he could expect no great kindness 
from a chaplain of the archbishop of Canterbury. 
He seems, however, to have been treated with 
tenderness ; for though objections were made to 
particular passages, and among them to the simik 
of the sun eclipsed in the first book, yet the licence 
was granted ; and he sold his copy, April 27, 1667, 
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to Samuel iSimmons, for an immediate payment of 
five pcmnds, with a stipulation to receive five pounds 
more when thirteen hundred should be sold of the 
first editicm ; and again, five pounds after the sale 
c^the same number of the second edition ; and an- 
other five pounds after the same sale of the third. 
None of the three editions were to be extended 
beyond fifteen hundred copies. 

' The first edition was ten books, in a small quarto. 
The titles were varied from year to year ; and an 
advertisement and the arguments of the books were 
omitted in some copies, and inserted in others. 

The sale gave him in two years a right to his 
second payment, for which the receipt was signed 
April 26, 1669« The second edition was not given 
till 1674 ; it was printed in small octavo ; and the 
number of books was increased to twelve, by a divi- 
sion of the seventh and twelfth ; and some other 
snoall improvements were made. The third edition 
was published in I678 j and the widow, to whom 
the copy was then to devolve, sold all her <;laims 
to Simmons for eight pounds, according to her re- 
ceipt given December 21, I68O. Simmons had 
already agreed to transfer the whole right to Bra- 
bazon Aylmer for twenty-five pounds ; and Aylmer 
sdd to Jacob Tonson half, August 17, 1683, hal^ 
March 24, I69O, at a price considerably enlarged. 
In the history of Paradise Lost a deduction thus 
mimite wiU rather gratify than fatigue. 

. The slow sale and tardy reputation of this poem 
have been always mentioned as evidences of neg- 
lected merit, and of the uncertainty of literary 
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farae^ and inquiries have been made^i imh1«> con- 
jectures offered, about the oausea ofifli^knig ob- 
scurity and late reception. But has'the^oafieub^en 
truly stated? Have not lameotatton aadrwoifcder 
been lavished on an evil that was never felt? h? i&: 

That in the reigns of Charles and James <khe IV 
radise Lost received no publick acolamaticn»s is 
readily confessed. Wit and literature were (HLtfae 
side of the court : and who that solicited favour or 
fashion would venture to praise the defender of the 
regicides ? All that he himself could think his due, 
from evil tongues in evil days^ was that reverential 
silence which was generously preserved. But it 
cannot be inferred, that his poem was not read^ or 
not, however unwillingly, admired. 

The sale, if it be considered, will justify the pub- 
lick. Those who have no power to judge of psist 
times but by their own, should always doubt their 
conclusions. The call for books was not m. Mil- 
ton'sage what it is at present. To read. was mit 
then a general amusement; neither traders, nor 
often gentlemen, thought themsdv^ disgraced) by 
ignorance. The women had not then aspij^ed to 
literature, nor .was every house supplied ¥ritbi a 
closet of knowledge. Those, indeed, who professed 
learning, were not less learned than at anyotiier 
time f but of that middle race of students who oiBad 
for pleasure kx accomplishment, and who biiy^tfae 
aumerous products of modern typo^aphy^ the 
:mmmber was then comparatively small. To prove 
the paucity of readers, it may be suffile]£M^tol^- 
» ilM^rl^Kthai the nation had been sai;i£iiied>£rdm(iB6^ 
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to 1664^ tiaat> lis, tforty-one years, with only two 
editianid o^the woirks of Shak^are, wbich proba- 
bly jdi4^aiol>tX)gBtfatti^imake one thousand copies. 

The s^lctof tihict6i»k Jnundrod copies in two years, 
in of^Qflition^io so .miuth recent enmity, and to a 
style of vetsifieatieA new to all and disgusting to 
maa^, was an uncommon example of the prevalence 
of genius. The demand did not immediately in- 
crease ^ for many more readers than were supplied 
at first the nation did not alBFord, Only three thou- 
sand were sold m eleven years ; for it forced its 
way without assistance ; its admirers did not dare 
to publish their opinion ; and the opportunities now 
given of attracting notice by advertisements were 
then very few ; the mi^ns of proclaiming the pub- 
licaition of new books have been produced by that 
g^ieral literature which now pervades the nation 
through all its ranks. 

But the reputation and price of the copy still 

advcmeedi till the Revolution put an end to th€^ se- 

Grecy of love, and Paradise Lost broke' into open 

view with sufficient security of kind reception; ' 

. Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with what 

temper Milton surveyed the sil^it progress of his 

txrork, and marked its reputation stealing its way in 

»a^kind of subterraneous current through fear and 

tailanoe^ I cannot but conceive him. calm and con- 

jfident, little disappointed, not at all dejected,* re- 

iying on hjs Qwn merit with steady eonsciousness, 

and waiting: without impatience the! vieissitttdes^ -of 

opkdonv aiud the impartiality of a future generatioii. 

' :; vilnf fthe mean time he continued bis studies^ ^I9d 
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supplied the want of sight by a very odd eiqiedient, 
of which Philips gives the following account t 

Mr. Philips tells us, *< that though our author 
had daily about him one or other to read, «ome 
persons of man's estate, who, of their own accord, 
greedily catched at the opportunity of being his 
readers, that they might as well reap the benefit of 
what they read to him, as oblige him by the benefit 
of their reading ; and others of younger years were 
sent by their parents to the same end ; yet excusing 
only the eldest daughter by reason of her bodily 
infirmity and difficult utterance of speech (which, 
to say truth, I doubt was the principal cause of ex- 
cusing her), the other two were condemned to the 
performance of reading, and exactly pronouncing 
of all the languages of whatever book he should, at 
one time or other, think fit to peruse,, viz. the He-, 
brew (and I think the Syriac), the Greek, the La- 
tin, the Italian, Spanish, and French. All which 
sorts of books to be confined to read, without un- 
derstanding one word, must needs be a trial of pa^ 
tience almost beyond endurance. Yet it was en- 
dured by both for a long time, though the irksome- 
ness of this emplo3rment could not be always con- 
cealed, but broke out more and more into express 
sions of uneasiness ; so tiiat at length they were ally 
even the eldest also, sent out to learn some curious 
and ingenious sorts of manufacture, that are proper 
for women to learn, particularly embroideries in 
gold or silver.** * « 

In this scene of misery which this mod^ efixi^ 
tdlectual labour sets before our eyes, it is bard to 
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deteraune whether the daughters or the father 
are most to be lamented. A language not under- 
stood eon- nev^ be so read as to give pleasure, and 
very seldom so as to ccmvey meaning. If few men 
would have had resolution to write books with 
such embarrassments, few likewise would have 
wanted ability to find some better expedient. 
• Tliree years after his Paradise Lost CI667), he 
published bis History of England, comprising the 
whole fable of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and con- 
tinued to the Norman Invasion. Why he should 
have given the first part, which he seems not to 
believe, and which is universally rejected, it is 
difficult to conjecture. The style is harsh ; but 
it has something of rough vigour, which perhaps 
may often strike, though it cannot please. 

On this history the Ucenser again fixed his ckws, 
and before he could transmit it to the press tore 
out several parts. Some censures of the Saxon 
monks were taken away, lest they should be ap- 
plied to the modern clergy; and a character of 
the long parliament, and assembly of divines, 
was excluded ; of which the author gave a copy 
to the Earl of Anglesea, and which, being after- 
wards published, has been since inserted in its 
proper place. 

The same year were printed Paradise Regained ; 
and Sampson Agonistes, a tragedy written in imi- 
tation of the ancients, and never designed by the 
author for the stage. As these poems were pub» 
IMied by another bookseller, it has been asked, 
whether Simmons was discouraged from receiving 
them by the slow sale of the former. Why a 
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iimter changed his bookseller a hundred yMrs ago, 
I am far from hoping to discover. Certainly, he 
who in two years sells thirteen himdred copies of 
A volume in quarto, bought for two payments of 
five pounds each, has no reason to repent his^ pur- 
chase. 

When Milton showed Paradise Regailied' to El- 
wood, " This," said he, ** is owing to you ; for 
you put it in my head by the question you^pott to 
me at Chalfont, which otherwise I had notthoiught 
of." 

His last poetical offspring was his favourite. He 
could not, as Elwood relates, endikre to hear Para- 
dise Lost preferred to Paradise Regained. Many 
causes may vitiate a writer's judgement of his own 
works. On that which hast cost him much labour 
he sets a high value, because he is unwilling to 
think that he has been diligent in vain ; what has 
been produced without toilsome efforts is - con- 
sidered with delight, as a proof of vigorous fa- 
culties and fertile invention ; and the last work, 
whatever it be, has necessarily most of the grace 
of novelty. Milton, however it happened^ had 
this prejudice, and had it to himself. 

To that multiplicity of attainments, and extent 
of comprehension, that entitled this great author 
to our veneration, may be added a kind of humble 
dignity, which did not disdain the meanest ^ser- 
vices to literature* The epic poet, the contro- 
vertist^ the politician, having already descended to 
accommodate children with a book of rudinltots, 
aaow, in the last years of his hfe, oionposed^a book 
cif ' logick for the initiation of stietdents in* philoso- 
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phy ;;8«il pablifi^d (1672) ArtiB Logicse plenior 
Institotio ad Petri. JBUmi Methodum coiicinnata ; 
that is^ f^ A ;iiew Scheoie of Logick, according to 
the method of Ramus/' I know not whether, 
even, in this book^ .he did not intend an act of 
hostility against the universities ; for Ramus was 
one of the. first <^pugners of the old philosophy, 
who disturbed with innovations the quiet of the 
schools*. 

His polemical disposition again revived. He 
had now been safe so long, that he forgot his fisars, 
and published a Treatise of true Religion, Heresy, 
Schism, Toleration, and the best Means to prevent 
the Growth of Popery. 

But this little tract is modestiy written, with re- 
spectful mention of the Church of Egland, and an 
appeal to the Thirty-nine Articles. His principle 
of t^eration is, agreement in the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures; arid he extends it to all who, what- 
ever their opinions are, profess to derive them 
from the sacred books. The Papists appeal to 
other testimonies, and are therefore, in his opinion, 
not to be permitted the liberty of either publiok 
or private worship; for- though. they plead con- 
«eience, we have no warranty he says, ft) regard 
icartsciencef which is not grounded in Scripture. 

TlK)se who are not convinced by his reasons, 
may be perhaps dehghted with his wit. The term 
kRoman CkdhoUek is, he says, one of the Pope^s buB$ ; 
4^is particular univefsaly or catholick schismattoh." 
HnrHehas, however, somethings better* As the 
-ibest preservative against Popery, he recommends 
4hd diligent perusual of the Scriptures, a duty. 
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from which he warns the busy part of mankind 
not to think themselves excused. 

He now reprinted his juvenile poems, with some 
additions. 

In the last year of his life he sent to the press, 
seeming to take delight in publication, a collection 
of Familiar Epistles in Latin ; to which, being too 
few to make a volume, he added some acad^mcal 
exercises, which perhaps he perused with pleasure, 
as they recalled to his memory the days of youth, 
but for which nothing but veneration for his name 
could now procure a reader. 

When he had attained his sixty-sixth year, the 
gout, with which he had been long tormented5 
prevailed over the enfeebled powers of nature. 
He died by a quiet and silent expiration, about 
the tenth of November, X674, at his house in Bun- 
hill-fields ; and was buried next his father in the 
chancel of St. Giles at Cripplegate. His funeral 
was very splendidly and numerously attended. 

Upon his grave there is supposed to have been 
no memorial ; .but in our time a monument has 
been erected in Westminster- Abbey To the Author 
of Paradise Lost, by Mr. Benson, who has in the 
inscription bestowed more words upon himself than 
upon Milton. 

When the inscription for the monument of Phi- 
lips, in which he was said to be soU Miltono secun- 
duSf was exhibited to Dr. Sprat, then dean of West- 
minster, he refused to admit it ; the name of Mil- 
ton was, in his opinion, too detestable to be read 
on the wall of a building dedicated to devoti^i. 
Atterbury, who succeeded him, being autibor of 
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the insoriptioii, permitted its reception. " And 
such has been the change of publick opinion/' said 
Dr. Gr^ory, from whom I heard this account^ 
** that I have seen erected in the church a statue 
of that man, whose name I once knew considered 
as a pollution of its walls/' 

Milton has the reputation of having been in his 
youth eminently beautiful, so as to have been called 
the lady of his college. His hair, which was of a 
light brown, parted at the fore-top, and hung down 
upon his shoulders, according to the picture which 
he has given of Adam. He was, however, not of 
the Jieroidk stature, but rather below the middle 
size, according to Mr. Richardson, who mentions 
him as having narrowly escaped from being short 
and thick. He was vigorous and active, and de- 
lighted in the exercise of the sword, in which he 
is related to have been eminently skilful. His 
weapon was, I believe, not the rapier, but the 
back-sword, of which he recommends the use in 
his book on education. 

, His eyes are said never to have been bright ; 
but, if he was a dexterous fencer, they must have 
been once quick. 

His domestick habits, so far as they are known, 
were those of a severe student. He drank little 
strong drink of any kind, and fed without excess 
in quantity, and in his earlier years without de- 
licacy of choice. In his youth he studied late at 
nigj^t; but afterwards changed his hours,, and 
rested in bed from nine to four in the summer^ 
and five in the winter. The course of his day 
was best known after he was blind. When he 
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fitst rose, he heard a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, 
and then studied till twelve ; then tookf some ex- 
ercise for an hour} then dined, then played on 
the organ, and sang, or heard another sing, then 
studied to six; then entertained his visitors till 
eight ; then supped, and, aft^r a pipe of tobacco 
and a glass of water, went to bed. 

So is his life described ; but this even tenour ap- 
pears attainable only in colleges. He that lives 
in the world will sometimes have the succession 
of his practice broken and confused. Visitors, of 
whom Milton is represented to have had great 
numbers, will come and stay unseasonably ; busi- 
ness, of which every man has some, must be done 
when others will do it. 

When he did not care to rise early, he had some- 
thing read to him by his bedside ; perhaps at this 
time his daughters were employed. He composed 
much in the morning, and dictated in the day, 
sitting obliquely in an elbow-chair, with his 1^ 
thrown over the arm. 

Fortune appears not to have had much of his 
care. In the civil wars he lent his personal estate 
to the parliament; but when, after the contest 
was decided, he solicited repayment, he met not 
only with neglect, but sharp rebuke ; and, having 
tired both himself and his friends, was given up 
to poverty and hopeless indignation, till he showed 
how able he was to do greater service. He was then 
made Latin secretary, with two hundred pounds 
a year ; and had a thousand pounds for his Defence 
of the People. His widow who, after his death, 
retired to Namptwich in Cheshire, and died about 
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1729i is said to have reported that he lost two 
thousand pounds by entrusting it to a scrivener ; 
and that, in the general depredation upon the 
church, he had grasped an estate of about sixty- 
pounds a year belonging to Westminster- Abbey, 
which, like other sharers of the plunder of rebellion, 
he was afterwards obliged to return. Two thou- 
sand pounds which he had placed in the excise- 
office were also lost. There is yet no reason to 
believe that he was ever reduced to indigence. 
His wants, being few, were competently supplied. 
He sold his library before his death, and left his 
family fifteen hundred pounds, on which his widow 
laid hold, and only gave one hundred to each of 
his daughters. 

His literature was unquestionably great. He 
read all the languages which are considered either 
a& learned or polite ; Hebrew, with its two dialects, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish. In 
Latin his skill was such as places him in the first 
rank of writers and criticks ; and he appears to 
have cultivated Italian with uncommon diligence. 
The books in which his daughter, who used to 
read to him, represented him as most delighting, 
after Homer, which he could almost repeat, were 
Ovid's Metamorphoses and Euripides. His Euri- 
pides is, by Mr. Cradock's kindness, now in my 
hands: the margin is sometimes noted; but I 
have found nothing remarkable. 

Of the English poets he set , most value upon 
Spenser, Shakspeare, and Cowley. Spenser was ap- 
parently his favourite ; Shakspeare he may easily 
be supposed to like, with every skilful reader ; but 

VOL. I. h 
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I should not have expected that Cowley, whose 
ideas of excellence were different from his ovra^ 
would have had much of his approbation. HBs 
character of Dryden, who sometimes visited him, 
was, that he was a good rhymist, but no poet. 

His theological opinions are said to have been 
first Calvinistical ; and afterwards, perhaps when 
he began to hate the Presbyterians, to have tended 
towards Arminianism. In the mixed questions of 
theology and government, he never thinks that he 
can recede far enough from popery, or prelacy; 
but what Baudius says of Erasmus seems appli- 
cable to him, magis habuit quodjugerety quam quod 
sequeretur. He had determined rather what to 
condemn, than what to approve. He has not as- 
sociated himself with any denomination of Pro- 
testants : we know rather what he was not than 
what he was. He was not of the Church of Rome ; 
he was not of the Church of England. 

To be of no church is dangerous. Rehgioh, of 
which the rewards are distant, and which is ani- 
mated only by faith and hope, will glide by de- 
grees out of the mind, unless it be invigorated 
and reimpressed by external ordinances, by stated 
calls to worship, and the salutary influence of ex- 
ample. Milton, who appears to have had a full 
conviction of the truth of Christianity, and to 
have regarded the Holy Scriptures with the pro- 
foundest veneration, to have been untainted by 
any heretical peculiarity of opinion, and to have 
lived in a confirmed belief of the immediate and 
occasional agency of Providence, yet grew (M 
without any visible worship. In the distribution 
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of his hours, there was no hour of prayer, either 
solitary or with his household ; omitting publick 
prayers, he omitted all. 

Of this omission the reason has been sought upon 
a supposition which ought never to be made, that 
men live with their own approbation, and justify 
their conduct to themselves. Prayer certainly was 
not thought superfluous by him, who represents 
our first parents as praying acceptably in the state 
of innocence, and efficaciously after their fall. 
That he lived without prayer can hardly be af- 
firmed; his studies and meditations were an ha- 
bitual prayer. The neglect of it in his family was 
probably a fault for which he condemned himself, 
and which he intended to correct, but that death, 
as too often happens, intercepted his reformation. 

His political notions were those of an acrimo- 
nious and surly republican, for which it is not 
known that he gave any better reason than that a 
popular government was the most frugal ; for the 
trappings of a monarchy would set up an ordinary 
commonwealth* It is surely very shallow policy 
that supposes money to be the chief good : and 
even this, without considering that the support 
and expense of a court is, for the most part, only 
a particular kind of traffick, for which money is 
circulated, without any national impoverishment. 

Milton's republicanism was, I am afraid, founded 
in an envious hatred of greatness, and a sullen de- 
sire of independence ; in petulance impatient of 
control, and pride disdainful of superiority* He 
hated monarchs in the state, and prelates in the 
church ; for he hated all whom he was required to 

l2 
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obey. It is to be suspected, that his predominant 
desire was to destroy rather than establish, and 
that he felt not so much the love of liberty as re- 
pugnance to authority. 

It has been observed, that they who most loudly 
clamour for liberty, do not most liberally grant it. 
What we know of Milton's character, in domestick 
relations, is, that he was severe and arbitrary. His 
family consisted of women ; and there appears in 
his books something Uke a Turkish contempt of 
females, as subordinate and inferior beings. That 
his own daughters might not break the ranks, he 
suffered them to be depressed by a mean and pe- 
nurious education. He thought woman made only 
for obedience, and man only for rebellion. 

Of his family some account may be expected. 
His sister, first married to Mr. Philips, afterwards 
married Mr. Agar, a friend of her first husband, 
who succeeded him in the crown-office. She hajl, 
by her first husband, Edward and John, the two 
nephews whom Milton educated ; and, by her se- 
cond, two daughters. 

His brother. Sir Christopher, had two daughters, 
Mary and Catharine* ; and a son Thomas, who 



* Both these persons were living at HoUoWay about the year 
1734^ and at that time possessed such a degree of health and 
strength as enabled them on Sundays and prayer-days to walk a 
mile up a steep hill to Highgate chapel. One of them was nine- 
ty-two at the time of her death. Their parentage was known to 
fewj and their names were corrupted into Melton. By the Crown- 
office mentioned in the two last paragraphs, we are to understand 
the CrownM>ffice of the Court of Chancer)'. 
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succeeded Agar in the crown-office, and left a 
daughter living in I749 in Grosvenor-street. 

Milton had children only by his first wife ; Anne, 
Mary, and Deborah. Anne, though deformed, 
married a master-builder, and died of her first child. 
Mary died single. Deborah married Abraham 
Clark, a weaver in Spital-fields, and lived seventy- 
six years, to August I727. This is the daughter 
of whom publick mention has Been made. She 
could repeat the first lines of Homer, the Meta- 
morphoses, and some of Euripides, by having often 
read them. Yet here incredulity is ready to make 
a stand. Many repetitions are necessary to fix in 
memory lines not understood; and why should 
Milton wish or want to hear them so often ? These 
lines were at the beginning of the poems. Of a 
book written in a language not understood, the 
beginning raises no more attention than the end ; 
and as those that understand it know commonly 
the beginning best, its rehearsal will seldom be 
necessary. It is not likely that Milton required 
any passage to be so much repeated as that his 
daughter could learn it ; nor likely that he desired 
the initial lines to be read at all; nor that the 
daughter, weary of the drudgery of pronouncing 
unideal sounds, would voluntarily commit them to 
memory. 

To this gentlewoman Addison made a present, 
and promised some establishment, but died soon 
after. Queen Caroline sent her fifty guineas. She 
had seven sons and three daughters ; but none of 
them had any children except her' son Caleb and 
her daughter Elizabeth. Caleb went to Fort St, 
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George in the East Indies, and had two sons, of 
whom nothing now is known. Elizabeth married 
Thomas Foster, a weaver in Spital-fields ; and had 
seven children, who all died. She kept a petty 
grocer's or chandler's shop, first at Holloway, and 
afterwards in Cock-lane, near Shoreditch Church. 
She knew little of her grandfather, and that little 
was not good. She told of his harshness to his 
daughters, and His refusal to have them taught to 
write ; and, in opposition to other accounts, repre* 
sented him as delicate, though temperate, in his 
diet. 

In 1750, April 5, Comus was played for her be- 
nefit. She had so little acquaintance with diversion 
or gaiety, that she did not know what was intended 
when a benefit was offered her. The profits of the 
night were only one hundred and thirty pounds, 
though Dr. Newton brought a large contribution ; 
and twenty pounds were given by Tonson, a man 
who is to be praised as often as he is named. Of 
this sum one hundred pounds were placed in the 
stocks, after some debate between her and her 
husband in whose name it should be entered ; and 
the rest augmented their little stock, with which 
they removed to Islington. This was the greatest 
benefaction that Paradise Lost ever procured the 
author's descendants ; and to this he, who h{^s now 
attempted to relate his Life, had the honour of 
contributing a Prologue. 
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IN the examination of Milton's poetical works, 
I shall pay so much regard to time as to begin with 
his juvenile productions. For his early pieces he 
seems tp have had a degree of fondness not very 
laudable ; what he has once written he resolves to 
preserve, and gives to the publick an unfinished 
poem, which he broke off because he was nothing 
sati^d with what he had done^ supposing his readers* 
less nice than himself. These preludes to his future 
labours are in Italian, Latin, and English. Of the 
Italian I cannot pretend to speak as a critick ; but 
I have beard them commended by a man weU qua- 
lified to decide their merit. The Latin pieces are 
lusciously elegant; but the delight which they 
afford is rather by the exquisite imitation of the 
ancient writers, by the purity of the diction, and 
the harmony of the numbers, than by any power 
of invention, or vigour of sentiment. They are 
w>t all of equal value ; the elegies excel the odes ; 
and some of the exercises on Gunpowder Treason 
might have been spared. 

The English poems, though they make no pro- 
mises of Paradise Lost, have this evidence of ge- 
nius, that they have a cast original and unborrowed. 
But their peculiarity is not excellence ; if they differ 
from the verses of others, they differ for the worse ; 
for they are too often distinguished by repulsive 
harshness ; the combinations ^of words are new, but 
they are not pleasing; the rhymes and epithets 
seem to be laboriously sought, and violently ap- 
plied. 
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That in the eBsiy parts^ of his tife^Ue \inA^ fwihii] 
much care appears from his ^ mamuftcidptaf/ happilyi 
preserved at Cambiidge, in- whixsh many iofi Ins^ 
smaller .works are fomid'as they were ftrst^wsitteDy 
with the subsequent corrections* iSk^th rdiqaes 
show how excellence is acquired ; what we- hi^ie 
ever to do with ease, we must learn first to do with 
diligence. 

Those who admixe the beauties of this great poet 
sometimes force their own judgment into false ap- 
probation of his little pieces, and prevail upon thefli- 
selves to think that admirable which is only singular. 
All that short compositions can commonly attain is^ 
neatness and elegance. Milton never learned the 
art of doing little things with grace ; he overfocAed 
the milder excellence of suavity and softness ; he 
wsis a Lion that had no skill in dandling the Kid. > 

One of the poems on which much praise has been 
bestowed is Lycidas ; of which the diction is harsh, 
the rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unplea^ing. 
What beauty there is we must therefore seek in tlic 
sentiments and images. It is not to be considered 
as the efiusion of real passion ; for passion runs not 
dfter remote allusions and obscure opinions. Pas* 
sion plucks no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor 
calls upon Arethuse and Mincius, nor tells of rough 
satj/rs and Jhuns with cloven heel. Where there is 
leisure for fiction, there is little grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there is no 
truth ; there is no art, for there is nothing new; 
Its form is that of a pastoral ; easy, vulgar, aidd 
therefore disgusting ; whatever images it can sup- 
ply are long ago exhausted ; and its inherent im- 



probabaiit^r aJfWa)^ forces dissatisfaction on the 
mimL When Cowley tells of Hervey, that they 
stiaidiied together, it is easy to suppose how much 
he must miss the companion of his labours, and the 
partner of his discovmes ; but what image of ten- 
derness can be excited by these lines ? 

We drove a field, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her sultry horn. 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 

We know that they never drove a field, and that 
they had no flocks to batten ; and though it be 
allowed that the representation may be allegorical, 
the true. meaning is so uncertain and remote;, that 
it is i^ever sought because it cannot be known 
when it is found. 

Among the flocks, and copses, and flowers, ap* 
pear, the Heathen deities ; Jove and Phoebus, Nep- 
tune and ^olus, with a long train of mythplogics^l 
imsigery, such as a college easily.supplies. Nothij^g 
cau.le^s display knowledge, or less exercdse iur 
veijition, than to tell how a shepherd has , lost hi^ 
companion, and must now feed his flocks ^alon^ 
-without any judge of his skill in piping ; and h,9w 
x>ne god asks . another god what is become of Ly- 
cidas, and how neither god can tell. He who thjis 
grieves will excite no sympathy; he who thus 
praises, will confer no honour. 
: This poem has yet a grosser fault. With these 
.trifling fictions are . mingled the most awful and 
sacred truths, such as ought never to be pollute4 
with such irreverend combinations. The shepherd. 
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likewise is aow a feeder of sheep,. wA 9ilei?Wdar4s 
an ecclesiastical pastor, a superintepidftnt of a 
Christian flock. Such equivocations are always 
unskilful ; but here they are indecent, and ajt ,least 
approach to impiety, of which, however, I believe 
the writer not to have been conscious. 

Such is the power of reputation justly acquired, 
that its blaze drives away the eye from nice ex- 
amination. Surely no man could have fancied that 
he read Lycidas with pleasure, had he not known 
the author. 

Of the two pieces, L' Allegro and II Penseroso, 
I believe, opinion is uniform ; every man that reads 
them, reads them with pleasure. The author's 
design is not, what Theobald has remarked, merely 
to show how objects derive their colours from the 
tmnd, by representing the operation of the same 
things upon the gay and the melancholy temper, 
or upon the same man as he is differently disposed ; 
but rather how, among the successive viuriety of 
appearances, every disposition of mind takes hold 
on those by which it may be gratified. 

The cheerful man hears the lark in the morning ; 
the pensive man hears the nightingale in the evening. 
The cheef^ man sees the cock strut, and he£|rs the 
'horn and hounds echo in the wood ; then walks, 
not unseen^ to observe the glory of the rising sun, 
or listen to the singing milk-maid, and view the 
labours of the plowman and the mower ; then casts 
his eyes about him over scenes of smiling plenty, 
and looks up to the distant tower, the residence 
,of some fair inhabitant ; thus he pursues real gaiety 
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through a day of labour or of play, and delights 
himself at night with the fanciful narratives of 
superstitious ignorance. 

The pensive man, at one time, walks unseen to 
muse at midnight ; and at another hears the sullen 
curfew. If the weather drives him home, he sits 
in a room lighted only by glowing embers ; or by 
a lonely lamp outwatches the North Star, to dis- 
cover the habitation of separate souls, and varies 
the shades of meditation, by contemplating the 
magnificent or pathetick scenes of tragick and 
epick poetry. When the morning comes, a morn- 
ing gloomy with rain and wind, he walks into the 
dark trackless woods, falls asleep by some murmur- 
ing water, and with melancholy enthusiasm expects 
some dream of prognostication, or some musick 
played by aerial performers. 

Both Mirth and Melancholy are solitary, silent 
inhabitants of the breast, that neither receive nor 
transmit communication ; no mention is therefore 
made of a philosophical friend, or a pleasant com- 
panion. The seriousness does not arise from any 
participation of calamity, nor the gaiety from the 
pleasures of the bottle. 

The man of cheerfulness, having exhausted the 
country, tries what towered cities will afford, and 
mingles with scenes of splendour, gay assemblies, 
and nuptial festivities; but he mingles a mere 
spectator, as, when the learned comediei^of Jonson, 
or the wild dramas of Shakspeare, are exhibited, 
he attends the theatre. 

The pensive man never loses himself in crowds, 
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but walks the cloister, or frequents the Catli^dral. 
Milton probably had not yet forsaken the church. 

Both his characters delight in musick ; but he 
seems to think that cheerful notes would have ob- 
tained from Pluto a complete dismission of Eury- 
dice, of whom solemn sounds procured only a con- 
ditional release. 

For the old age of Cheerfulness he makes no 
provision ; but Melancholy he conducts with great 
dignity to the close of life. His Cheerfulness is with- 
out levity, and his Pensiveness without asperity. 

Through these two poems the images are pro- 
perly selected and nicely distinguished; but the 
colours of the diction seem not sufficiently dis- 
crimioated. I know not whether the characters 
are kept sufficiently apart. No mirth can, indeed, 
be found in his melancholy ; but I am afraid thiat 
I always meet some melancholy in his mirth. They 
are two noble efforts of imagination *. 

The greatest of his juvenile performances is the 
Mask of Comus, in which may very plainly be dis- 
covejred the dawn of twilight of Paradise Lost. 
Milton appears to have formed very eariy that 
system of diction, and mode of verse, which his 

* Mr. Warton intimates (and there can be little doubt of the 
truth of his conjecture) that Milton borrowed many of the images 
in these two fine poems from Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy^ 'k 
book published in l624, and at sundry times since^ abounding iii 
learnings euryius information^ and pleasantry. Mr. Wmttfim^sxfs, 
that Milton appears to have been an attentiFe reader thereof; 
and to this assertion I add^ of my own knowledge^ that it was a 
book that Dr. Johnson frequently resorted to, as many others 
have done, for amusement after the fisitigue of study. 
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m^turor judgment, approved, aud from which he 
never endeavopred nor desired. to deviate. 

Nor does Comus afford only a specimen of his 
language ; it exhibits likewise, his power, of de^ 
scription and his vigour of sentiment, employed 
in the praise and defence of virtue. A work more 
truly poetical is rarely found ; allusions, images, 
and descriptive epithets, embellish almost every 
period with lavish decoration. As a series of Unes, 
therefore, it may be considered as worthy of all 
the admiration with which the votaries have re- 
ceived it. 

4^8 a drama it is deficient. The action is not 
probable. A mask, in those parts where super- 
natural, intervention is admitted, must indeed be 
given up to all the freaks of imagination, but, so 
far. as the action is merely human, it ought to be 
reasonable, which can hardly be said of the con- 
duct of the two brothers ; who, when their sister 
sinks with fatigue in a pathless wilderness, wander 
both away together in search . of berries too far ta 
find their way back, and leave a helpless lady to'aU 
the sadness and danger of solitude. This however 
is a defect overbalanced by its convenience. 

What deserves more reprehension is, that the 
prologue spoken in the wild wood by the attendant 
Spirit is addressed to the audience ; a mode of com- 
munication so contrary to tibe nature of dramatick 
representation, that no precedents can support it. 

The discourse of the Spirit is too long; an ob- 
jection that may be made to almost all the follow- 
ing speeches j they have not the spriteliness of a 
dialogue animated by reciprocal contention, but 
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seem rather declamations deliberately composed, 
and formally repeated, on a moral question* The 
auditor therefore listens as to a lecture, without 
passion, without anxiety. 

The song of Comus has airiness and jollity ; but, 
what may recommend Milton's morals as well as his 
poetry, the invitations to pleasure are so general, 
that they excite no distinct images of Corrupt en- 
joyment, and take no dangerous hold on the fancy. 

The following soliloquies of Comus and the Lady 
are elegant but tedious. The song must owe much 
to the voice if it ever can delight. At last the 
Brothers enter with too much tranquillity ; and, 
when they have feared lest their sister should be 
in danger, and hoped that she is not in danger, the 
Elder makes a speech in praise of chastity, and the 
Younger finds how fine it is to be a philosopher. 

Then descends the Spirit in form of a shepherd ; 
and the Brother, instead of being in haste to ask 
his help, praises his singing, and enquires his 
business in that place. It is remarkable, that at 
this interview the Brother is taken with a short fit 
of rhyming. The Spirit relates that the Lady is 
in the power of Comus ; the Brother moralisses 
^ain J and the Spirit makes a long narration, of 
no use because it is false, and therefore unsuitable 
to a good being. 

In all these parts the language is poetical, and 
th^ sentiments are generous ; but there is some- 
thing wanting to allure attention. 

The dispute between the Lady and Comus is the 
most animated and affecting scene of the drama, 
and wants nothing but a brisker reciprocation of 
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objections and replies to invite attention, and 
detain it. 

The songs are vigorons and full of imagery ; but 
they are harsh in their diction, and not very mu- 
sical in their numbers. 

Throughout the whole the figures are too bold, 
and the language too luxuriant, for dialogue. It 
is a drama in the Epick style, inelegantly splendid, 
and tediously instructive. 

The Sonnets were written in different parts of 
Milton's life, upon different occasions. They de- 
serve not any particular criticism ; for of the best 
it can only be said, that they are not bad ; and 
perhaps only the eighth and twenty-first aUB truly 
entitled to this slender commendation. The £stbrick 
ci a sonnet, however adapted to the Italian lan- 
guage, has never succeeded in ours, which having 
greater variety of termination, requires the rhymes 
to be often changed. 

Those Uttle pieces may be despatched without 
much anxiety ; a greater work calls for greater 
care^ I am now to examine Paradise Lost; a 
poem, which, considered with respect to design, 
may claim the first place, and with respect to per- 
formance, the second, among the productions of 
the human mind. 

By the general consent of criticks the first praise 
of gouus is due to the writer of an epick poem, as 
it requires an assemblage of aU the powers which 
are singly sufficient for other compositions. Poetry 
is the art of uniting pleasure with truth, by calling 
imagination to the help of reason. Epick poetry 
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undertakes to Jbeafih .tha- jnmttMi] 
the most pleafiffg ffwgft^ aji^ ^wofbrn. jfdates 
some great event m tbetii>Qit<4iflREic1iagitfaimerw 
History must siqjply the wriAerl^tfa^tl^sdAioraste 
of narration, which be must improvdikod t^Blt by 
a nobler art, anist animate byrdramaiicki0n6i^y> 
and diveiBiiy by cetrospeotion and ranticSfifcttoB^ 
morality mu«t teach him theexajQt.^otiBda^ aoft 
different shades, of vice and vtrtate ;* firmpftvj^diG^ 
and the practice o£ life, he has to. Iwn^l&hBi^tt^ 
criminations of character, and the tendency ^ilie 
passions, either siij^le or combined ; a&d tphfjnravo 
logy must supply him with iilustrationfi andiaiftgerfi 
To put these materials to poetical use^ isuiieqiilreiA 
an ifflfl^ation capaUe of painting nateusei^iaair 
realijsing fiefcioA. Nor is he yet a poettiU ]^cilm 
attained^ the^wholk extem^on of Iw lasgsHa^e^idi^ 
tinguilhed aU theidelica^iescof^jphitiaBi^iiAi'db^ 
cd.o»r» <^ words, and learned io \fldpiakddi^idi& 
ferent '.sounds to all the varieties w£)fiiefmahBn» 
dukttton* . ;v'^;i(iishcftiisi£* 

Bossu is of opinion, that the pael^^ Smt wpM bt 
tei find a moralj which his fable is^ afltecwstesiifko 
illustrate and establish. This seems to hdmexiofoiif 
the process only of Milton; the monLLi^filotfaeri 
poems, is inddental and consequent f: iiKiliAtaB^ 
(mly ^t is essential and intrinsick. His pmsposd wait 
the^tftost useful and the most aacdnaa^^itBipimdki^fto 
tb^ 'Mff^.qfGod to man; to show the- memaAAlU^ 
QeM^'ofireligicHi, and the necessity of obedientevtai) 
theiDi/nneiLaw. .lo .'Mim?! 

To convey this moral, there txmsftbei^]fiAlB)m 
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mmtkotv siitiiiily cdofttriK^ted, so as to ex<iite cin 
rk^y, and surprise expectation. Ill this t)art of h^ 
wwkj Miteon must be confessed to havfe equalled 
ef^efy <itber poet. He has involved in his account of 
the Fall of Man the events which preceded, and 
those that were to follow it : he has interwoven 
the whole system of theology with such propriety, 
that every part appears to be necessary; and 
searcely any recital is wished shorter for the sake 
of quickening the progress of the main action. 

The subject of an epick poem is naturally an 
event of great importance. That of Milton is not 
the destruction of a city, the conduct of a colony, 
CHT the foundation of an empire. His - subject is 
l^fiBite of worlds, the revolutions of heaven and of 
earth; xsebellion against the Supreme King, raibed 
by the highest order of created beings ; the over- 
lW>w of tibeir host, and the punishment of tliieir 
ctuiie;' <lie creation <^ a new race of reasooaable 
^Mtures^ tiieur original happiness and innocenoe^* 
their finfeiture of immortality, and their resi 
to hope and peaoee. 

Ofe9il;^¥ents can be hastened or retarded ohl^ 
b}^ persons of dbevated dignity. Before the great^- 
messt displayed in Milton's poem, all other greatt.^ 
Tiess- cduinks away. The weakest of his agents are 
4skL&f highest and noUest of human beings, ik^ 
ofiigitial parents of mankind ; with whose aelions 
the t elements consented; on whose rectitude, c^ 
deviB^n of wiU, depended the state of terrestrial 
nature, and the condition of all the future inhabH^ 
ants.of the globe. 

Of the other agents in the poem, the chief are 
vox.. I. - M 
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such as it is irreverence to name on slight occasions. 
The rest were lower powers ; 

■ ■- of which the least could wield 
Those elements^ and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions ; 

powters, which only the control of Omnipotence 
restrains from laying creation wastes and, filling 
the vast expanse of space with ruin and ocn^fuston. 
To display the motives and actions of b^ngs thus 
superior, so far as human reas(Hi can examine 
them, or human imagination r^reseiiit them, i» the 
task which this mighty poet has undertaken and 
performed. 

In the examination of epick poems, mu^h specu- 
lation is commonly employed upon the characters. 
The characters in the Paradise Lost, wUch admit 
of examinaition, are those of angels and of man ; 
of ai^ls good and evil ^ of man in his innocest 
and sinful sta4;e« 

Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael is ti#l 
and placid, of easy condescension and free com^- 
mufiicaticm; that of Michael is re^l and lofty, 
and, as may seem, attentive to the dignity of hk 
own nature. Abdiel and Gabriel appear occa- 
sion^y, and act as every incident requires ; the 
soHta^y fidelity of Abdiel is very amiably painted* 

Of the evil angels the characters, ace ntiore di- 
versifi^^ To Saiban, as A4diamx ohmrveBf soch 
sentiments are given as suit the most esaUad and 
most deprmied bemg. Milton has been cei^ured by 
Clarke*, for the impiety which sometimes breaks 

* Author of the Essay on Study. 
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from SBtaa^s mouth ; for thefe are thoughts, as he 
justly remarks, which no observation of character 
can justify, because no good man would willingly 
permit them to pass, however transiently, through 
his own mind. To make Satan speak as a rebel, 
withmit any such expression as might taint the 
reader'^ imagination, was indeed one of the great 
4lifficultie8 in Milton's undertaking ; and I cannot 
but think that he has extricated himself with great 
happiness. There is in Satan's speeches little that 
can give pain to a pious ear. The language of 
rebellion, cannot be the swxe with that of obedi- 
ence* The malignity of Satan foams in haughti- 
ness and obstinacy; but his expressions are com- 
««^y ge»«l. Ja no«th.™i,a affe«v, tharf^ 
they are wicked. 

The other chie& of the celestial rebellion are 
very judiciously discriminated in the first and 
second books; and the ferocious character of 
Moloch appears, both in the battle and the council, 
witii exact con^stency. 

To Adam and to £ve are given, during their 
innocence, such sentiments as innocence can ge- 
ners^e and utter. Their love i» pure benevolence 
and mutual veneration ; their repasts are without 
luxury, and their diligence without toil. Their 
addresses to their Maker have little more than the 
Toioe of admimtion and gratitude. Fruition left 
them HQthiifcg to ask; and innocence left them 
noiMxig to fear. 

But with guilt enter distrust anddiscord, mutawl 
aonisaticKi, and stubborn self*defence ; they jreg^rd 
each other with alienated miads, and dread their 

m2 
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Creator as the aArenger o£ their tmdB^NMttioQv f ' At 
last they seek shdtter in his mearcyy soiWn tarei- 
pentanoe, and melt in siiqpplication* Both hedtote 
and after the Ml> the superiority of Adam is di* 
ligently 6usta»i6d« 

Of the probable and the marvellms, two psurta ei 
a vulgar epick poem, whidi immerge the critick 
in deep considerati(Hi, the Paradise Lost requdres 
little to be said. It contains the history of > a 
miraele, of creation and redemption ; it di^laysithe 
power and the mercy of the Sapreme Being; the 
probable therefore is marvellous, and the marveUovs 
•is probable. The substance of the narrative is 
teuth ; and, as truth allows no choice, it is, like 
necessity, superior to rule. To the accidental or 
adventitious parts, as to every thing, human, some 
slight exceptions may be made ; but the maia 
fabrick is immovably supported. 

It is jusl3y remarked by Addison, that this poem 
has, by the nature of its subject, the advantage 
above all others, that it is universally and per- 
petually interesting. All mankind will, through 
all ages, bear the same relation to Adam and tp 
Eve^ and must partake of that good and evil which 
extend to themselves. 

Of the machinery^ so called from ®nl$mmop^x^^> 
by which is meant the occasional interpofiition of 
supernatural power, another fertile topick of critical 
remarks, here is no room to speak, because every 
thing is done under the immediate and visibly di- 
rection of Heaven; but the rule is so far observed, 
that no part of the action could have been accoiB- 
plished by any other means. , 
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'Xyte^mtefs^ Itliiak tiiei^e arejODljr twtKt oontained 
m Rarpbael^s^ relation of tbe wat; ki H^yeil^ aiad 
MidhaiePd prophetick aoeount ofithis ehanges to 
ha{)pen/ i» Idiis world BoA are eiobely connected 
with the great action ; one was nooestaary 4o Adam 
aa a 'vmr^HMg, tiie other as a ^eonsolatioB^ • * ^ 

To the ' completeness or mft^ri^isf the design 
i}o<;hiiiig can - be objected ; it has distioctibjr iand 
elearly what Aristotle requires, a begintiing, a 
middlei'iand an end. There is perhaps nopoem^ 
c^ the i^ame length, from which so little can b« 
taken without apparent mutilation. Here are no 
funeral games, nor is there any long desofipfeioii of 
a shield. The short digressions at the begtmiin^ 
of the third, seventh, and ninth books,. might doubt- 
less be^ spared ; but superfluities so beautiful who 
would take away? or who does not wish- that the 
author of the Iliad had gratified succ^edii^' ages 
with a little knowledge of himself? Perhaps no 
passaged are more attentively read than those, h^ 
trinsick paragraphs ; and, since the end of fo^ty 
is pleasure, that cannot be unpoetical with wfaM^ 
all are pleased -• ■ a ti 1 \ ^ 

The questions, whether the action of fe^ipweifa 
be strictly one, whether the poem can be piispdxfy 
termed keroick; and who is the hero, are i^s^ by 
such readjers as draw their principles of judgem^iifc 
Mher from books than from reason^ Miitaii, 
though he intituled Paradise Lost only a jftfoem^ryot 
calls it himself heroick song. Dryden petulantly 
and indecently denies the heroism of Adamidbe- 
cause he was overcome ; but there is no rea»6n 
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why the hero should not be tinlbrtunilft; except 
established pmctice, since success and virtue do 
not go necessarjly together. Cato is the hero of 
Lucan ; but Lucan's authority will not be suffered 
by Quintilian to decide. However, if success be 
necessary, Adam's deceiver was at last crufihed; 
Adam was restored to his Maker's favour, and 
therefore may securely resume his human rank. 

After the scheme and fabrick of the poem, must 
be considered its component parts, the sentiments 
and the diction. 

The sentiments^ as expressive of manners, or ap- 
propriated to characters, are, for the greater part, 
uneXceptionably just. 

Splendid passages, containing lessons of inorality, 
or precepts of prudence, occur seldom. Such is the 
original formation of this poem, that, as it admits 
no h\iman manners till the fall, it can give little 
assistance to human conduct. Its end is to raise 
the thoughts above sublunary cares or pleasures. 
Yet the praise of that fortitude, with which Abdiel 
maintained his singularity of virtue against the 
scorn of multitudes, may be accommodated to'all 
times ; and Raphael's reproof of Adam's curiosity 
after the planetary motions, with the answer re- 
turned by Adam, may be confidently opposed to 
any rule of life which any poet has delivered. 

TTie thoughts which are occasionally called forth 
in the progress, are such as could only be produced 
by an imagination in the highest degree fervid and 
active, to which materials were supplied by in- 
cessant study and unlimited curiosity. The heat 
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of Milton's mind may be said to sublimate his 
learning, to throw off into his work the spirit of 
science, unmingled with its grosser parts. 

He had considered creation in its whole extent, 
and bis descriptions are therefore learned. He 
had accustomed his imagination to unrestrained 
indulgence, and his conceptions therefore were 
extensive. The characteristick quality of his poem 
is sublimity. He sometimes descends to the elegant, 
but his element is the great. He can occasionally 
invest himself with grace ; but his natural port is 
gigantick loftiness *• He can please when pleasure 
is required ; bufit is his peculiar power to astonish. 

He seems to have been well acquainted with his 
own genius, and to know what it was that nature 
had bestowed upon him more bountifully than 
upon others; the power of displaying the vast, 
illuminating the splendid, enforcing the awful, 
darkening the gloomy, and aggravating the dread- 
ful; he therefore chose a subject on which too 
nrach could not be said, on which he might tire 
his fancy without the censure of extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrences 
of life, did not satiate his appetite of greatness. 
To paint things as they are, requires a minute at- 
tention, and employs tiie memory rather than the 
fancy. Milton's detight was to sport in the wide 
regions of possibility ; reality wals a scene too 
narrow for his mind. He sent his faculties out 
upon discovery, into worlds where only imagina- 
tion can travel, and delighted to form new modes 

, * Algarotti terms it gigantesca sublimifd, Mitionkna, , 
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of jexisteiUM^ anA fiiiirisb'BdBtqvnit aild tknAdmy ismi 
sufietiorl jUim^ toltimoe tllBixtt>taneU&fp£>iiiffl) erf* 
accompany the choirs of heaven. .>t)7()')^>iI) -^ki'^m 

tB«« heicopldlnrtib* id«iqn>ui«^4cm«Ub ^<ke 
mmt . sdnms^hncbtorMsit) earth, :^nd tell lofii things 
vkdblefandiDiiawtx*' When he cannot raise* 'wonder ' 
b^ itke: stiblimity of hisiinimi» he givies deligikt • by 
ite ffertiHity. ■• ' • - •• vi' ':-•■ • 

Whatever be his subject, he never fails to fifi the 
imi^nation. But his images and descriptions of 
the scenes or operations of nature do not seeio.'to 
be railways copied from original form, nor to haive 
thdilrei^ness, racmess, and energy, of immediate 
observation. He saw nature, as Dryden exjtKroaties 
itj Miraugh the ^peetetcles ^bool^; .a2ui oamoitTQic- 
caMffiRs caUs learning to his assistance. Tbe^jaadeB' 
o££den: brings to his mind the vale of Enna,i iMfli0»' 
Proserpine was gathering flowers. Sata^i makes^iiis ^ 
wn^ithrongh fighting elements, like Argo between 
the Cyanean rocks ; or Ulysses between the two 
Sicilian whirlpools, when he shunned Charybdis 
oikf'thei larboard. The mythological allusions have 
been jiai^tty censured, as not being always used with 
notdde of their vanity ; but they contribute variety 
to the narration, and produce an alternate exercise . 
of the memory and the fancy. 

His similes are less numerous, and more various, 
than those of his pi^decessors. But he does not 
coiftiQe himself within the limits of rigorous com^ 
parison : his great excellence is amplitude ; and he 
expands the adventitious image beyond the dimeib- 
siooas which the occasion required. Thus com- 
paring the shield of Satan to the orb of the Moon, 
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bei ooroitdB ibhe hft«giiiatk)ix>mth; tine disoovery of 
the tl^le&ctfpeij Andtall'tke wonderB ^^ucb the tele- 
scope discovers, n )/.;•)/! \ ) p-wnw) *;:•? /;• . 

Of iaU-noi^iftentimeiiia it isi hardly tpraJfle to af- 
iiamrithat thjsy: eliLoel those of ail otiieripoet^; for 
thjid supeneoity he irae indeiited to his aojuaintance 
with the saored writiiigs. The ianoient epiok poets, 
wanting the light of Revelation, were veipy.unricil- 
ful ttiacheFS of virtue ; their principal characters 
may ioe gneat^ but they are not amiable. The reader 
may lise from > their works with a greater degree of 
active or passive fortitude, and sometimes of pru- 
dence ; but he will be able to carry away £tw pre- 
cepts^of justice, and none of mercy. - 

-rfirdmrthe Itaiian writers it appears, that the ad- 
vamiageB of^even Christian knowledge may bepos- 
sened'V i^r vain. Ariosto's pravity is- generally 
kooi^n 4 and, though the Deliverance of Jerusalem 
may>be:G6iisidered as a sacred subject, the tpoet has 
been veiy sparing of moral instruction;. * < 

c In. Milton every line breathes sanctity of thought, 
and purity of manners, except when the train' of 
the narration requires the introduction of the re^ 
beUions spirits; and even they are compelled >to 
acknowledge their subjection to God, in such a 
manner as excites reverence and confirms piety^ 

Of human beings there are but two ; but those 
two are 'the parents of mankind, venerable biefore 
their fall for dignity and innocence, and amiable 
after it for repentance and submission. In the first 
state thedr affection is tender without weakness, and 
their piety sublime without presumption. When 
they have sinned, they show how discord begins in 
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mutual frailty, and how it ought to cease in mutmd 
forbearance ; how confidence of the divine favour 
is forfeited by sin, and how hope of pardodi majbe 
obtained by penitence and prayer# A state of in- 
nocence we can only conceive^ if indeed, in our 
present misery, it be possible to conceive it ; but 
the sentiments and worship proper to a falleii and 
offending Being, we have all to learn, as we have 
all to practise. 

The poet, whatever be done, is always great 
Our progenitors in their first state conversed with 
loigels ; even when folly and sin had degraded 
them, they had not in their humiliation tiie port of 
mean suitors; and they rise again to reverential re- 
gard, when we find that their prayers were heard. 

As human passions did not enter the worid be- 
fore the fall, there is in the Paradise Lost little op- 
portunity for the pathetick ; but what little there 
is has not been lost. That passion, which is pe- 
culiar to rational nature, the anguish arising from 
the consciousness of transgression, and the horrors 
attending the sense of the Divine Displeasure, are 
very justly described and forcibly impressed. But 
the passions are moved only on one occasion ; 
sublimity is the general and prevailing quality of 
this poem; sublimity variously modified, some- 
times descriptive, sometimes argumentative. 

The defects and defaults of Paradise Lost, for 
faults and defects every work of maa must have, 
it is the business of impartial criticism to discover. 
As, in displaying the excellence of Milton, I have 
not made long quotations, because of selecting 
beauties there had been no end, I shall in the same 
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ge»eml manner mention that which seems to de- 
serve censure ; for what Englishman can take de- 
light in transcribing passages, which, if they lessen 
the reputation of Milton, diminish in some degree 
the honour of our country ? ^ 

The generality of my scheme does not admit the 
frequent notice of verbal inaccuracies ; which Bent- 
ley, perhaps better skilled in grammar and poetry, 
has often found, though he sometimes made them, 
and which' he imputed to the obtrusions of a re- 
viser, whom the author*^ blindness obliged him to 
employ ; a supposition rash and groundless, if he 
thought it true ; and vile and pernicious, if, as is 
said, he in private allowed it to be false. 

The plan of Paradise Lost has this inconvenience, 
that it comprises neither human actions nor human 
manners. The man and woman who act and suffer 
are in a state which no other man or woman can 
ever know. The reader finds no transaction in 
which he can be engaged ; beholds no condition 
in which he can by any effort of imagination place 
himself; he has, therefore, little natural curiosity 
or sympathy. 

We all, indeed, feel the effects of Adam's dis- 
obedience; we all sin like Adam, and like him 
must all bewail our offences ; we have restless and 
insidious enemies in the fallen angels ; and in the 
• blessed spirits we have guardians and friends ; in 
the redemption of mankind we hope to be in- 
cluded ; in the description of Heaven and Hell we 
are surely interested, as we are all to reside hare- 
after either in the regions of horror or bliss. 

But these truths are too important to be new ; 
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th*y' have been tistiight ' to oot infancy ; "tiltfy4i4vc 
mingled Virith iMT sdKtary thotHghts 'fiM^/Ainiliar 
conversations, 'and are habitually ifaterwx)^n *#Jth 
tfle tvhidle texture df^ltfe. Being therefdre not *fetir, 
they raise no unaccustomed emotion in the ^rfind-'; 
what t?e knew bfefore, w« cannot learn ; what is 
not unexpected, cannot surprise. . . » i : 

Of the ideas suggested by these awftil .scfenes, 
from some we recede with reverence, except when 
stated hours require their association ;- aiid'Htini 
others we shrink with horror, or admit them oMly 
as Salutary inflictions, as counterpoises to out in- 
terests and passions. Such images rather obstruct 
the career of fancy than incite it. 

Pleasure arid terrour are indeed the genifine 
sources of poetry j but poetical pleasure miistbe 
43irch as human imagination can at least con<*eiVe ; 
and poetical terrors such as human strength ittid 
ftxrtitude may combat. The good and evil of etefi 
nity are too ponderous for the wings of witvfl^ 
mind sinks under them in passive helplessness; edi^ 
*^nt with calm belief and humble adorj^tiori; ■ '- 
' Known truths, however, may take a diB^ent%l^- 
^arance, and be conveyed to the mind by « iicf# 
triin' of intermediate images. This Milton hiti^tlb- 
dertaken and performed with pregnancy and v^btii: 
ttf niind peculiar to himself. Whoever consider^ 
the few radical positions which the Scriptunres^if- 
forded him, will wonder by what energetick operal 
tion he expanded them to such extent, and ramified 
them to so much variety, restrained as he was hf 
religious reverence from licentiousness of fiction* 

Here is a full display of the united force of study 



%\ifiijfi ; .^ilte^ wag, ab^e .tq selegt^.frojft »»^tu^^, oi; 
fr^pjgft stpjry, frow.^n.fincjient faWp»>pr:frpm rood^m 
s^igflfie, whatever could . illuateate. or adpm bis 
thomghts. ^n ^ccvMHuUtion vof kiuPiwiedge issh 
pregaated his mind, fermeated by study, and ex- 
alted by imagination. 

, It haa. been therefore said, without an indecent 
hyperbole, by one of his encomiasts, that in read- 
ing Paradise Lost we read a book of univerw} 
knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be suppUed. Th^ 
want of human interest is always felt* Pf^r-adise 
Lost is one of the books which the reader adtpires 
and lays down, and forgets to take up again^ ^one 
ever wished it longer than it is. Its perusal isra 
iduty rsUiher than a pleasure. We read MUtpn far 
inM^Uction, retire harassed, and overburdened, an4 
look elsewhere for recreation ; we desert our ^n^sl)^]^ 
apd seek for companions. , . 

Another inconvenience of Milton's designii^ 
that it requires the description of what cannojl; be 
described, the agency of spirits. Hia saw th^^t i^ 
ipate^lity supplied no images, and that hi^cflijJd 
jjpt^bow, angels acting but by instruments of ^^r- 
tiqm he therefore invested them with fprni a|i4 
matter. This, being necessary, was therefore .d^i- 
fensible; and he should have secured ]the <;ofl- 
^istency of his system., by keeping immatieri4\ty 
out of sight, afld enticing his readejc tp drop it frppp 
h\^ thoi^ghts. But he has unhi^ppily pj?iplex<ed fei^ 
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poetry with his philosophy. His- iafexoal and ce«. 
lestial powers are sometimes pure spirit, anil some- 
times animated body. When Satan walks with his 
lance upon the burning marled he has a body ; when, 
in his passage between Hell and the new world, be 
is in danger of sinking in the vacuity, and is sup- 
ported by a gust of rising vapours, he has a body; 
when he animates the toad, he seems to be mere 
spirit, that can penetrate matter at pleasure ; when 
he starts up in his own shape^ he has at least a de- 
termined form ; and, when he is brought before 
Gabriel, he has a spear and a shield, which he had 
the power of hiding in the toad^ though the arms 
of the contending angels are evidently material. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pandasmonium^ being 
incorporeal spirits are at large^ thotigh without man^ 
ber, in a limited space : yet in the battle, when they 
were overwhelmed by mountains, their armour hurt 
them, crushed in upon their substance^ now grown 
gross hf sinning. This likewise happened to the un- 
corrupted angels, who were overthrown the ^on» 
fi^r their arms, for unarmed they might easi^ a^ spi- 
rits have jcvaded ly contraction or remove. Even as 
c^irits they are hardly spiritual : for contraction and 
remove are images of matter ; but if they could 
have escaped without their armow, they might 
have escaped from it, and left only the empty cover 
to be battered. Uriel, when he rides on a sunbeam, 
is material ; Satan is material when he is afraid of 
the prowess of Adam. 

The confusion of spirit and matter, which per- 
vades the whole narration of the war of Heaverf, 
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fils it with incongruity ; and the book in whicif it 
is related is, I beKeve, the favourite of children, and 
gradually neglected as knowledge is increased. 

After tl^ operation of immaterial agents^ which 
cannot be explained, may be considered that of al- 
legorical persons which have no real existence. To 
exalt causes into agents, to invest abstract ideas 
with form, and animate them with activity, has 
always b^n the right of poetry. But such airy 
beings are, for the most part, suffered only to do 
their natural office, and retire. Thus Fame tells a 
tale, and Victory hovers over a general, or perches 
on a standard ; but Fame and Victory can do no 
more. To give them any real employjnent, or 
ascribe to them any material agency, is to make 
4;faem allegorical no longer, but to shock the mind 
by ascribing effects to non-entity. In the Prome- 
theus of iEschylus, we see Violence and Strength, 
and in the Alcestis of Euripides, we see Death, 
brought upon the stage, all as active persons of the 
<lrama ; but no precedents can justify absurdity. 

Milton's allegory of Sin and Death is undoubt- 
edly faulty. Sin is indeed the mother of Deaths 
^uad may be allowed to be the portress of Hell ; but 
when they stop the journey of Satan, a journey de- 
6Cribed as real, and when Death offers him battle, 
the allegory is broken. That Sin and Death should 
have shown the way to Hell, might have been al- 
lowed ; but they cannot facilitate the passage by 
building a bridge, because the difficulty of Satan*® 
passage is described as real and sensU>le, and the 
bridge ought to be only figurative. The Hdl as- 
signed to ^he rebellious spirits is described as not 
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less local than the residence of man. It is placed 
in some distant part of space, separated from the 
regions of harmony and order by a chaotic waste 
and an unoccupied vacuity; but Sin and Death 
worked up a mole of aggravated soiU cemented vdth 
asphaltus ; a work too bulky for ideal architects. 

This unskilful allegory appears to me one of the 
greatest faults of the poem ; and to this there was 
no temptation but the author's opinion of its 
beauty. 

To the conduct of the narrative some objection 
may be made. Satan is with great expectation 
brought before Gabriel in Paradise, and is suffered 
to go away unmolested. The creation of man is 
represented as the consequence of the vacuity left 
in Heaven by the expulsion of the rebels ; yet Sa- 
tan mentions it as a report rife in Heaven before 
his departure. 

To find sentiments for the state of innocence was 
very difficult ; and something of anticipation per- 
haps is now and then discovered. Adam's dis- 
course of dreams seems not to be the speculation 
of a new-created being. I know not whether his 
answer to the angel's reproof for curiosity does not 
want something of propriety; it is the speech of a 
man acquainted with many other men. Some phi- 
losophical notions, especially when the philosophy 
is false, might have been better omitted. The an- 
gel, in a comparison, speaks of timorous deer, be- 
fore deer were yet timorous, and before Adam 
could understand the comparison. 

Dryden remarks, that Milton has some flats 
among his elevations. This is only to say, that all 
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ifkmS0&ii^4^p6eAi'Ttitii^t hhi^ titah^tibAs!'- ' It 'h n6 
iii»tftbf«ei^i^qtfitfed 'iih^%' ^t^HdufifP^Ulw^ys^^Bg 
ftliafiifgi^thAii'thl^t'the sitn shotild alwaj^ stafrid'sft 
noirtfti*' Itf -a j^tot work there is d vicissitude of 
luifatiidttl^^A typstqucf pArts, as there! is fh the world 
a sWifciBS^on ' of Ahy and night. Milton, whett he 
has texpatiAted' in the sky, may be allowed some- 
times to revisit earth ; for what other author ever 
ib^ied' so high, or sustained his flight so long ? 
-•'MilttWi, being well versed in the Italian poets, 
^^eafir ti6 'have borrowed often from them ; and,* 
^ ^Vfery trianf catches something from his bom-' 
^ktlidits, his desire of imitating Ariosto*s levity Tferf, 
dl%f atded his work with the Paradise of FooMi i^ 
flctibtt! not in itself ill-imagiried, but too Itidibrdifs? 
for its place. ^ "■ 






•^^HIS"'^«i.y on twords, in which he delighti'too 
<j}fl6fa'^^'hi^ equivocations, which Bentley efid^S^ 
v8fe^tfe"£lfefe!nd'bY the example of the mdeM\^ 




dMlf ^tailt^a, and generaUy censufeti ^,* lM«8f 
lks\:hUs(tio liittle proportion to the whole, that iH^ 
s^Mlf 6:esetve the attention of a critick. .'; ''^"| 

<Sk'(ih'4i'fe'lhe faults of that wonderful perfo'i'rti^^^' 
Paijadis^ Lbst;' which he who can pUtiii'teffahj:!* 
li^^ its beauties must be considered not aS rficfif blilP 
af ttddl, as less to' be censured fot want '6fMdMr 
than pitied for want of sensibility. "■^^''■.^ ^'.1'°^ 

'W Paradise Hegained,' the prieiM: )d&ik\i}^t 
sfa^' ^cW/. to' lie- ttglit, that it is itt rriahy ^arM'^T^i'' 
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gant, and evwy wbere instructive. It wa$ mat to 
be supposed tlmt the writer of PM'adise Lost could 
ever write without great effusions of fa»cy, and 
exalted precepts of wisdom. The basis of Paradise 
Regained is narrow ; a dialogue without action €wi 
never please like an union of the narrative 9»d 
dramatick powers. Had this poem been written 
not by Milton, but by some imitator^ it wouldlihav^ 
claimed and received universal praise* 

If Paradise Regained has been too much depre-* 
ciatedy Sampson Agonistes has in requital been too 
much admired. It could only be by ]mg pre- 
judice^ and the bigotry of learnings that MiltoQ 
could prefer the ancient tragedies, with their em- 
eumbrance of a chorus, to the exhibitions of the 
French and English stages ; and it is only by a blisKi 
confidence in the reputation of Milton, that a drama 
can be praised in which the intermediate parts have 
neither cause nor consequence, neither haaten nor 
retard the catastrophe. 

In this tragedy are however many particular 
beauties, many just sentiments and striking linea ^ 
but it wants that power of attracting the attentioci 
which a weUUconnected plan produces. 

Milton would not have excelled in dramatick 
writing ^ he knew human nature only in the groso^ 
and had never dtudted the shades^ of character,, oor 
tiie combinations of ccmcurring, or the perpkadb^ 
of contending pas^ons. He bad read much, and 
knew what booka cofuld teach ; but had mingled 
little in the worlds and was deficient in the know* 
ll^ge whicih experience must confer* 

"f hrough aU Im i^tater wwks tbtre prevaila %u 



imifonn peculiarity of diction j a mode and cast of 
expression which bears little resemblance to that 
of miry fimnur writer ; and which is so far removed 
from conmion use^ that an unlearned reader^ when 
he first opens his book, finds hnaelf surprised by 
a new language* 

This novelty has been, by those who can find 
nothing wrong in Milton, imputed to his laborious 
endeavours after words suitable to the grandeur of 
hm ideasii. Our hnguage, says Addison, mmk under 
him. But the tnidi is, that, both in prose and 
verse, he had formed his style by a perverse and 
])edantick principle. He was desirous to use £n* 
glish words with a foreign idiom. This in all his 
prose is discovered and condemned ; for there 
judgement operates £re(6}y, neither softened by the 
besjuty, nor awed by the dignity of his thoughts ; 
but such is the power ot his poetry, that his call 
is d[)eyed without resistance, the reader feels him* 
self in captivity to a higher and a nobler mind, 
and critictsm sinks in admiration. 

Milton's style wa« not modified by his sul]^ect $ 
wiiat is shown with greater extent in Pisradtse Lost 
voixj be found m Comus. One source of bis pe- 
culiarity was his fiatmiliarity wit^ tiie Tuscan poet^ } 
th^ ^sposition of his words is, I think, frequently 
Italian ; perhaps sometimes combined with otbst 
tenguea. Of him, at last, may be said what Jonsoit 
aays of Spenser, that he wrote no language, but has 
ibrned what Butier calls a Babtfkmeh Diakiptt in 
itself i»rsh and baii>aro«s, but made by exaltcid 
femm and «Ktensiv>e learning the vehicle of sd 
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much instruction and so much pleasure, that, like 
other lovers, we find grace iii its deformity. 

Whatever be the faults of his diction, he cannot 
want the praise of copiousness and variety : he was 
master of his language in its full extent ; and has 
selected the melodious words with such diligence, 
that from his book alone the Art of English Poetry 
might be learned. 

After his diction something must be said of his 
versification. The measure^ he says, is the English 
heroick verse without rhyme. Of this mode he had 
many examples among the Italians, and some in his 
own country. The Earl of Surrey is said to have 
translated one of Virgil's books without rhyme ; 
and, beside our tragedies, a few short poems had 
appeared in blank verse, particularly one tending 
to reconcile the nation to Raleigh's wild attempt 
upon Guiana, and probably written by Raleigh 
himself. These petty performances cannot be sup- 
posed to have much influenced Milton, who more 
probably took his hint from Trissino's Italia Libe- 
rata ; and, finding blank verse easier than rhyme, 
was desirous of persuading himself that it is better. 

Rhyme^ he says, and says truly, is no necessary 
adjunct of true poetry. But, perhaps, of poetry, as 
a mental operation, metre or musick is no necessary 
adjunct : it is however by the musick of metre that 
poetry has been discriminated in all languages; 
and, in laoguages melodiously constructed with a 
due proportion of long and short. syllables, metr^ 
is sufficient. But one language cannot commiim*' 
cate its rules to another ; where metre is scanty 
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and imperfect, some help is necessary. The mu- 
sick of the English heroick lines strikes the ear so 
faintly, that it is easily lost, unless all the syllables 
of every line co-operate together j this co-operation 
can only be obtained by the preservation of every 
verse unming]ed with another as a distinct system 
of sounds i and this distinctness is obtained and 
preserved by the artifice of rhyme. The variety 
of pauses, so much boasted by the lovers of blank 
verse, changes the measures of an English poet to 
the periods of a declaimer ; and there are only a 
few happy readers of Milton, who enable their au- 
dience to perceive where the lines end or begin. 
' JBlank persCf said an ingenious critick, seems to he 
verse only to the eye. 

Poetry may subsist without rhyme, but English 
poetry wiU not often please ; nor can rhyme ever 
be safely spared but where the subject is able to 
support itself. Blank verse makes some approach 
to that which is called the lapidary style ; has nei- 
ther the easiness of prose, nor the melody of num- 
bers, and therefore tires by long continuance. Of 
the Italian writers without rhyme, whom Milton 
alleges as precedents, not one is popular; what 
reason could urge in its defence has been confuted 
by the ear. 

But, whatever be the advantages of rhyme, I 
cannot prevail on myself to wish that Milton had 
been a rhymer ; for I cannot wish his work to be 
other than it is ; yet, like other heroes, he is to be 
admired rather than imitated. He that thinks him- 
self capable of astonishing may write blank verse ; 
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but those that hope only to please must condescend 
to rhyme. 

The highest praise of genius is original invention* 
Milton cannot be said to have contri^^ed the stnic^ 
ture of an epick poem, and therefore owes reverence 
to that vigour and amplitude of mind to which all 
generations must be indebted for the art of poetical 
narration, for the texture of the fable, the variation 
of incidents, the interposition of dialogue, and all 
the stratagems that surprise and enchain attention. 
But, of all the borrowers from Homer, Milton i& 
perhaps the least indebted. He was naturally a 
thinker for himself, confident of his own abilities, 
and disdainful of help or hindrance : he did not 
refuse admission to the thoughts or images of his 
predecessors, but he did not seek them« From his 
contemporaries he neither courted nor received 
support ; there is in his writings nothing by which 
the pride of other authors might be gratified, or 
favour gained ; no exchange of praise, nor solicita* 
tion of support. His great works were performed 
under discountenance, and in blindness ; but dif- 
ficulties vanished at his touch; he was bom for 
whatever is arduous; and his work is not the 
greatest of heroick poems, only because it is not 
the first. 
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Of the great author of Hudibras there is a life 
prefixed to the latter editions of his poem, by an 
unknown writer, and therefore of disputable au- 
thority ; and some account is incidentally given by 
Wood, who confesses the uncertainty of his own 
narrative ; more however than they knew^ cannot 
now be learned, and nothing remains but to com- 
pare and copy them* 

Samuel Butler was born in the parish of Strens- 
ham in Worcestershire, according to his biogra- 
pher, in 1612. This account Dr. Nash finds con- 
firmed by the register. He was christened Feb. 14. 

His father's condition is variously represented. 
Wood mentions him as competently wealthy ; but 
Mr. Longueville, the son of Butler's principal 
friend, says he was an honest farmer with some 
small estate, who made a shift to educate his son 
lit the grammar-school of Worcester, under Mr. 
Henry Bright*, from whose care he rentoved for 

* These are the words d the author of the short account of 
Butler pteiited to Mudibfas^ whioh Dr. Johnson^ notwithatandii^ 
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a short time to Cambridge; but, for want of 
money, was never made a member of any college. 
Wood leaves us rather doubtful whether he went 
to Cambridge or Oxford ; but at last makes him 
pass six or seven years at Cambridge, without 
knowing in what ball or college ; yet it can hardly 
be imagined that he lived so long in either uni- 
versity, but as belonging to one house or another ; 
and it is still less likely that he could have so long 
inhabited a place of learning with so * little di- 
stinction as to leave his residence uncertain. Dr. 
Nash has discovered that his father was owner of 
a house and a little land, worth about eight pounds 
a year, still called Butler* s tenement 

wbat he says above^ seems to hare supposed was written by Mr. 
Longueyille^ the father ; but the contrary is to be inferred from 
a subsequent passage^ wherein the author laments that he had 
neither such an acquaintance nor interest with Mr. Longueville 
as to procure from him the golden remains of Butler there men« 
tioned. He was probably led into this mistake by a note in the 
Biog. Brit. p. 1077^ signifying^ that the son of this gentleman was 
living in 1736. 

Of this friend and generous patron of Butler^ Mr. William 
Lougueville^ I find an account^ written by a person who was well 
acquainted with him^ to this effect^ viz. that he was a convey* 
ancing lawyer^ and a bencher of the Inner Temple, and bad raised 
himself from a low beginning to very great eminence in that .prD»- 
fession ; that he was eloquent and learned^ of spotless integrity ; 
that he supported an aged father who had ruined his fortunes by 
extravagance^ and by his industry -and application re-ed!tied -a 
rained ^unily ; that he supported Butler^ wfao^ but for fakn, must 
literally have starved; and received frvm him as a recompeno^ 
the papers called his Remains. Life of the Lord-keeper Guilford, 
p. 289* These have since been given to the publick by Mr. Thyer 
of Manchester; and the originals are now in the hands of the 
|lev. Dr. Farmer^ master of Emanuel College, Cambridgie. 



Wood has his information from his brother, 
whose narrative placed him at Cambridge, in op- 
position to that of his neighbours, which sent him 
to Oxford. The brother's seems the best authority, 
till, by confessing his inability to tell his hall or 
college, he gives reason to suspect that he was 
resolved to bestow on him an academical educa- 
tion ; but durst not name a college, for fear of a 
detection. 

He was for some time, according to the author 
of his Life, clerk to Mr. Jefferys of Earl's Croomb 
in Worcestershire, an eminent justice of the peace. 
In his service he had not only leisure for study, 
but for recreation : his amusements were musick 
and painting;, and the reward of his pencil was 
the friendship of the celebrated Cooper. Some 
pictures, said to be his, were shown to Dr. Nash, 
at EarPs Croomb ; but, when he inquired for them 
some years afterwards, he found them destroyed, 
to stop windows, and owns that they hardly de- 
served a better fate. 

He was afterwards admitted into the family of 
the Countess of Kent, where he had the use of a 
litNrary ; and so much recommended himself to 
Selden, that he was often employed by him in 
literary business. Selden, as is well known, was 
steward to the countess, and is supposed to have 
gained much of his wealth by managing her estate* 

In what character Butler was admitted into that 
lady's service, how long he continued in it, and 
why he left it, is, like the other incidents of his 
Jife, utterly unknown. 
. The vicissitudes of his condition placed him 
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afterwards in the family of Sir Samud Luke, one 
of Cromwell's ofiicei^s. Here he observed «o muck 
of the character of the sectaries, that he is said to 
have written or begun his poem at this time ; and 
it is likely that such a design would be formed in 
a place where he saw the principles and practices 
of the rebels, audacious and undisguised in the 
confidence of success. 

At length the King returned, and the time came 
in which loyalty hoped for its reward. Butler, 
however, was only made secretary to the Earl of 
Carbury, president of the principality of Wales ; 
who conferred on him the stewardship of Ludlow 
castle, when the Court of the Marches was revived. 

In this part of his life, he married Mrs. Herbert, 
a gentlewoman of a good family ; and lived, says 
Wood, upon her fortune, having studied the com- 
mon law, but never practised it. A fortune she 
had, days his biographer, but it was lost by bad 
securities. 

In 1663 was published the first part, cot)taining 
three cantos, of the poem of Hudibras, which, as 
Prior relates, was made known at court by the 
taste and influence of the Earl of Dorset, When 
it was known, it was necessarily admired: the 
King quoted, tlie courtiers studied, and the whole 
part of the royalists applauded it. Every eye 
watched for the golden shower which was to fall 
ttpon the author, who certainly was not without 
his part in the general expectation. 

In 1664 the second part appeared ; the curiosity 
of the nation was rekindled, and the writer was 
again praised and elated. But praise was his whole 
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. Clarendon^ says Wood, gave hiiii reason 
to hope for ^* places and employments of value and 
credit ;'' but no such advantages did he ever obtain* 
It is reported that the King once gave him three 
hundred guineas^ but of this temporary bounty I 
find no proof. 

Wood relates that he was secretary to Villiers 
Duke of Buckingham, when he was chancellor of 
Cambridge : this is doubted by the other writer, 
who yet allows the duke to have been his frequent 
bene&ctor. That both these accounts are false 
there is reason to suspect, from a story told by 
Facke> in his account of the Life of Wycherley ; 
and from some verses which Mr. Thyer has pub* 
lished in the author's Remains, 

" Mr. Wycherley,*' says Packe, " had always 
laid hold of an opportunity which o&red of re- 
presenting to the Duke of Buckingham how weU 
Mr. Butler had deserved of the royal family^ by 
writing his inimitable Hudibras ; and that it was a 
reproach to the court, that a person of his loyalty 
and wit should suffer in obscurity, and under the 
wants he did. The duke always seemed to hearken 
to him with attention enough ; and after some time 
undertook to recommend his pretensions to. his 
majesty. Mn Wycherley, in hopes to keep him 
steady to his word, obtained of his grace to name 
a day, when he might introduce that modest and 
uolbrtunate poet to his new patron. At last aa 
appointment was made, and the place of meeting 
was agreed to be the Roebuck. Mr. Butler and 
his friend attended accordingly ; the duke joined 
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them ; but, as the d — ^1 would have it, the door of 
the room where they sat was open, and his grace, 
who had seated himself near it, observing a pimp 
of his acquaintance (the creature too was a knight) 
trip by with a brace of ladies, immediately quitted 
his engagement to follow another kind of business, 
at which he was more ready than in doing good 
offices to men of desert, though no one was better 
qualified than he, both in regard to his fortune and 
understanding, to protect them, and from that time 
to the day of his death poor Butler never found 
the least effect of his promise !'* 

Such is the story. The verses are written with 
a degree of acrimony, such as neglect and dis* 
appointment might naturally excite ; and such as 
it would be hard to imagine Butler capable of ex- 
pressing against a man who hpd any claim to his 
gratitude. 

Notwithstanding this discouragement and neg- 
lect, he still prosecuted his design ; and in I678 
published the third part, which still leaves the 
poem imperfect and abrupt. How much more he 
originally intended^ or with what events the action 
was to be concluded, it is vain to conjecture. Nor 
can it be thought strange that he should stop here, 
however unexpectedly. To write without reward 
is sufficiently unpleasing. He had now arrived at 
an age when he might think it proper to be in jest 
no longer, and perhaps his health might now begin 
to fail. 

He died in 1680 ; and Mr. Longueville, having 
unsuccessfully solicited a subscription for his inter- 
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vtkent in Westminster Abbey, buried him at his 
own cost in the church-yard of Covent Garden •. 
Dr. Simon Patrick read the service. 

Granger was informed by Dr. Pearce, who named 
for his authority Mr. Lowndes of the treasury, that 
Butler had an yearly pension of an hundred pounds. 
This is contradicted by all tradition, by the com- 
plaints of Oldham, and by the reproaches of Dry- 
den ; and I am afraid will never be confirmed. 

About sixty years afterwards, Mr. Barber, a 
printer, mayor of London, and a friend to Butler's 
principles, bestowed on him a monument in West- 
minster Abbey, thus inscribed : 

M.S. 

SAMUELIS BUTLERI, 
Qui StrenshamuB in agro Vigom. nat. l6l2, 

obiit Lond. 1680. 

Vir doctus imprimis, acer, integer ; 

Operibus Ingenii, non item pnemiis, foeliz: 

Satyrid apud nos Carminis Artifex egregius ; 

Quo simulatse Ileligionis Larvam detraxit, 

£t Perduellium scelera Uberrima exagitavit; 

Scriptonim in suo genere. Primus et Postremus. 

. Ne, cui yivo deerant fer^ omnia, 

Deesset etiam mortuo Tumulus, 

Hoc tandem podto marmore, curavit 

Johannes Barber, Civis Londinenais, 1721. 

After his death were published three small 
volumes of his posthumous works : I know not by 

* 4 

^ In a note in the '' Biographia Britannica," p. 1075, lie ii 
said, on the authoritjr of the younger Mr. LongueviUe, to ^ave 
lived for some years in Rose-street, Covent-garden, and also tluvt 
he died there ; the latter of these particulars is rendered highly 
probable, by his being interred in the cemetery of that parish. 
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wikmrofiB^ctsRli ot by what snfebont^' 
imdy lately, two volumefii more have been printed 
by Mr. Thyer of Manchester, indubitably genuine. 
From none of these pieces can his life be traced, 
or his chaiMttr discovered. Some verses, in the 
laat collection, show him tahisve b«»aniong those 
who ridiculed the institution of the Royid Sfoeieky^ 
of which the enemies were for some time very 
numerous and very acrimonious, for what reason 
it is hard to conceive, since the philosophers pro- 
fessed not to advance doctrines, but to produce 
facts ; and the most zealous enemy of innovation 
must admit the gradual progress of experience, 
however he may oppose hypothetical temerity. 

In this mist of obscurity passed the life of Butler, 
a man whose name can only perish with his lan- 
guage. The mode and place of his education are 
unknown ; the events of his life are variously re- 
lated ; and all that can be told with certainty is, 
that he was poor. 

The poem of Hudibras is one of those composi- 
tions of which a nation may justly boast ; as the 
images which it exhibits are domestick, the senti- 
ments unborrowed and unexpected^ and the strain 
of diction original and peculiar. We must not, 
however, safier the pride, which we assume as the 
countrymen of Butler, to make any encroachment 
upon justice, nor appropriate those honours which 
others have a r^t to sliwe. The poem of Hudi- 
bras is not wholly En^sh ^ the original idea is to 

* Tkf wmt coHH5tod into one^ mI puMMi«d In Untn. tTM. 
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be found 'm the history of Don Quixote ; a book 
to which a mind of the greatest powers may be 
indebted without disgrace. 

Cervantes adbows a xoan^ who having, by the iik* 
Ottsant perusal of incredible* tak% mAjedted hb 
underst^mdiBg te bis imagiiration^ and familiarised 
hm mind fay pertinacious meditations to trains of 
incredible events, and scenes of impossible exist* 
eoce ; goes ont in the pride of knighthood to re* 
dress wrongs, and defend virgins, to rescue captive 
princesses, and tumble usurpers from their thrones; 
attended by a squire, whose cunning, too low for 
the suspicion of a generous mind, enables him 
often to cheat his master* 

The hero of !&itler is a Presbyterian justice, 
who, in the confidence of legal authority and the 
rage of seabus ignorance, ranges the country to 
repress si^erstition and correct abuses, accom* 
panied by an Independent clerk, disputatious asd 
obstinate, with whom he often debates, but never 
conquers him. 

Cervantes had so much kindness for Don Quixote^ 
that, however he embarrasses him with absuid dis^ 
tresses, he gives him so much sense and virtue as 
may preserve our esteem ; wherever he is, or what- 
ever he does, he is made by matchless dexterity 
commonly ridiculous^ but never contemptible. 

But fi^ poor Hudibras^ his ^^poet had no tender- 
ness ; he diooses not that any pity should be shown 
or respect paid him : he gives him up at once to 
laughter and contempt, without any qiiaiily that 
can dignify or protect him. 

In fonmnir liie chsMnacter ot Hudihras, ami de-> 
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scribing his person and habiliments, the authcM* 
seems to labour with a tumultuous confusion of dis- 
similar ideas. He had read the history of the mock 
knights-errant ; he knew the notions and manners 
of a Presbyterian magistrate, and tried to unite the 
absurdities of both, however distant, in one person- 
age. Thus he gives him that pedantic ostentation 
of knowledge which has no relation to chivalry, 
and loads him with martial encumbrances that can 
add nothing to his civil dignity. He sends him 
out a coUmelUngj and yet never brings him within 
sight of war. 

If Hudibras be considered as the representative 
of the Presbyterians, it is not easy to say why his 
weapons should be represented as ridiculous or 
useless ; for, whatever judgement might be passed 
upon their knowledge or their argum^ents, expe- 
rience had sufficiently shown that their swords 
were not to be despised. 

The hero, thus compounded of swaggerer and 
pedant, of knight and justice, is led forth to 
action, with his squire Ralpho, an Indepaident 
enthusiast. 

Of the contexture of events planned by the 
author, which is called the action of the poem,, 
since it is left imperfect, no judgement can be. 
made. It is probable, that the hero was to be led 
through many luckless adventures, which would 
give occasion, like his attack upon the bear, and 
Jiddky to expose the ridiculous rigour of the sec^ 
taries} like his encounter with Sidrophel and 
Whacum, to make superstition and credulity con- 
temptible ; or, like his recourse to the low retailer 



of the law, discover the fraudulent practices of 
different professions. 

What series of events he would have formed, 
or in what manner he would have rewarded or 
punkhed his hero, it is now vain to conjecture* 
His work 'must have had, as it seems, the defect 
which Dry den. imputes to Spenser; die action 
could not have been one ; there could only hiave 
Hbeen a sudces^on of incidents, each of which might 
have happened without the rest, and which could 
not at all co-operate to any single conclusi<m. 

The discontinuity of the action might however 
have been easily forgiven, if there had been action 
enough: but I believe every reader r^rets the 
paucity of events, ^nd complains that in the poem 
of Hudibcas, as in the history of Thucydidedi 
there is mpre said than done. The scenes are too 
seldom changed, and theiattention. is tired with 
long cdnvers^tioiu 

. It is indeed much more easy to form dialogued 
than to contrive adventures. Every position makes 
way for an argument, and every objection dictates 
an answer* When two di$][|utants su^eengs^ed 
lipon a cbn^licated ami extensive question, tb^ 
difficulty is iiot to continue, but to end the con^ 
troversy. But whether it be that we coiiipirehend 
biit few of the possibilities of life, or that life itself 
affords little variety, every man who has trifed 
knows bow much labour it will cost to form such 
a combination of circumstances as shall have at 
once the grace of novelty, and credibility, and de- 
light fancy without violence to reason* 

VOL. !• o 
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Perhaps the dialogue of this poem is not perfect. 
Some power of engaging the attention might have 
been added to it by quicker reciprocation, by sea- 
sonable interruptions, by sudden questions, and by 
a nearer approach to dramatic spriteliness ; with- 
out which, fictitious speeches will always tire, 
however sparkling with sentences, and however 
variegated with allusions. , 

The great source of pleasure is variety. Uni- 
formity must tire at last, though it be uniformity 
of excellence. We love to expect ; and, when ex* 
pectation is disappointed or gratified, we want to 
be again expecting. For this impatimK^e of the 
present, whoever would please must make pw* 
vision. The skilful writer irritate mulcet^ makes 9 
due distribution of the still and animated parts. 
It is for want of this artful intertexture, and those 
necessary changes, that the whole of a book may 
be tedious, though all the parts are praisad. 

If inexhau3tible wit could give perpetual plea- 
sure, no eye would ever leave hal£-read tte work 
c^ Butler ; for what poet haa ever brought so mao^ 
mmote images so happily together ? Itis jscarcely 
possible to peruse a page without finding some 
association of images that was never found before. 
By the first paragraph the reader is amnsed, by 
the next he is delighted,' and by a few mor^ 
strained to astonishment; but s^onishment in a 
toilsome pleasure ; he is soon weary o£ wDndertag^ 
and longs to be diverted. 

Omnia vult belle Matho dicere^ die aliquaado 
. £t foeae/dic neutram, die aliquandonalc. 



Imagination is useless without knowledge; na- 
ture gives in vain the power of combination, unless 
study and observation supply materials to be com- 
bined* Butler's treasures of knowledge appear 
proportioned to his expense : whatever topick em- 
pjkigra his mind, he shows himself qualified to ex- 
pand and ifltaitsste it with all the accessaries that 
books can furnish : he i»«faund not on]y to have 
travelled the beaten road, but the by-paths of 
literature ; not only to have taken genersd siurteySy 
but to have examined particulars with minute in* 
spection. 

If the French boast the learning of Rabelais, 
we need not be afraid o£ confronting them with 
Butler. 

But the most valuable parts of his performance 
are those which retired study and native wit cannot 
supply. He that merely makes a book from books 
may be useful, but can scarcely be great. Butler 
had not suffered life to glide beside him. unseen or 
unobserved. He had watched with great diligence 
the operations of human nature, and traced the 
effects of opinion, humour, interest, and passion* 
From such remarks proceeded that great number 
of sententious distichs which have passed into con- 
versation, and are added as proverbial axioms to 
the general stock of practical knowledge. 

When any work has been viewed and admired, 
the first question of intelligent curiosity is, how 
was it performed? Hudibras was not a hasty 
effiision ; it was not produced by a sudden tumult 
of imagination, or a short paroxysm of violent 
labour. To accumulate such a mass of sentiments 

o2 
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at the call of accidental desire, or of Sudden ne- 
cessity, is beyond the reach and power of the most 
active and comprehensive mind. I am informed 
by Mr. Thyer, of Manchester, the excellent editor 
iof this iaiithor's reliquei^, that he could show some* 
thing like Httdibras in prose.^ He has in his pos- 
session the common-place book, in which Butler 
reposited not such events and precepts as are 
gathered by reading, but such remarks, sinftlitudes, 
allusions, assemblages, or inferences,, as occasion 
porompted, or meditation produced, those thoughts 
that were generated in his own mind, and might 
be usefully applied to some future purpose. Such 
is the labcttir of those who write for immortality* 

But human works are not easily found without a 
perishable p9.rt. Of the ancient poets every rea4er 
feels the mythology tedious and oppressive* Of 
Hudibras, the manners, being founded on opiniona, 
are temporary and local, and therefore become 
every day less intelligible, and less str^ing. What 
Cicero says of philosophy is true likewise of wit and 
humour, that " time effaces the fictions of opinions, 
and confirms the detenninations of Natare.'^ Such 
manners as depend upon standing relations and 
general passions are co-extended with the race.of 
man } but those modifications of life and) ,pecu- 
liarities of practice, which are the progeny pfj^r^TPr 
and perverseness, or at best of some accidental inr 
fluence or transient pejcsuasion, must peri$h. with 
4ii«^ parents. 

Much therefore of that humour which, trans- 
ported the last century with merripient is lost to 
us, who do not know the sour solemnity^ the sullen 
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superstition, the gloomy moroseness, and the stub^ 
born scruples, of the ancient Puritans ; or, if we 
knew them, derive our infbrmation only from 
books, or from tradition, have never had them be^ 
fore our eyes, and daanot but by recollection and 
study understand the lines in which they are 
satirised. Our grandfathers knew the picture from 
the life j we judge of the life by contemplating the 
picture. 

It is scarcely possible, in the regularity and com- 
posure of the present time, to ifnagine the tumult 
of absurdity, and clamour of contradiction, which 
perplexed doctrine, disordered practice, and dis- 
turbed both public and private quiet, in that age 
when subordination was broken, and awe was 
hissed aWay ; when any unsettled innovator, who 
could hatch a half-formed notion, produced it to 
the publick; when every man might become a 
preacher, and almost every preacher could collect 
a congregation. 

The wisdom of the nation is very reasonably 
supposed to reside in the parliament. What can 
be concluded of the lower classes of the people, 
when in one of the parliaments summoned by 
Cromwell it was seriously proposed, that all the 
records in the Tower should be burnt, that all 
memory of things past should be effaced, and that 
the whole system of life should commence anew ? 

We' hate nev^rt)een witnesses of animosities eXr 
cited by the use of mince-pies and plumrporridge ; 
nor seen with what abliorrence those, who could 
eat them at all Other times of the year, would shrink 
from them in December. An old Puritan, who 
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was alive in my childhood, being at one of the 
feasts of the church invited by a neighbour to par- 
take his cheer, told him, that if he would treat him 
at an alehouse with beer, brewed for all times and 
seasons, he should accept his kindness, but would 
have none of his superstitious meats and drinks. 

One of the puritanical tenets was the illegality 
of all games of chance ; and he that reads Gataker 
upon Lots may see how much learning and reason 
one of the first scholars of his age thought ne- 
cessary, to prove that it was no crime to throw a 
die, or play at cards, or to hide a shilling for the 
reckoning. 

Astrology, however, against which so much of 
the satire is directed, was not more the folly of the 
Puritans than of others. It had in that time a very 
extensive dominion. Its predictions raised hopes 
and fears in minds which ought to have rejected it 
with contempt. In hazardous undertakings care 
was taken to begin under the influence of a pro- 
pitious planet ; and, when the King was prisoner in 
Carisbrook Castle, an astrologer was consulted what 
hour would be found most favourable to an escape. 

What effect this poem had upon the publick, 
whether it shamed imposture, or reclaimed cre- 
dulity, is not easily determined. Cheats can seldom 
stand long against laughter. It is certain that the 
credit of planetary intelligence wore fast away j 
though some men of knowledge, and Dryden 
among them, continued to believe that conjunc- 
tions and oppositions had a great part in the dis- 
tribution of good or evil, and in the government 
of sublunary tilings. 
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Poetical action ought to be probaUe upon cer- 
tain suppositions, and such probability as burlesque 
requires is here violated only by one incident. No- 
thing can show more plainly the necessity of doing 
something, and the difficulty of fbiding something 
to do, than that Butler was reduced to transfer to 
his hero the flagellation of Sancho, not the most 
agreeable fiction of Cervantes ; very suitable in- 
deed to the manners of that age and nation, which 
ascribed wonderful efficacy to voluntary penances ; 
but so remote from the practice and opinions of 
the Hudibrastick time, that judgement and ima- 
gination are alike offended* 

The diction of this poem is grossly familiar, and 
the numbers purposely neglected, except in a few 
places where the thoughts by their native excel- 
lence secure themselves from violation, being such 
as mean language cannot express. The mode of 
versification has been blamed by Dryden, who 
regrets that the heroick measure was not rather 
chosen. To the critical sentence of Dryden the 
highest reverence would be due, were not his de- 
cisions often precipitate, and his opinions imma^ 
ture. When he wished to change the measure he 
probably would have been willing to change more. 
If he intended that, when the numbers were he« 
roick, the diction should still remain vulgar, he 
planned a very heterogeneous and unnatural com- 
position. If he preferred a general stateliness both 
of sound and words, he can be only understood to 
wish Butler had undertaken a different work. 

The- measure is quick, spritely, and colloquial, 
suitable to the vulgarity of the words and the levity 
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of .the sentiments. But such numbers and such 
diction can gain regard only when they axe used 
"by a writer whose vigour of fancy and copiousness 
of knowledge entitle him to contempt of orna- 
ments, and who, in confidence of the novelty and 
justness of his conceptions, can afford to throw me* 
taphors and epithets away. To another that con* 
veys common thoughts in careless versification, it 
will only be said, ^* Pauper videri Cinna vult, et est 
pauper." The meaning and diction will be worthy 
of each other, and criticispi may justly doom them 
to perish together. 

Nor even though another Butler should arise, 
would another Hudibras obtain the same regard. 
Burlesque consists in a disproportion between the 
style and the sentiments, or between the adventi? 
tious sentiments and the fundamental subject. It 
therefore, like all bodies compounded of heterogCr 
neous parts, contains in it a principle of corruption. 
All disproportion is unnatural ; and from what is 
unnatural we can derive only the pleasure which 
novelty produces. We admire it awhile as astmnge 
thing ; but when it is no longer strange, we perr 
ceive its deformity. It is a kind of aartifice, which 
by frequent repetition detects itself; and the readier, 
learning in time what he is to expecti.lay^dow^n bjs 
book, as the spectator turns away from ^^ar«^ofld 
exhibition of those tricks, of which theronjy u^ i£| 
t:Q show that they can be played. r « ? ^ . 
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John Wilmot, afterwards Earl of Rochester, the 
son of Henry Earl of Rpchester, better known by 
the title of Lord Wilmot, so often mentioned in 
Clarendon's^ history, was born April 10, 1647, at 
Ditchley in Oxfordshire. After a grammatical 
education at the school of Burford, he entered 
a nobleman into Wadham College in 1659, only 
twelve years old ; and in 1661, at fourteen, was, 
with some other persons of high rank, made master 
of arts by Lord Clarendon in person. 

He travelled afterwards into France and Italy ; 
and, at his return, devoted himself to the Court. 
In 1665 he went to sea with Sandwich, and distin- 
gms^ed himself at Bergen by uncommon intre-* 
pidity ; and the next summer served again on 
board Sir Edward Spragge, who, in the heat of the 
engagement, having a mei^sage of reproof to send 
to one of his captains, could find no man ready to 
carry it but Wilmot,. who, in an open boat, went 
^nd returned amidst the storm of shot. 

But his reputation for bravery was not lasting ; 
he was reproached with slinking away in s|;reet 
quarrels, and leaving his companions to shift as 
they could without him ; and Sheffield DuHe of 
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Buckingham has left a story of his refusal to fight 
him • 

He had very early an inclination to intemperance, 
which he totally subdued in his travels ; but, when 
he became a courtier, he unhappily addicted him- 
self to dissolute and vicious company, by which his 
principles were corrupted, and his manners de- 
praved. He lost all sense of religious restraint ; 
and, finding it not convenient to admit the au- 
thority of laws which he was resolved not to obey, 
sheltered his wickedness behind infidelity. 

As he excelled in that noisy and licentious mer- 
riment which wine excites, his companions eagerly 
encouraged him in excess, and he willingly indulged 
it ; till, as he confessed to Dr. Burnet^ he was for 
five years together continually drunk, or so much 
inflamed by frequent ebriety, as in no interval to 
foe master of himself. 

In this state he played many frolicks, which it is 
not for his honour that we should remember, and 
which are not* now distinctly known. He often 
pursued low amours in mean disguises, and always 
acted with great exactness and dexterity the cha- 
racters which he assumed^ 

He once erected a stage on Tower-hill, and 
harangued the populace as a mountebank; and^ 
having made physick part of his study, is said to 
have practised it successfully. 

He was so much in favour with King Charles, 
that he was made one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, and comptroller of Woodstock Park. 

Having an active and inquisitive mind, he never^ ^ 
except in his paroxysms of intemperance, was 
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wholly negligent of study: he read what is consi- 
dered as polite learning so much, that he is men- 
tioned by Wood as the greatest scholar of all the 
nobility. Sometimes he retired into the country, 
and amused himself with writing libels, in which 
he did not pretend to confine himself to truth. 

His favourite author in Frehch was Boileau, and 
in English Cowley. 

Thus in a course of drunken gaiety, and gross 
sensuality, with intervals of study perhaps yet more 
criminal, with an avowed contempt of all decency 
and order, a total disregard of, every moral, and a 
resolute denial of every religious obligation, he 
lived worthless and useless, and blazed out his 
youth and his health in lavish voluptuousness ; till, 
at the age of one and thirty, he had exhausted the 
fund of life, and reduced himself to a state of weak- 
ness and decay. 

At this time he was led to an acquaintance with 
Dr. Burnet, to whom he laid open with great free- 
dom the tenour of his opinions, and the course of 
his life, and from whom he received such con- 
viction of the reasonableness of moral duty, and 
the truth of Christianity, as produced a total change 
both of his manners and opinions. The account of 
those salutary consequences is given by Burnet in 
a book, intituled, Some Passages of the Life and 
Death of John Earl of Rochester, which the critick 
ought to read for its elegance, the philosopher for 
its arguments, and the' saint for its piety. It were 
an injury to the reader to offer him an abridgement. 

He died July 26, 1680, before he had completed 
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his thirty-fourth year ; and was so worn away by a 
Jong iUness, that life went out without a struggle. 

Lord Rochester was eminent for the vigour of 
his colloquial wit, and remarkable for many wild 
pranks and sallies of extravagance. The glare of 
his general character difiUsed itself upon his writ- 
ings ; the compositions of a man whose name was 
heard so often were certain of attention, and from 
many readers certain of applause. This hhze of 
reputation is not yet quite extinguished ; and his 
poetry still retains some splendour beyond that 
which genius has bestowed. 

Wood and Burnet give us reason to believe, that 
much was imputed to him which he did not write. 
I know not by whom the original collection was 
made, or by what authority its genuineness was 
ascertained. The first edition was published in the 
year of his death, with an air of concealment, pro- 
fessing m the title-page to be printed at Antwerp. 

Of some of the pieces, however, there is no doubt. 
The Imitation of Horace's Satire, the Verses to 
Jliord Mulgrave, the Satire against Man, the Verses 
upon Nothing, and perhaps some others, are I be- 
lieve genuine, and perhaps most of those which 
this collection exhibits. 

As he cannot be supposed to have found leisure 
for any course of continued study, his pieces are 
commonly short, such as one fit of resolution would 
produce. 

His songs have no particular character; they 
tell, like other songs, in smooth and easy language, 
pf scorn and kindness, dismission and desertion, ab- 
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seiide iiid inconstancy, with the common places of 
artificial courtship. They are commonly smooth 
and easy ; but have little nature, and little senti* 
ment. 

His imitatiori df Horace on Lucilius is not in- 
elegant or unhappy. In the reign of Charles the 
Second began that adaptation, which has since been 
Vpry frequent, of ancient poetry 4o present times ; 
and perhaps few will be found where the parallelism 
is better preserved than in this* The versification 
is indeed sometimes careless, but it is sometimes 
vigorous and weighty. 

The strongest effort of his Muse is his poem upon 
Nothing. He is not the first who has chosen this 
barren topick for the boast of his fertility. There 
is a poem called Nihil in Latin by Passerat, a poet 
and critick of the sixteenth century in France $ 
who, in his own epitaph, expresses his 2eal for good 
poetry thus : 



JMoUiter ossa quiescent 



Sint modo canninibus non onerata mdis. 

His works are not common, and therefore I shall 
subjoin his verses. 

In examining this performance, NothiBg must 
be considered as having not only a negative but a 
kind of positive signification ; as I need not fear 
thieves, I have nothing j and nothing is a very power- 
ful protector. In the first part of the sentence it 
is taken nelgatively; in the second it is taken posi- 
tiy;^ly> a3 an agent. In one of Boileau's lines it waa 
a question, whether he should use a rien Jaire^ or, 
h ne rien f aire; and the first was preferred because 
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it gave rien a sense in some sort positive. Nothing 
can be-a subject only in its positive sense, and such 
a sense is givcA.it in the first line : 

Nothing, thou elder brother ev^n to shade. 

In this line, I know not whether he does not allude 
to a curious book De Umbra, by Wowerus, which, 
having told the qualities of shade^ concludes with 
a poem in which are these lines : 

Jam primum terrain validis circumspice claustris 
Suspensam totam^ decus admirabile mundi 
Terrasque tractusque maris^ camposque liquentes 
Aeris et vasti liqueata palatia coel i 
OmnibuB umbra prior. 

The positive sense is generally preserved with 
great skill through the whole poem ; though some- 
times, in a subordinate sense, the negative nothing 
is injudiciously mingled. Passerat confounds the 
two senses. 

Another of his most vigorous pieces is his Lam- 
poon on Sir Car Scroop, who, in a poem called The 
Praise of Satire, had some lines like these * : 

He who can push into a midnight fray 
His brave companion^ and then run away. 
Leaving him to be murder'd in the street. 
Then put it off with some buffoon conceit ; 
Him, thus dishonour'd, for a wit you own. 
And court him as top fidler of the town. 

This was meant of Rochester, whose buffoon con-- 
ceit was, I suppose, a saying often mentioned, that 

* I quote from memory. 
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efoery man would be a coward if he durst; and drew 
from him those furious verses ; to which Scroop 
made in reply an epigram, ending with these lines : 

Thou canst hurt no man*s fame with thy ill word ; 
Thy pen is full as harmless as thy sword. 

Of the satire against Man, Rochester can only- 
claim what remains when all Boileau'3 part is taken 
away. 

In all hij» works there is a spriteliness and vigour, 
and every where may be found tokens of a mind 
which study might have carried to exceUence. 
What more can be expected from a life spent in 
ostentatious contempt of regularity, and end^d be- 
fore the abilities of many other men began to be 
displayed ? 
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Poema clarissimi viyi^ Joannis Passeratii^ Regit in 
Academia Parisiensi PrqfessoriSy ad omatissimum 
virum Erricum Memmium* 

• « 

Janus adest^ festae poscunt sua dona Kalendse i 
Muuus abest festis quod possim ofierre KalendU. 
Siccine Castalius nobis exaruit humor ? 
Usque aded ingenii nostri 6st exLaustd fiiculta8> 
Immunem ut Tideatredeuntis janitor auni? • 
Quod nusquam est, potius nora per vestigia qnaeram^ 
. £cce autem partes dum sese yersat in omnes> 
Inveiut mea Musa Nf HtL, ne desplce otiunusL 
Nam NIHIL est gemmis, nihil est pretiosius auro. 
Hue aiumuin> hue igittur vultus adrerte benignos: 
Res nova narratur quae nulli audita priorum, > 
Ausonii et Graii dixerunt cifetera vates, 
Ausoniie indictum nihil est Graecsque Camc&ntttf 

£ ccelo quacunque Ceres sua prospicit arra, 
Aut genitor liquidis orbem complectitur ulnis 
Oceanus> nihil interitus et originis expers* 
tmmortale nihil, nihil ornni parte beatuiBu 
Qu6d si hinc majestas et vis dirina probatur, 
Numquid honore Deum, numqtiid dignabimur aris f 
Conspectu lucis nihil est jucundius alms, 
Vere nihil, nihil irriguo formosius horto, 
Floridius pratis, Zephyri clementius aura; 
In bello sanctum nihil est, Martisque tumuitu : 
. Justum in pace nihil, nihil est in foedere tutum^ 

Felix cui nihil est; (fiierant hasc vota Tibullo) 
Non timet insidias ; fiires, incendia temnit : 
Sollicitas sequitur nullo sub judice lites* 
lUe ipse invictis qui subjicit omnia fatis 
Zenonis sapiens, nihil admiratur et optat ; 
Socraticique gregis fiiit ista scientia quondam^ 
Scire nihil, studio cui nunc incumbitur uni. 
Nee quicquam in ludo mavult didicisse juventus. 
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Ad magnas quia ducit opes^ et culmen honorain. 
Nosce NiHiL^ nosces fertiir quod Pythagore» 
Grano hserere fabse^ cui tox adjuncta negantis. 
Multi Mercuric freti duoe viscera terne 
Pura liquefadunt simul^ et patrimonia miscent^ 
Arcano instantes open, et carbonibus atris. 
Qui tandem exhausti damnis, fractique labors, 
Inyeniunt atque inventum nihil usque requirunt. 
Hoc dimetiri non ulla decempeda possit. 
Nee numer^t Libycse numerum qui callet arense : 
Et Phcebo ignotum nihil est, nihil altius astris. 
Tuque, tibi licet eximium sit mentis acumen, 
Omnem in naturam penetrans, et in abdita rerum. 
Pace tua, Memmi, nihil ignorare videris. 
Sole tamen nihil est, et puro clarius igne. 
Tange nihil, dicesque nihil sine corpore tangi. 
Cerne nihil, cemi dicea nihil absque cc^ore. 
Surdum audit loquiturque nihil sine roce, volatque 
Absque ope pennarum, et graditur sine cruribus ullis. 
Absque loco motuque nihil per inane vagatur. 
Humano generi utilius nihil arte medendi. 
Ne rhombos igitur, neu Thessala murmura tentet 
Idalia Tacuum trajectus arundine pectus, 
Neu legat Idaeo Dictaeum in vertice gramen. 
Vulneribus saevi nihil auxiliatur amoris. 
Vexerit et quemvis et trans moestas portitor undas. 
Ad superod imo nihil hunc revocabit ab Oreo. 
Infemi nihil inflectit pnecordia regis, 
Parcarumque, colos, et inexorabfle pensum. 
Obruta Phlegrseis campis Titania pubes 
Fulmineo sensit nihil esse potentius ictu : 
Porrigitur magui nihil extra moenia mundi : 
Diique nihil metuunt. Quid longo carmine plura 
Commemorem ? virtute nihil prsestantius ipsa, 
Splendidius nihil est; nihil est Jove denique majus. 
Sed tempus finem argutis imponere nugis : 
Ne tibi si mult^ laudem mea carmina charts, 
De nihilo nihili pariant faslidia versus. 
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Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Roscommon) was 
the son of James Dillon and Elizabeth Wentworth, 
sister to the Earl of Strafford. He was born in 
Ireland during the lieutenancy of Str^ord» who, 
being both his uncle and his godfather, gave him 
his own surname. His father, the third Earl of 
Roscommon, had, been converted by Usher to the 
Protestant reUgion ; and when the Popish rebdlion 
broke out, Strafford thinking the family in great 
danger from the fury of the Irish, sent for his godson, 
and placed him at his own seat in Yorkshire, where 
he was instructed in Latin j which he learned so 
as to write it with purity and elegance, thoqgh he 
was never able to retain the rules of grammar. 

Such is the account given by Mr. Fent<m, from 
whose notes oh Waller most of this account must 
be borrowed, though I know npt whether all that 
he TelaAes is certain. The instructor whom he 
assigns to Roscommon is one Dr. HaU, by whom 
he cannot mean the fkmous Hall, then an <rfd man 
and a bishop. 

When the storm broke out upon Strafford, his 

* house was a shelter no longer j and Dillon, by the 

advice of Usher, was sent to Caen, where the Pro- 



i 

fentanto had then an university, and continued his 
studies under Bochaart. 

Young Dillon, who was sent to study under 
Bochart, and who tis represented as having already 
made great profieiency in literature, could not l^ 
more than nine years old. Straffi)rd went to govern 
Ireland in 1633, and was put to death eight years 
afterwards. That he was sent to Caen, is certain : 
that he was a great scholar, may be doubted. 

At Caion he is said to have had some preter- 
nalurai intelli^nce of his father's drath. 

** The Lord Roscommon, being a boy of ten 
years of age, at Ca^i in Normandy, one day was, 
as it were, madly extravagant in playing, leaping, 
getting over die tables, boards^ &c. He was wont 
to be sober enou^ ; they said, God grant this 
bodes no illJuck to him ! In the heat of this ex- 
travagant fit, he cries out, My father is dead. A 
fortnight after, news came &om Ireland that his 
father was dead. This account I had from Mr. 
KnoUas, who was his governor, and then with 
hini9-*^ince secretary to the Earl of Strafford; 
and I have heard his lordship's relations confirm 
the mme.*'^^ Aubrey* s MiscelUmy* 

The present age is very little inclined to favour 
any accounts of this kind, nor will the name of 
Aubrey much recommend it to credit ; it ought 
not, however, to be omitted, because better evi- 
dence of a &ct cannot easily be fcMind than is here 
oflGered; and it must be by preserving such rela- 
tkms that we may at last judge how much they 
are to he regarded. If we stay to examine this 
account, we shall see difficulties on both sides : 

p ? 
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here is the relation of a fact given by a man who 
had no interest to deceive, and who could not be 
deceived himself; and here is, on the other hand^ 
a miracle which produces no effect j i the order of 
nature is interrupted to discover not a ftiture Imt 
only a distant event, the knowledge of which is of 
no use to him to whom it is revealed. Between 
these difficulties, what way shall be found ? Is 
reason or testimony to be rejected ? I believe what 
Osborne says of an appearance of sanctity may be 
applied to such impulses or anticipations as this : 
Do not wholfy slight them^ because they may be true; 
but do not easily trust them, b^ause th^fnay be false. 

The state both of England and Ireland was at 
this time such, that he who was absent from either 
country had very little temptation to return ; and 
therefore Roscommon, when he left Caen, travelled 
into Italy, and amused himself with its antiquities, 
and particularly with medals, in which he acquired 
uncommon skill. 

At the Restoration, with the other fiiends of 
monarchy, he came to England, Was made captain 
of the band of pensioners, and learned so much of 
the dissoluteness of the court, that he addicted 
himself immoderately to gaming, by which he 
was engaged in frequent quarrels, and which un- 
doubtedly brought upon him its usual concomit- 
ants, extravagance and distress. 

After some time, a dispute about part of las estate 
forced him into Ireland, where he was made by the 
Duke of Ormond captain of the guards, and aiet 
with an adventure thus related by Fenton : 

^^ He was at Dublin as much as ever distempered 
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with the same fatal affection for play, which en- 
gaged him in one adventure that well deserves to 
be related. As he returned to his lodgings from 
a gaming-table, he was attadked in the dark by 
three ruffians, who were employed to assassinate 
him. The earl defended himself with so much reso- 
lution, that he despatched one of the aggressors : 
whilst a gentleman, accidentally passing that way, 
interposed, and disarmed another : the third secured 
himself by flight. This generous assistant was a 
disbanded officer, of a good family and fair reputa- 
tion ; who, by what we call the partiality of fortune, 
to avoid censuring the iniquities of the times, 
wanted even a plain suit of clothes to make a 
decent appearance at the castle. But his lordship, 
on this occasion, presaiting him to the Duke of 
Ormond, with great importunity prevailed with 
his grace, that he might resign his post of captain 
of the guards to his friend ; which for about three 
years the gentleman enjoyed, and, upon his death, 
the duke returned the commission to his generous 
benefactor.** 

When he had finished his business, he returned 
to London ; was made Master of the Horse to the 
Duchess of York ; and married the Lady Frances, 
daughter of the Earl of Burlington, and widow of 
Colonel Courteney. 

He now busied his mind with literary projects, 
and formed the plan of a society for refining our 
language and fixing its standard ; in imitation, says 
Fenton, qf those learned and polite societies with 
which he had been acquainted abroad. In this design 
his friend Dryden is said to have assisted him. 

The same design, it is well known, was revived 
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by Dr. Swift in the minisftry of Oxford ; but it tfaas 
never since been publickly naentioiied, though at 
that time great expeditions were foirmed by some 
of its establishment ind its effecti. Such a society 
might, perhaps, without much difficulty, be col- 
lected ; but that it would pmduce whittis expected 
from it may be doubted. 

The Italian academy seems to have obtained its 
end. The language Was refined, and so fised that 
it has changed but little. The French academy 
thought that they refined their language, and 
doubtless thought rightly j but the event haa mot 
shown that they fixed it ; for the French of the 
present time is very diflferent from that of the hat 
century. 

In this country an academy could be expected 
to do but little. If an academician's place were 
profitable, it would be given by interest ; if attend- 
ance were gratuitous, it would be rarely paid, and 
no man would endure the least disgust. Unani- 
mity is impossible, and debate would separate the 
assembly. 

But suppose the philological decree made and 
promulgated, what would be its authority? In 
absolute governments, there is sometimes a general 
reverence paid to aU that has the sanction of piower, 
and the countenance of greatness. How little thii 
is the state of our country heeds not to be told. 
We live in an age in which it is a kind of pn^Iick 
sport to refuse all respect that cannot be enforced. 
The edicts of an English academy would probably 
be read by many, only that they might be sure to 
disobey ,them. 
. That our language is in p^petual danger of 
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cof ruptioB caonot be denied ; but yfh&t prevention 
can be .found? The preaent manners of the nation 
Wcnild' deride authont^ i and therefore nothing m 
left but that eve^ nmter should caticiae him&elf. 

All hopes of new literary institutions were quickly 
suppressed by the contentious turbulence of King 
James's reign ; and Roscommon^ foreseeing that 
sotne violent concussion of the state wa& at hand, 
purposed to retire to Rom^ alleging, tlj^t it was 
best tQ sU near the chimney when the chamber smoked; 
a sentence^ of which the application seenis not 
very ckifir* 

His departure was delayed by the gout; and 
be was so impatient either of hindrance or of pain, 
that he submitted himself to a French empirick, 
who id said to have repelled the disease . into his 
bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, 
with an energy of voice that expressed the most 
fervent devotion, two lines of his own version of 
Dies Irm: 

My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forsake me in my end. 

He died in 1684; and was buried with great 
poittp io Westminstef-abbey, 

His poetical character is given by Mr. Fenton : 
, ^* In his writing^/' spys Featon< " we view the 
imUgel of a mind whidb was naturally serioud and 
solid ; richly furnished and adorned with all the 
ornaments of learning, unaffectedly disposed in the 
most regular and el^ant order. His imagination 
might have probably been more fruitful and 
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spiitely, if his judgement had befta>vles6 severe. 
But that s&rerity (delivered in a nasraliiie, clear, 
succinct stjle) contributedtq make him Aaeminent 
in the didactical manner, dmttno man^ vitii justice, 
can affirm he was ever equaiiad hy'i$iXky of our na- 
tion, withont confessing at the same timetliat he 
is inferior to none. In some otber kinds of writing 
his genius seems to have wanted fiie to attain, the 
point of perfection ; but who can attain it?*^ 

From this account of the riches of his mind, who 
would not imagine that they had. been displayed in 
large volumes and numerous performances P Who 
would not, after the perusal of this character, be 
surprised to find that all the proofs of this genius, 
and knowledge, and judgement, are not* sufficient 
to form a single book, or to appear otherwise than 
in conjunction with the works of some other writer 
of the same petty size*? But thus it is that 
characters are written : we know somewhat, and 
we imagine the rest. The diiservation, that his 
imagination would probably have been more fruit- 
ful and spritely, if his judgement had been less 
severe, may be apswered, by a renjarkpr somewhat 
inclined to cavil, by a contrary supposition, that his 

* They were published^ together with those* of Duke^ in an 
octavo volume, in 1717. The editor, whoever he was, professes 
to have taken great care to procure and insert all of his lord^ip's 
poems that are truly genuine* The truth of tihSs assertion is 
flady denied by the author of an acoooat of Mr. John Fombet, 
prefixed to his Remains ; who asserts^y that (lie Prospect of Death 
i^as written by that person many years after Lord Roscommon's 
decease ; as also, that the paraphrase of the Prayer oi Jeremy was 
written by a gentleman of the name of Southcourt, living in llie 
year 172^. 
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judgement would probably have been less severe, 
if his ima^atioii bad been oiore fruitfiiL It is 
ridiculous (to oppMe judgement to imagination ; 
for it does notcappear tbat-men have necessarily 
less of one as they have.more of the^ other. 

We must allow of RDsoemm(Hi» what Fenton has 
not mentioned so dietinotLy as he.ought, and what 
is yet very mueh to Ins honour, that h^ is perhaps ^ 
the only correct writer in verse before Addison; 
and that, if there are not so many or so great 
beauties in his compositions as in those of some 
ccmtemperaries, there are at least fewer faults. 
Nor is • this his highest proise ; for Mr, Pope has 
celebrated him as tfae only moral writw of KiQg 
Charles's reign : 

Unhappy Dryden ! in all Charles's days, 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted lays. 

HJ3 great work is hb Essay on Translated Verse ; 
c^ whidi Dryden writes thus in the preface to his 
Miscellanies : 

''It was my Lord Roscommon's Essay on Trans- 
lated Verse," says Dryden, "which made me un- 
easy, till I tried whether or no I was enable of 
following his rules, and of reducing the speculation 
into practice. For many a fair precept in poetry 
is like a seeming demonstration in mathematicks, 
very specious ip the diagram, but failing in the 
mechanick operation. I think I have generally 
observed his instructions : I am sure my reason is 
sufficiently convinced both of their truth and use- 
fulness ; which, in other words, is to confess no 
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in some places, made examples to his rules/' 

This declaration of Dryden will, I am afraid^ be 
found little more than one of those cursory civi*- 
lities which one author pays to another ; for when 
the sum of Lord Roscommon'sprecepts is coflected, 
it will not be easy to discover how they can qualify 
their reader for a better performance of trans- 
lation than might have been attained by his own 
reflections. 

He that can abstract his mind from the elegance 
of the poetiy, and confine it to the sense of the 
precepts, will find no other direction than that the 
author should be suitable to the translator's genius; 
that he should be such as may deserve a trans- 
lation ; that he, who intends to translate him, should 
endeavour to understand him; that perspicuity 
should be studied, and unusual and uncouth names 
sparingly inserted ; and that the stylfe of the ori- 
ginal should be copied in its elevation and de- 
pression. These are the rules that are celebrated 
as so definite and important 5 and for the delivery 
of which to mankind so much honour has been 
paid.. Roscommon has indeed deserved his praises, 
had they been given with discernment, Md be- 
stowed not on the rules themselves, but the art 
with which they are introduced, and the deco* 
raticms with which they are adorned. 

The Essay, though generdly excellcMt, » ncrt 
without its faults. The stoty of the Quack, bor- 
rowed from Boileau, was not worth the imports 
ation : he has confounded the British and ^aon 
mythology : 
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1 grant.tiiat from soaie mosfy idol oak, 
Iii;4c3iuUe ribj^megy oiu* Th^r aod Woden Sj^Gke* 

The oak, as I think Gildoh hk^ observdd, belonged 
to the Britigb Druids, and Thor and Woden were 
Saxon deities. Of the double rh^nt^Sj which he so 
liberally supposes, he certainly had no knowledge. 

His interposition of a long paragraph <jf blank 
verses is unwarrantably licentious* Latin poets 
might as well hkve introduced fei series of iambicks 
among their heroicks* 

His next work is the translation of the Art of 
Poetry ; whidi has received, in my opinion, no less 
praise than it deserves. £iank verse, left merely 
to its numbers, has little operation either on the 
ear or mind i it can hardly support itself without 
bold figures and striking images. A poem frigidly 
didactick, without rhyme, is so near to prose, that 
the reader only scorns it for pretending to be verSe. 

Having disentangled himself from the difficulties 
of rhyme, he may justly be expected to give the 
sense of Horace with great exactness, and to sup- 
press ho subtilty of sentiment for the difficulty of 
expressing it. This demand, however, his transr 
lation will not satisfy ; what he found obscure, I 
do n6t k^towthat be has ever cleared. 

Am(Aig his smaller works, the Eclogue of Virgil 
and the Dies It^ are well translated j though the 
best line in the Dies Ir« is borrowed from Dryden. 
In mtattiy succeeding poets have bonrowed from 
Rosc^iMmon. ^ 

In the vefses 6rk the Lap-dog, the pronouns tkou 
and t/ouave oHfensively confounded ; and the turn 
at the end is from Waller. 
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His versions of the two odes of Horace are made 
with great liberty, which is not recompensed by 
much elegance or vigour. 

His political verses are spritely, and when they 
were written must have been very popular. 

Of the scene of Guarini, and the prologue of 
Pompey, Mrs. Philips, in her letters to Sir Charles 
Cotterel, has given the history. 

** Lord Roscommon," says she, " is certainly one 
of the most promising young noblemen in Ireland. 
He has paraphrased a Psalm admirably; and a 
scene of Pastor Fido very finely, in some places 
much better than Sir Richard Fanshaw. This was 
undertaken merely in compliment to me, who hap- 
pened to say that it was the best scene in Italian, 
and the worst in English. He was only two hours 
about it. It begins thus : 

Dear happy groves, and you the dark retreat 
Of silent horrour. Rest's eternal seat." 

From these lines, which are since somewhat 
mended, it appears that he did not think a work 
^of two hours fit to endure the eye of criticism with- 
out revisal. 

When Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, some ladies 
that had seen her translation of Pompey resolved 
to bring it on the stage at Dublin j and, to pro- 
mote their design. Lord Roscommon gave them a 
prologue, and Sir Edward Bering an epilogue; 
" which,'* says she, " are the bpst performaaces of 
those kinds I ever saw.** If this is not criticism, 
it fs at least gratitude. The thought of bring- 
ing Csesar and Pompey into Ireland, the only 
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country over which Csesar never had any power, 
is lucky. 

Of Roscommon's works the judgement of the 
publick seems to be right. He is elegant, but not 
great; he never labours after exquisite beauties, 
and he seldom falls into gross faults. His versi- 
fication is smooth, but rarely vigorous; and his 
rhymes are remarkably exact. He improved taste, 
if ha did not enlarge knowledge, and may be num- 
bered among the benefactors to English literature. 
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Of Thokas Or WAT, one of the first msmB in the 
English drama, little is known ; nor is there any 
part of that little which his biographer can take 
pleasure in relating. 

He was bom at Trottin in Sussex, March 3, 
1651, the son of Mr. Humphry Otway, rector of 
Woolbeding. From Winchester-school, where he 
was educated, he was entered, in 1669, a commoner 
of Christ-church ; but left the university without a 
degree, whether for want of money, or from im- 
patience of academical restraint, or mere eagerness 
to mingle with the world, is not known. 

It seems likely that he was in hope of being busy 
and conspicuous : for he went to London, and com- 
menced player j but found himself unable to gain 
any reputation on the stage*. 

This kind of inability he shared with Shakspeare 
and Jonson, as he shared likewise some of their 
excellencies. It seems reasonable to expect that a 

* In Roscius Anglicanus^ by Downes the prompter^ p. 34> we 
leanij that it was the character of the King in Mrs. Behn's Forced 
Marriage, or The Jealous Brid^egroom, which Mr. Otway at- 
tempted to perform, and failed in. This event appears to have 
happened in the year 1672* 
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great dmmatick poet should without difficulty be- 
come a great actor ; that he who can feel, could 
express; that he who can excite passion, should 
exhibit with great readiness its external modes : 
but since experience has fully proved that of those 
powers, whatever be their affinity, one may be pos- 
sessed in a great degree by him who has very little 
of the other ; it must be allowed that they depend 
upon dii9ferent faculties, or on different use of the 
same faculty ^ that the actor must have a pliancy 
of mien, a flexibility of countenance, and a variety 
of tones, which the poet may be easily supposed to 
want ; or that the attention of the poet and the 
player have been differently employed; the one 
has been considering thought, and the other action ; 
one has watched the heart, and the other contem- 
plated the face. 

Though he could not gain much notice as a 
player, he felt in himself such powers as might 
qualify for a dramatick author ; and, in 167^1, his 
twenty-flfi;h year, produced Alcibiades, a tragedy; 
whether from the Alcibiade of Palaprat, I have not 
means to inquire. Langbain, the great detector of 
plagiarism, is silent. 

In 1677 he published Titus and Berenice, trans- 
lated from Rapin, with the Cheats of Scapin, from 
Moliere; and in I678 Friendship in Fashion, a 
comedy, which, whatever might be its first recep- 
tion, was, upon its revival at Drury-lane in 174'9, 
hissed off the stage for immorality and obscenity. 

Want of morals, or of decency, dkl not in tjhose 
days exclude any man from the company of the 
wealthy and the gay, if he brought with him my 



have been B,ttl^i»^timen.fgL^onmikeccmj^^ 
dii8Sit4iH;e>KritfiR. But ^ he ^ho^ deMrei M> 'iKiilkf^ifa 
hin eevii^aMbti'hal^'tio ^Hirtiie in him^lQ^I^OMit^Mb 
O&vMy Ifreqtietitel! 'bad no patpmA ot doirig^^ttibk 
fik' Hhn 'f^aifi to pay ^ his reckimingi l^e^ < tliif^ed 
ottly to driok and laugh : their fondtiei^' Wa^UiitlM 
out beitevolencei and their familiarity ^ ^tiMttt 
friendship. Men of wit, says one of Otway^#4^ 
graphers, received at that time no favouf'ffdfti ihe , 
great but to share their riot^ ; JronitDhk/itk^'^ODei^e 
dismissed again to their (wn narrow cirmmstAie^si 
Thus Ihey languished in poverty without the'stippori 
of eminence. •»'" 

Some exception, however, must be made* The 
Earl of Plymouth, one of King Charles's natural 
sons, procured for him a cornet's commission" in 
s6me troops theij sent into Flanders. But Otway* 
did not prosper in his military character : foi* 'h6" 
soon left his commission behind him, whatev^ Was 
the reason, and came back to London in extt&lofe 
indigence ; which Rochester mentions With mirci^ 
kss insolence in the Session of the Poets: 
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Tom Otway came next^ Tom Slmdwell's dear a^^^f^ ,; ^.., 

And swears for heroicks he writes best of any: : 

Don Carlos his pockets so amply had filPd^ 

That his mange was quite cured^ and his lice wei^ ^1 idtt'ir 

But Apofio had seen his &ce on the 8tage> *' > ^ ; > i : f ' ' 

And prudently did not think fit to ei^gage ■ ,a ') . 

The sGijiiii of a play-house; for the prop of an age. > . f . •• > j( 

Don Carlos, from which he is represented * 4s* 
having received so much benefit, was played in 
1675. It appears, by the lampoon, to have had 
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great auccesg, and is said to have been^played thirty 
oighta together. This however it is reasonable to 
doubt, as so long a continuance of one pky upon 
the stage is g^ very wide deviation from the practice 
of that time ;. whf^ the ardour of theatrical enter- 
tainments. Mras not yet diffused through the whoie 
people, ond the audience, consisting nearly of the 
same persons, could be drawn together . only by 
variety. 

The Orphan was exhibited in 1680. This is one 
of the few plays that keep possession of the stage, 
and has pleased for almost a century, through all 
the vicissitudes of dramatick fashion. Of this play 
nothing new can easily be said. It is a domestick 
tragedy drawn from middle life. Its whole power 
is upon the affections ; for it is not written with 
much comprehension of thought, or elegance of ex- 
pression. But if tlie heart is interested, njany other 
beauties may be wanting, yet not be missed. 

The same year produced The History and Fall 
of Caius Marius ; much of which is borrowed from 
the Romeo and Juliet of Shakspeare. 

In 1683* was published the first, and next. year t 
the second, parts of The Soldier's Fortune, two co- 
medies now forgotten ; and in 1685 1 his last and 
greatest dramatick work, Venice Preserved, a tra- 
gedy, which still continues to be one of the fa- 
vourites of the publick, notwithstanding the want 
of morality in the original design, and the de- 
spicable scenes of vile comedy with which he has 
diversified his tragick action. By comparing this 

* 1681. + 1684. J 1682. 

' VOL. I. Q 



viUi his Qrplmn, it Will appear t^t his imag^ 
were by time become stronger, and his Idxij^age 
ntore energetick. The striking passages ater in 
every mocrth; and the pwblick seems to jodge 
'rightly of the faults and excellencies of thid play, 
that it is the work of a man not attentive to de- 
cency, nor zealous for virtue ; but of One who con- 
ceived forcibly, and drew originally, by consulting 
nature in his own breast. 

Together with those plays he wrote the poems 
which are in the present collection, and translated 
from the French the History of the Triumvirate. 

All this was performed befwe he was thirty-four 
years old ; for he died April 14«, 1685, in a manner 
which I am unwilling to mention. Having been 
compelled by his necessities to contract debts, and 
hunted, as is supposed, by the terriers of the law, 
he retired to a publick-house on Tower-hill, where 
he is said to have died of want ; or, as it is related 
by one of his biographers, by swallowing, after a 
long fast, a piece of bread which charity had sup- 
plied. He went out, as is reported, almost naked 
in the rage of hunger, and, finding a gentleman 
in a neighbouring coffee-house, asked him for a 
shilling. The gentleman gave him a guinea ; and 
Otway going away bought a roll, and was choked 
with the first mouthful. All this, I hope, is not 
true ; and there is this ground of better hope, that 
Pope, who lived near enough to be well informed, 
i^lates in Spence's Memorials, that he died of a 
fever caught by violent pursuit of a thief that had 
robbed one of his friends. But that indigence, and 
its concomitants, sorrow and despondency, pressed 
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hard upqn hka, has never been denied^ whatever 
immediate, cause might bring him to the grave. 
. Of the poems which the present collection ad- 
Biit$^ the longest is the Poet'$ CompiUiAt of his 
Muse^, part qf which I 4o Xi9t Mpdersti^pd ; and in 
that which is lesa ob;scure I find little tp commend. 
The .language is often gross, and the numbers are 
harsh. Otway had not much cultivated versifier 
tion, nor much replenished his mind with general 
knowledlge. His principal power was in moving 
the passions, to which Dry den * in his latter years 
left an illustrious testimony. He appears by some 
of his verses to have been a zealous royalist, and 
had what was in those tim^ the common reward 
of loyalty; he lived and died neglected. 

* In his preface to Fresnoy's Art of Paintings 
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!E1dmund Waller was born on the third of IVjlj^i^f, 
1605, at Colshill in Hertfordshire. His fatjber 
was Robert Waller, Esquire, of Agmondeshan? iq 
Buckinghamshire, whose family was origiisM^ly a 
branch of the Kentish Wallers ; and his mother 
was the daughter of John Hampden, of Hampden 
in the same county, and sister to Hampden, the 
zealot of rebellion. 

His father died while he was yet an infant, but 
left him a yearly income of three thousand five 
hundred pounds ; which, rating together the value 
of money and the customs of life, we may reckon 
more than equivalent to ten thousand at the pre- 
sent time. 

He was educated, by the care of his mother, at 
Eaton J and removed afterwards to King's CoUqge 
In Cambridge. He was sent to parliament in his 
eighteenth, if not in his sixteenth year, and fre- 
quented the court of James the First, where he 
heard a very remarkable conversation, which the 
writer of the Life prefixed to his Works, who seems 
to have been well informed of facts, though he 
may sometimes err in chronology, has delivered as 
indubitably certain : 
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*' He found Dr. Andrews, Bishop of Winchester, 
and Dr. Neale, Bishop of Durham, standing be- 
hind his Majesty's chair; and there happened 
something extraordinary,'* continues this writer, 
** in the conversation those prelates had with the 
King, on which Mr. Waller did often reflect. His 
Majesty asked the bishops, * My Lords, cannot I 
take my subjects' money, when I want it, without 
all thi« formality of parliament ?' The Bishop of 
Durham readily answered, * God forbid. Sir, but 
you should: you are tilie breath of our nostrils.* 
' Whereupon the King turned and said to the Bishop 
of Winchester, * Well, my Lord, what «ay you?* 

* Sir,* replied the bishop, * I have no skill to judge 
of parliamentary cases.* The King answered, 

* No put-offs, my Lord ; answer me presently.* 

* Then, Sir,* said he, * I think it is lawful for you 
to take my brother Neale's money ; for he offers 
it.* Mr. Waller said, the company was pleased 
with this answer, and the wit of it seemed to af- 
fect the King j for a certain lord coming in soon 
after, his Majesty cried out, * Oh, my lord, they 
say you lig with my Lady.* * No, Sir,* says his 
lordship in confusion ; * but I like her company, 
because she has so much wit.* * Why, thdn,* says 
the King, * do you not lig with my Lord of Win- 
chester there ?* ** / 

Waller's political and poetical life began nearly 
together. * In his eighteenth year he wrote the 
poem thiat appears in his works, oh ** the Prince's 
Escape at St. Andero :** a piece which justiifies the 
observation made by one of his editors, thkt he 
attained, by a felicity like instinct, a style which 



perhaf)S ^ill rteVer be obtolfete *; ahd ihdt!,' ' ** wem 
we tb jud^e (My by khe woWltng, "Vig feOiM' not 
know whkt \vas-wr6te at t>V6rtty, attd what tit four- 
score.'*' His t^erslficatioit \vas, fti his frst" essay,* 
silch' as it appears in his last performance. Bjf the 
|)eihis*al of FaiHkbt's translation of Tasso, tb which, 
as ♦'Df^yden delates, he confesfited himsdf ifidfeWea 
ft* ^e smoothness of his numbers, and'by'ftfebWli 
nicety of observation, he had already farttitA%\i\Si 
.,,sL of metrical harmony «h;«.v«.fer. 
wards much needed, or much endeavoured, to itti^ 
prove. Denham corrected his numbers by ftJtjpe- 
rience, and gained ground gradually upbti' the 
ruggedness of his age ; but what was dcqtiir^ by 
Denham was inherited by Waller. ' 

The next poem, of which the subject seenns id 
fix the time, is supposed by Mr. Fenton to be the 
Address to the Queen, which he considers as con* 
gratulating her arrival, in Walier^s twentieth year. 
He is apparently mistaken ; for the mention of the 
nation's obligations to her frequent pregnancy 
proves that it was written when she had tarought 
many children. We have therefore no date of any 
other poetical production before that which the 
murder of the Duke of Buckingham occasioned; 
the steadiness with which the King receiyed the 
news in the chapel deserved indeed to be rescued 
from oblividn. 

Neither of these pieces that seem to carry tireir 
own dates could have been the sudden effusion of 
fancy. In the verses on thfe Prince's escape, the 

* Preface to his Fables. 
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prediction of .his m?urri^g§ with t}\^ $*rinqe3^ of 
J^fi^nq^ ipU&t'ha^v^b^^ writt^ji afifc^ the event; ia 
the A^er» the promises of the JCing'^ kindbaess to 
thed^s^eaaidaptS: of Buckingh^ip, ,whi$Ji could not 
be pqoperjy praised till it had £(^pp^ared by il;s 
effects, show that time was taken lor revision and 
impafQ^r^miQni;* It is not known that tliey were 
pijljhlisjapd till they appeared long afterwards with 
^^r.p<?^ms* 

. .)\j^gllpy <5as wt one of those idolaters, of praise 
Yff^p^f^lti^^^t^ thieir ipinds at the expeia^^ of th^iy 
forpap^i Eich as he was by inlieritanci^ he tppk 
cfi#5e ^wJ0^; tagrow richer^ by raarryii^ Mrs. Bankg, 
^^<^ Wiress in the city, whom.jthe iptere^t of 
the court was employed to obtain for Mr* jCr^fl^^ 
fia¥ing brought him a son, who died yPVOgi. and 
a daughter, who was afterwards marri^ to M^« 
Dormer of Oxfordshire, she died in >Ghildbed, :^^ 
left him a widower of about five^ndrtwenty, .gay 
and wealthy, to please himself with anotheir ip^r- 

riag?. ; , 

Being too youn^ to resist beauty, and pro&aUly. 

too vain to think himself resistible, he fix:e4,hi? 
heart, perhaps half fondly and half ambit^ousJy, 
upon the Lady Dorothea Sidney, eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Leicester, whom he courted by a^l 
the poetry in which Sacharissa is celebrated j the 
name is derived from the Latin appellation of 
sugar f and knptiea, if it means any thing, a spirit- 
less mildness, and dull good-nature, such as excites 
rather tenderness and esteem, and such as, though 
alway treated with kindness, is never honoured or 
admired. 
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Yetth&iddscribes>6achfarissa<as a «ubHme predo^ 
rainating bebirty, of lofty chaams^ • find' iiripef ioito 
influence;' on 'whom he locksmith atnaettnent'ra-* 
ther thah fondness^ whose chains he wisbels, thoiigh 
in vain/ t0lDire«k, and whose prfeserice is *»ie that 
if^mes' to madness. .. r /, 

His acquaintance with this high-borndknie^a^rfe 
wit no opportunity of boasting its in^ffliencfi 5 she 
was not to be subdued by the powers of trewfe, Iwrt: 
rejected his addresses, it is said, with idisdrntafy-andr 
drove him away to solace his disappointmentiwltb 
Amoret or Phillis. She married in 1689 the Ettrf 
of Sunderland, who died at Newberry in the Kind's 
cause; and, in her old age, meeting somewhere 
with Waller, asked him, when he would again 
write such verses upon her ; " When ydu are as 
young. Madam,'* said he, " and as handsome as 
yoti were then.*' 

In this part of his life it was that he was known 
to Clarendon, among the rest of the men who were 
eminent in that age for genius and literature ; but 
known so little to his advantage, that they who 
read his character will not much condemn Sacha- 
rissa, that she did not descend from her rank to his 
embraces, nor think every excellence comprised in 
wit. 

The lady was, indeed, inexorable ; but his un- 
common qualifications, though they had no power 
upon her, recommended him to the scholars and 
statesmen ; and undoubtedly many beauties of that 
time, however they might receive his love, were 
proud of his praises. Who they were, whom he 
dignifies with poetical names, cannot now be 
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kilowfp. nriAitiaret, according /to ,Mr.r{bntoii, fv^as 
theiLafly* Sophia; riMutra^,' Rerhsperby) traiiitMMis 
pa^esmrvediciifanlilieS'^inoiie majjrt.b^diBooveredv ^ 
• i iFarotai jfebd V0r96$ wmtten »at<Pei3diiid$t^ itiha^tbeen 
itollected that ;he dtv^erted his iAisapjpcmtment by a 
voyage ; and his biographers, rfc&m his poem ton 
tibeJ^halBSi- think it not improbable that he visited 
this Bermuaias; but it seema mudh more likely 
thaUt. be'ishould amqse himself with forntuig an 
KBQQgjflai^y scene, than that so important an in* 
<M«nt^. as- a visit to America, should have been 
left floating in conjectural probability^ 

From his twenty-eighth to his thirty-fifth year, 
he wrote his pieces on the Reduction of Sallee ; on 
the Reparation of St. PauPs; to the King On hi» 
Navy; the panegyrick on the Queen Mother ;. the 
two poems to the Earl of Northumberland ; and 
perhaps others, of which the time cannot be dis- 
covered. 

When he had lost all hopes of Sacharissa, he 
looked round him for an easier conquest, and 
gained a lady of the family of Bresse, or Breaux* 
The time of his marriage is not exactly known. 
It has not been discovered that his wife was won 
by his. poetry; nor is any thing told of h^r, but 
that she brought him many children. He doubt*, 
less praised some whom he would have beeii afraid 
to marry, and perhaps married one whom he would 
have been ashamed to praise. Many qualities con- 
tribute to domestick happiness, upon which poetry 
has no colours to bestow ; and many airs and sallies: 
may delight imagination, which he who flaljtersi 
them never can approve. There «|re charms matte 
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only for distant admiraticwi. . No BpHrtacle is no- 
bler tiiian a blaze. 

Of this wife, his biographers have recKJrded ihU 
a}\e gave him fiv^e sons andieight^daughterii. 

During the Jong int4ryal of parliament, heis^re- 
presented as living among those with whom it wsifi 
most honourable to converse, and atyoying an exu- 
berant fortune with that independaace ^mA Kberty 
of speech and conduct which we^th ought alwa^r^ 
to produce. He was however considered . as .the. 
kinsman of Hampden, and was therefore supposed 
by the courtiers not to favour them. 

When the parliament was called in 1640, It ap- 
peared that Waller's political character had not 
been mistaken. The King's demand of a supply 
produced one of those noisy speeches which disaf- 
fection and discontent regularly dictate ; a speech 
filled with hyperbolical complaints of imaginary 
grievances: "They,** says he, "who thinks them- 
selves already undone, can never apprehend them- 
selves in danger ; and they who have nothing left 
can never give freely.'* Political truth is equally 
in danger from the praises of courtiers, and the 
e?:clamations of patriots. 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, being 
sure at that time of a favourable audience* Hi^ 
topick is such as will always ^erve its purpose ; an 
accusation of acting and preaching only for pre»- 
ferment: and he exhorts the Commons QurrfuU^ 
to provijie for their protection against Pulpit La'^^,. 

It always gratifies curiosity to trace a sientiment 
Waller has in his speech quoted Hooker in one 
passage ; and in another has copied him, without 
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quotmg.' ^^Rdigfbn/' says Waller, "ought to be 
the first thing in our purpose and desires ; but that 
whicfr is first in dignity I0 not always to precede'in 
order of: time ;■ fot well-being supposes a being ; 
and the firdt itili jiedinlent which meh naturiilly' en- 
deavour to remove, is the want of those th}ngs^?ithi. 
out which they cannot subsist. G6d first assigned 
unto Adam maintenance of life, and gave him a 
title to the i'est of the creatures before he appoint- 
ed a law to 6bserve/* 

" God first assigned Adam," says Hooker, 
** maintenance of life, and then appointed him a 
law to observe. — True it is, that the kingdom of 
God must be the first thing in our pui^pose and 
desires ; but inasmuch as a righteous life presup- 
poseth life, inasmuch as to live virtuously it is 
impossible, except we live; therefore the first 
impediment which naturally we endeavour to 
remove is penury, and want of things without 
which we cannot live.** 

The speech is vehement ; but the great position, 
thit grievances ought to be redressed before sup- 
plies are granted, is agreeable enough to law and 
reason : nor was Waller, if his biographer may be 
credited, such an enemy to the King, as not to 
wish his distresses lightened ; for he relates, ** that 
the King sent particularly to Waller, to second his 
demand of some subsidies to pay off the army ; and 
Sir Henry Vane objecting against first voting a 
supply, because the King would not accept unless 
it came up to his proportion, Mr. Waller spoke 
earnestly to Sir Thomas Jermyn, comptroller of 
the household, to save his master from the effects 
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of sobold a falsity ; * for/ he said, * 1 Am but a coun- 
try gentleman, and cannot pretend to know the 
King's mind:* but Sir Thomas durst not contra- 
dict' the secretary; and his son, the Earl of St. 
Albaris, afterwards told Mr. Waller, that his' fa- 
ther's cowardice ruined the King." 

In the Long Parliament, which, unhappily for 
the nation, met Nov. 3, 1640, Waller represented 
Agmondesham the third time j and was considered 
by the discontented party as a man suflSciently 
trusty and acrimonious to be employed in ma- 
naging the prosecution of Judge Crawley, for his 
opinion in favour of ship-money ; and his speech 
shows that he did not disappoint their expecta- 
tions. He was probably the more ardent, as his 
uncle Hampden had been particularly engaged 
in the dispute, and, by a sentence which seems 
generally to be thought unconstitutional, particu- 
larly injured. 

He was not however a bigot to his party, nor 
adopted all their opinions. When the great ques- 
tion, whether Episcopacy ought to be abolished, 
'was debated, he spoke against the innovation so 
eo6lly, so reasonably, and so firmly, that it is not 
ifithout great injury to his'namfe that his speech, 
wliiph was as follows, has been hitherto -omitted in 

ft * 

'his works: •"'^' ' ^•'•^**" * j 

; * " There is no doubt but the sense 'oP^hiartrlthfe ' 
nation had suffered from the present BisKd^'h^h 
produced these complaints j and the af)ipr^6Ml6fe 



- ':• 



• **/Thfe speech^ has been I'etrieved, from a paper pritited' at *iikt 
time, by the writers of the Parliamentary History. ' ' 
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» 

men have^of.suiFefing the like, in tLm^ to come,, 
makct so m^Jiy desire tlie taking away of Episco- 
pacy : hu^t I conceive it; is possible that we .may 
not,, now, ^ake .a right measure of th^: minds of the 
people by their petitions j &r^ when . they sub- 
scribed them, the Bishops were armed with a d^n- 
gerous ccMnmission of making new oanpnsj im- 
posing new oaths, and the like ; but now we have 
•disarmed them of that power. These petitioners 
lately did look upon Episcopacy as a beast armed 
with horns and claws ; but now that we have cut 
and pared them (and may, if we see cause, yet re- 
duce it into narrower bounds), it may, perhaps, be 
more agreeable. Howsoever, if they be stilL in 
passion, it becomes us soberly to consider rthe right 
use and antiquity thereof; and not to comply fur- 
ther with a general desire, than may stand with a 
general good. 

" We have already showed, that Episcopacy and 
the evils thereof are mingled like water and oil ; 
we have also, in part, severed them ; but I believe 
you will find, that our laws and the present go- 
vernment of the Church are mingled like wine and 
water; so inseparable, that the abrogation of, at 
least, a hundred of our laws is desired in these pe- 
titions. I have often heard a noble answer of the 
Lords, commended in this house, to ^ proposition 
of like) nature, but of less consequence; they gave 
np other reasqn of their refusal but this, Nolumm 
mutare heg.es AngUce : it was the Bishops who so 
answered then ; and it would become the dignity 
and wisdom of this house to answer the people, 
now, with a Nohimus mutare. 



^^ I; see mine aiie moved with a 'oumber/of haads 
s^ainst the Bishops; which^ I 'confess^ . rather ia- 
ciines we to tfaek* defence; for I look upen :£pis- 
copacy as a counterscarp, or out-work;, iriiidbiv'^ 
it be t^ken by this asimult. of the people/^^ and, 
withal, this mystery once revealed* That a>d must 
deny, them nothing tsdhen they ask it thus m trocps^ 
we may, in the next place, have as hard a ta&k to 
defend our property, as we have lately had to re- 
cover it from the Prerogative. If, by multiplying 
hands and petitions, they prevail for an equaUty 
in things ecclesiastical, the next demand perhaps 
may be Lex Jgrarioj the like equality in things 
temp(H*aL 

^* The Roman story tells us. That when the 
people began to flock about the senate, and were 
more curious to direct and know what was done, 
than to obey, that Commonwealth soon came to 
ruin : their Legem rogare grew quickly to be a 
Legem ferre: and after, when their legions had 
found that they could make a Dictator, they never 
suffered the senate to have a voice any more in 
such election. 

^' If these great innovations proceed, I shad! exi- 
pect a flat and level in learning too, as well as 
in church-preferments: Honis aUt Artes.^ And 
though it be true, that grave and pious m^iif^d^ 
study for leaming-sake, and embrace virttie^'ibr 
iteelf; yet it is true, that youth, whiofa is the 
season when learning is gotten, is not without 
ambition ; nor will ever take pains to excel iti any 
thing, when thei^ is not some hope of exceDifig 
others in reward and dignity. 
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** There arc two reasons chiefly alleged against 
our ohnrch^gevernment* 

** First, Scripture, which, as some men think, 
pomts out smother form* 

" Second, The abuses of the present superiors. 

'* For Scripture, I will not dispute it in this 
pl^e ; but I am confident that, whenever an equal 
division of lands and goods shall be desired, there 
will be as many places in Scripture found out, 
which seem to favour that, as there are now al- 
leged against the prelacy or preferment of the 
Church. And, as for abuses, when you are now 
in the Remonstrance told what this and that poor 
man hath suffered by the Bishops, you may be 
presented with a thousand instances of poor men 
that have received hard measure from their land- 
lords ; and of worldly goods abused, to the injury 
of others, and disadvantage of the owners. 

" And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble mo- 
tion is, That we may settle men's minds herein ; 
and, by a question, declare our resolution, to re- 
formy that is, wo^ to abolishj Episcopacy J^^ 

It cannot but be wished that he, who could speak 
in this manner, had been able to act with spirit and 
uniformity. 

When the Commons began to set the royal au- 
thority at open defiance, Waller is said to have 
withdrawn from the house, and to have returned 
with. the King's permission; and, when the King 
setup his standard, he sent him a thousand broad- 
.pieces^ He continued, however, to sit in the re- 
bellious conventiclcx; but " spoke,'* says Claren- 
don, " with great sharpness and freedom, which. 
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now there was no danger of being outvoted, was 
not restrained ; and therefore used as an argument 
against those who were gone upon pretence that 
they were not suffered to deliver their opinion 
freely in the House, which could not be believed, 
when all men knew what liberty Mr. Waller took, 
and spoke every day with impunity against the 
sense and proceedings of the House." 

Waller, as he continued to sit, was one of the 
commissioners nominated by the Parliament to treat 
with the King at Oxford ; and when they were pre- 
sented, the King said to him, " Though you are 
the last, you are not the lowest nor the least in my 
favour." Whitlock, who, being another of the 
commissioners, was witness of this kindness, im- 
putes it to the King's knowledge of the plot, in 
which Waller appeared afterwards to have been 
engaged against the Parliament. Fenton, with 
equal probability, believes that this attempt to 
promote the royal cause arose from his sensibility 
of the King's tenderness. Whitlock says nothing 
of his behaviour at Oxford : he was sent with se- 
veral others to add pomp to the commission, but 
was not one of those to whom the trust of treating 
was imparted. 

The engagement, known by the name of Waller's 
plot, was soon afterwai'ds discovered. Waller had 
a brother-in-law, Tomkyns, who was clerk of the 
Queen's council, and at the same time had a very 
numerous acquaintance, and great influence, in the 
city. Waller and he, conversing with great .cop^ 
fidence, told bptli their own secrets and tidose;^^: 
their friends; and, surveying the wide extent of 
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thffir'iSdfeV^Mtiyn, ibagiried that they found in thi 
mm^ 6P dl '^dhlis' gi^eat disapptobation of Ae 
Mlerici^'^fcf thi Cbititnoti?, and unwiffihgnete to 




di^lijr J&^Wd peace, 'though they durst not oppose 
Ifty Aialnd&r %t yj^kr ; and they imag&ie'd tbU:, if 
tliose who had these good inteirtidns cooM be ia^ 
fbtin^ of^their own strength^ and enabled By in- 
t^i^ence to act together, they might overpower 
tHe fiiry of sedition, by refusing to comply with 
the ordinance for the twentieth part, and the other 
fttxeis levied for the support of the rebd' army, and 
by luiiting great numbers in a petition for peace. 
TJbty proceeded with great caution; Thre^ only 
iliet in one place, and no man was allowed to im- 
pzH the plot to more than two odiers ; so diat, if 
any should be suspected or seized, more than three 
ckmld not be endangered, 
t LoM Conway joined in fiie design, and^ Claren- 
don ima^nes, incidentally mingled, as he was a 
sdldi^r, iiome martial hopes vr projects, which how- 
et;^ wei*e odly mentioned; the main design beiiig 
t^'lvrittg the loyal inhabitants to the knowledg^e of 
each other; for which purpose there wis tti be 
aty^ibiHtlefd One in- every district, to distingiiM' liie 
ftiferids'Of the King, the adherents to' the P^riiai.! 
rii^t,''Anrd' ^ neutrals. How fir tiiey proceedeld^ 
dOft^^noi' a()pear; the result of theil:^ nujuiry, a#^ 
Pym'fleclared*; was, that within tfie ^alls, for 6nb 
tlattt ^as ibr the fi(>yalists, there wiere three agairis^ 
them ; but that without the w^s; tat dv^ that was' 

' * Parliamentary Hiistdry, Vol. II; 
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against them, there were five for thetn. Whether 
this was said from knowledge or guess, was perhaps 
never inquired. 

It is the opinion of Clarendon, that in Waller's 
plan no violence or sanguinary resistance was com- 
prised; that he intended only to abate the con- 
fidence of the rebels by publick declarations, and 
to weaken their powers by an opposition to new 
supplies. This, in calmer times, and more than 
this, is done without fear ; but such was the acri- 
mony of the Commons, that no method of ob- 
structing them was safe. 

About this time another design was formed by 
Sir Nicholas Crispe, a man of loyalty, that deserves 
perpetual remembrance : when he was a merchant 
in the city, he gave and procured the King, in his 
exigencies, an hundred thousand pounds; and, 
when he was driven from the Exchange, raised a 
regitnent, and commanded it. 

Sir Nicholas flattereft himself with an opinion, 
that some provocation would so much exasperate, 
or some opportunity so much encourage, the King's 
friends in the city, that they would break out in 
open resistance, and would then want only a lawful 
standard, and an authorised commander ; and ex- 
torted from the King, whose judgement too fre- 
quently yielded to importunity, a commission ©f 
arrays directed to such as he thought proper ,to 
nominast^ which was sent to London by the Lady 
Anbigney* She knew not what she earned^ bttt 
was to deliver it on the communication <rf* a <fertei9i 
token twU^k Sir Nicholas imparted. ^* * ^• . r 

This commission could be only intended tarlic 
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ready till the time should require it. To have at- 
tempted to raise any forces, would have been cer- 
tain destruction ; it could be of use only when the 
forces should appear. This was, however, an act 
preparatory to martial hostility. Crispe would un- 
doubtedly have put an end to the session of Par- 
liament, had his strength been equal to his zeal ; 
and out of the design of Crispe, which involved 
very little danger, and that of Waller, which was 
an act purely civil, they compounded a horrid and 
dreadful plot. 

The discovery of Waller's design is variously re- 
lated. In ** Clarendon's History" it is told, that a 
servant of Tomkyns, lurking behind the hangings! 
when his master was in conference with Waller, 
heard enough to qualify him for an informer, and 
4^rried his intelligence to Pym. A manuscript, 
quoted in the " Life of Waller," relates, that " he 
was betrayed by his sister Price, and her Presbyte- 
rian chaplain Mr. Goode, who stole some of his 
papers ; and, if he had not strangely dreamed the 
night before, that his sister had betrayed him, and 
thereupon burnt the rest of his papers by the fire 
that was in his chimney, he had certainly lost his 
Ufe by it." The question cannot be decided. It 
is not unreasonable to believe that the men in 
power, receiving intelligence from the sister, would 
employ the servant of Tomkyns to listen at the 
et>i:^rence>' that they might avoid an act so of- 
feitsit^e^ fii3> that of destroying die brother by the 
isk^ter^'s leMimony. 

The plot was ^p«fbfisheditiwtl»f most terrific 
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On the Slst ot May, (1643), at a solemn fast, 
wKen they were listening to the sermon^ a messen- 
ger entered the church, and communicated his 
errand to Pym, who whispered it to others that 
were placed near him, and then went .with them 
out of the church, leaving the rest in solicitude and 
amazement. They immedia^tely ^nt guards to 
proper places, and that 5ight apprehended Tom- 
kyns and W^ler ; having yet traced nothing but 
that letters had been intercepted, from which it 
appears that the parliament and the city were soon 
to be delivered uito the hands of the cavaliers. 

They perhaps yet knew little themselves, beyond 
some general and indistinct notices. ^' But Waller,'' 
says Clarendon, *^ was-so-conf^u^ded wdth fear, that 
he confessed whatever he hsid h^rdi said) thought, 
or seen ; all that he knew of himself, and all that 
he suspected of othensf* without Ccmcealing any 
p^son of what degree or quality soever, or any 
diiicourse which he had ever upon any occasion 
entertained with them ; what such and such ladies 
of great honour, to whom, upon ftiie credit of his 
wife and great reputation, he had been admitted, 
had srpoke to him in their chambers upoii the pro- 
citedin^ in the Houses, and how they had^icou- 
raged him to oppose fhem ; what correspondence 
and intercourse they bad with some Minibteis of 
State at Oatford, and how they had coaireyed all 
iMeHigenee thitber/' He accused theJBarl of 
Fdrtlatd and lEord Conway as co-ojperatns^ in tbq 
transaction; and testified that the.Darl pf Nor- 
thumberlandi had dedared hitpself dispoi^d in fa- 
vour of any attempt that might check the violence 
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of the Parttmrat, and recamrile then to tbi 
King. 

He imdoubtedlj confessed much which thfijr 
could never have discovered^ and perhaps nmat^ 
what which tl^ wotdd wish to have bjeen Sop^ 
pressed ; for it is inconvenient in the conflicA q£ 
factions, to have that disaffection known which 
cannot safely he puoished. 

Tomkyns was seized on the same night with 
Waller, and appears. :likewise to have partaken of 
his cowardice ; finr he gave noticei of Crispe's c<^m* 
misdtoQ of array, of which darendoA never kne^ 
how it was discovered* Tomkyns had been seUt 
with the token appoanted,. to demand it fiom Lad^ 
Aubigiiey, and had buried it in his garden^ whera^ 
by his direction, it was dug up ; and thus the r^t 
bels obtained, what Clarendon ccmfesses them to 
have had, the. original copy. 

It can raise no wonder tibat they formed om 
plot out of these two desigiss, however remote 
hmn each other, when they saw the same Bgeiat 
i^nployed in both, and found the commission of 
dorray in the Inrndaof him who was employed in 
cotiectiiig the opinions and affections of the peOfds. 

Of the plot, thus comhtiled, they took care to 
make tiie most^ They $ent I^m among the citii- 
muBf to tdl them .of their imminent danger, md 
|»a^py esicsapo; and iiifontL theiil,.lhiU> the dmigp 
W^ ** to seize the Lb^ Mayer 4nd all the Cbte- 
lioittee of Mlhtia^ and^cNild]»ots|Karao»eo£tb6itgA'' 
-'iSvey drew tip mvaw aad cdventat^ to he taktn by 
josmty- misapilet of dither Home, by m^xe^ kfi^f^ 
dtorod hia jdetestatimi oi all icottspixaeiies against the 
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Pariiftineiit» and his resdLution tadetod;and oppose 
them. They then appointed a day of thanksgiving 
for this wonderful delivery ; which shut out, says 
Clarendon, all doubts whether there had been 
such a deliverance, and whether the plot was real 
or fictitious. 

On June 11, the Earl of Portland and Lord 
Conway were committed, one to the custody of 
the mayor, and the other of the sheriff: but their 
lands and goods were not seized. 

Waller was stiU to immerse himself deeper . in 
ignominy. The Earl of Pordand and Lord Conway 
denied the charge; and there was no evidence 
against them but the confession of Waller, of 
which undoubtedly many would be inclined to 
question the veracity. With these doubts he was 
so much terrified, that he endeavoured to persuade 
Portland to a declaration like his own, by a letter 
extant in Fenton's edition. " But for me," says 
he, ** you had never known any thing of this busi^ 
ness, which was prepared for another ; and there- 
fore I cannot imagine why you should hide it S6 
&r as to contract your own ruin by concealing it,, 
and persisting unreasonably to hide that truth, 
which, without you, already is, and will every day 
be made more manifest. Can you imagine yourself 
bound in honour to keep that secret, which is 
iilready revealed by another ? or possible it should 
stiii be a secret, which is known ta one of the 
other sex ?— If you persist to be cruel ^ yourself 
for> their sakes who deserve it not, it will never- 
theless be made appear, ere long, I fear, to yonr 
rirai. Surely, if I had ^he happiness to wait on 



ywi, I couU move you to compassionate both your- 
self and me, who, desperate as my case is, am de^ 
»broas to die with the honour of being known to? 
have declared the truth. You have no reason to> 
eontend to hide what is already revealed — ^incon- 
siderately to throw away yourself, for the interesfa 
<^ others, to whom you are less obliged than you 
are aware of." > 

This persuasion seems to have had little efFeefer 
Portland sent (June 29) a letter to the Lords, ta 
teU them, that he ^' is in custody, as he conceives, 
without any charge ; and that, by what Mr. Waller 
hath threatened him with since he was imprisoned,^ 
he doth apprehend a very cruel, long, and ruinous 
restraint :— He therefore prays, that he may not 
find the effects of Mr. Waller's threats, a long- and 
cloi^ imprisonment ; but may be speedily broughft 
to a legal trial, and then he is confident the vanity 
and falsehood of those informations which have 
been given against him will appear." 

In consequence of this letter, the Lords ordered 
Portland and Waller to be confronted ^ when the 
one repeated his charge, and the other his denial; 
The examination of the plot being continued (July 
1), ThHin, udier of the House of Lords, -deposed* 
that Mr. Waller having had a conference with th^ 
Lord Portland in an upper room. Lord Portlnad 
said, when he came down, '* Do me the favom: fo 
tell my Lord Northumberland, that Mr. Waiier 
has extremely pressed me to save my own life atad 
his^ by throwing the blame upon the Lord Conway 
and the Earl of Northuniberiand/' 

Walter^ in Us letter to F(»^Bd, teUsbim ofitlte^ 
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£eafloa$ wfaiob be €mAd usge with resndttw efficacy 
in a p^sotiajl conferca^e ; but he overrated hn oynt 
onitpry $4 his vehemence, whether c^ peiBuasiev or 
imtretty, wim; relur^ied with contempt. 

Oni^ of hift arguments with Pbrtbsoid is, iSaaA llie 
plot isr already known ta a woman » This Womas' 
waft dmibtless Lady Aubigney, wbo^ upon this 
occasion, was committed to custody ; . but who, in 
r.ealij^9 wb^i she delivered 'the conniitsstony knew 
not what it was* 

The Farliatment then prodeeded agaiikiM;: thn coi»^ 
spiitator^, and committed tfaexr trial to a coundi of 
war* Tomkyns^ and Chaloner were faaHged near 
their own doors. Tomk}ms^ when he came to die^ 
said it was a JboUsk business ; and indeed there 
seems to have been no hope that it siiould escape 
discovery; for« though never mare than three met 
at a time, yet a design so extensive must, by ne- 
cessity^ be communicated to many who could Hot 
be expected to be ail faithful, arid all prud^st. 
Chaloner was attended at his execution fay Hnigh 
Peters^ His crime was,, that he had conhiniissicHi 
to raise money for the King ; but it appears not 
that the money was to be expeinled upon die ad- 
i^ancement of either Crispe or WaUerf & plot. 

The Earl of Northumberland, being top great 
&£ prosecution^ was cmly once examined before the 
Lords* The Earl of Portland and Lord Coaway 
peridsting to deny the charge, mid bof tes^dttj^ 
biMk Waller's yet appearing agidnst theiA, were^afW 
a hmg imprisonment, admitted to bail4 £ia!s»el^ 
the King's messenger, who cairied the fetttrs to 
Oiibrd,, died the night before his trial. Hampden 
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eMqmi dctath^ perhaps bf ti^ iat^est <)f hia fimtt 
bitt was kept in prison to the end of bis life* Thef 
vAtom names wiere inserted in the eommissioo of 
array were not capitally puniidied, aa it could not 
be proved that they had c(»isented to their own 
nomination; but they ware considered as ma- 
lignants, and their estates were seised. 

WaUer, though confessedly/' says Clarendon, 
the most guilty, with incredible disidmulation 
affected suc^ a remorse of conscience, that his trial 
was put off, out of Christian compassion, till h^ 
mighty recover his understanding/' What use h^ 
m^ie of this interval, with what liberality aiiui 
success he distributed flattery and money, tmd 
how, when he was brought (July 4) before the 
House, he confessed and lamented, and submitt^ 
and implored, may be read in the History of the 
Rebellion (B*vii.)» The speech, to which Clarendon 
ascribes the preservation of his dear-bought Ufbj h 
inserted in his worics. The great historian, how- 
ever, seems to have been mistaken in relating that 
he prevailed iTLihe principal p»t of his supplica^ 
iion, not to be tried by a cmencUoftoir; for, accord^ 
ing to* Wkidodk, he was by exputeion fhmi th6 
taouse abandoned to the tribunal which he so much 
dreadedy and, being tried and condemned, was 
tcfxrieved by Essesr ; but after a yearns imprison- 
ment^ in ^icfa time resentment grew less acri« 
mmiious, laying a fine often thou^suid pounds, hn^ 
was permitted to recollect himself mam^er country* 
Of his behaviour in this part of his life, it is not 
necessary to direct the reader's opinion. ** Let us 
not/' says his last ingenious biographer, *' condemn 
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him with untempered severity, because he was not 
a prodigy which the world hath seldom seen, be- 
cause his character included not the poet, the 
orator, and the hero/' 

For the place of his exile he chose France, and 
stayed some time at Roan, where his daughter Mar« 
garet was born, who was afterwards his favourite,- 
and his amanuensis. He then removed to Paris, 
where he lived with great splendor and hospitality; 
and from time to time amused himself with poetry, 
in which he sometimes speaks of the rebels, and 
their usurpation, in the natural language of an 
honest man. 

At last it became necessary, for his support, to 
sell his wife's jewels ; and being reduced, as he 
said, at last to the rump-jewel^ he solicited from 
Cromwell permission to return, and obtained it by 
the interest of Colonel Scroop, to whom his sister 
was married. Upon the remains of a fortune,, 
which the danger of his life had very much di* 
minished, he lived at Hallbarn, a house built by 
himself very near to Beaconsfield, where his mother 
resided. His mother, though related to Cromwell 
and Hampden, was zealous for the royal. cause, 
and, when Cromwell visited he^, used to reproach 
him ; , he, in return, would throw a napkin at her, 
and say he would not dispute with his aunt ; but 
finding in time that she acted for the King, as 
well as talked, he made her a prisoner to her own 
daughter, in her own house. If he would do any 
thing, he could not do less. 

Cromwell, now Protector, received Waller, asf 
his kinsman, to a familiar ciHiversation. Waller, 



as he used to relate, found him sufficiently versed 
in ancient history ; and, when any of his enthu- 
siastick friends came to advise or consult him, 
could sometimes overhear him discoursing in the 
cant of the times: but, when he returned, he 
would say, *^ Cousin Waller, I must talk to these 
men in their own way :-* and resumed the common 
style of conversation. 

He repaid the Protector for his favours (1654) 
by the famous Panegyrick, which has been always 
considered as the first of his poetical productions* 
His choice of enccmiiastick topicks is very judi- 
cious ; for he considers Cromwell in his exaltation, 
without inquiring how he attained it ; there is con* 
sequently no mention of the rebel or the regicide. 
All the former part of his hero's life is veiled with 
shades ; and nothing is brought to view but the 
chief, the governor, the defender of England's 
honour, and the enlarger of her dominion. The 
act of violence by which he obtained the supreme 
power is lightly treated, and decently justified. It 
was certainly to be desired that the detestable 
band should be dissolved, which had destroyed the 
Church, murdered the King, and filled the nation 
with tumult and oppression ; yet Cromwell had 
not the right of dissolving them, for all that he 
bad before done could be justified only by sup- 
posing them invested with lawful authority. But 
combinations of wickedness would overwhelm the 
world by the advantage which licentious principles 
afford, did not those, who have long practised 
perfidy, grow faithless to each other. 

In the poem on the war with Spain are 8(mie 



pasngeB at leart equd to th^ best parts of tbe 
Paiiegyrick ; and, in the conclasion, the poet ven^ 
tures yet a higher flight of flattery, by reconimemfc 
ing royalty to Cromwell and the naticm* Cromk 
well was very desorous, as appears from his coti^ 
versation, related by Whitlock, of adding the tide 
to the power of monarchy, and is supposed to have 
been withheld from it partly by fear <^ the army^ 
and partly by fear of the laws, which, when he 
should govern by the name of king, would have 
restrained his authority. When therefore a de* 
potation was solemnly sent to invite him to the 
crown, he, after a long conference, refused it, bat 
is said to have fainted in his coach, when he parted 
from them. 

The poem on the death of the Protector seems 
to have been dictated by real veneration for his 
memory. Dryden and Sprat wrote on the same 
occasion; but they were young men, ^struggling 
into notice, and hoping for some favour from ihe 
ruling party. Waller had little to expect ; he bad 
received nothing but his pardon from Cromwdi, 
and was not likely to ask any thing from those 
who should succted him. 

Soon afterwards, the Restoration supplied hiii 
with another sub^t ; and he exerted his imagoM*- 
tion, his elegance, and his melody, with equpi 
alacrity,^ for Cfaaiie^r the Second* It iMUit »pMiible 
to read, ^without some contempt aoAitiSigaatiam^ 
poeins of tiie same author, ascribii^. the ^yglieit 
jdegree of pmer ^and pietff to Chasies: .the^iSIm^ 
then trane^brring tfao MCosepoSQuet and pie^tt9d&ltnr 
4^nm^i iiQiw iniptfing Oliver^to t»d»i^ 



and then congratulatiiig Charles the Second on 
\m ififsovered right. Neither Cromwell nor Charles 
ccHild value his testimony as the effect of convictiim, 
or receive his praises as effix^ions of rev^ence; 
they could ccmsider them but as the labour of in- 
ventiony and the tribute of dependeftde. 

Poets, indeed, profess fiction ; but the legitimate 
end of fiction is the conveyance of truth ; and he 
that has flattery ready for all whom the vicissitudes 
of the world happen to e^calt, must be scorned as 
a prQstituted mind, that may retain the glitter of 
wit, hut has lost the dignity of virtue. 

The Congratulation was considered as inferior 
in poetical merit to the Panegyrick ; and it is re- 
, ported, that, when the King told Waller of the dis- 
parity, he answered, " Poets, Sir, succeed better 
in fiction than in truth.'' 

The Congratulation is indeed not inferior to the 
Panegyrick, either by decay of genius, or for want 
of diligence ; but because Cromwell had done much, 
and Charles had done little. Cromwell wanted 
nothing to raise him to heroick excellence but 
virtue; and virtue his poet thought himself at 
liberty to Supply. Charles had yet only the merit 
of struggling without success, and suiSering with- 
out despair. A life of escapes and indigence could 
supply poetry with no splendid images. 

In the first parliament summoned by Charles the 
Second (March 8, I66I), Waller sat for Hastings 
in Sussex^ and served for different places in dll the 
parliaments of that reign. In a time when fancy 
and gai^y were the most powerful recommenda- 
t«ms to regard, it is not likely tkat WaUer was 
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forgotten. He passed his^ time in the company 
that was highest, both in rank and wit, from which 
even his obstinate sobriety did not exclude him. 
Though he drank water; he was enabled bj fasr 
fertility of mind to heighten the mirth of Baccha- 
nalian assemblies ; and Mr. Saville said, that ** no 
man in England should keep him company without 
drinking but Ned Waller.** 

The praise given him by St. Evremond is a proof 
of his reputation ; for it was only by his reputation 
that he could be known, as a writer, to a man who, 
though he lived a great part of a long life upon an 
English pension, never condescended to understand 
the language of the nation that maintained him. 

In the parliament, " he was," says Burnet, " the 
delight of the house, and though old said the 
liveliest things of any among them.** This, how- 
ever, is said in his account of the year seventy- 
five, when Waller was only seventy. His name as 
a speaker occurs often in Grey*s Collections; but 
I have found no extracts that can be more quoted 
as exhibiting sallies of gaiety than cogency of 
argument. 

He was of such consideration, that his remarks 
were circulated and recorded. When the Duke of 
York's influence was high, both in Scotland and 
England, it drew, says Burnet, a lively reflection 
from Waller the celebrated wit. He said, ** the 
Hduile' of Comftions had resolved that'^ihe dvke 
siuKild n&t rdign after the King^s d^«h^?i'but"'diii 
¥kigi; iii> oppbsitioa t6 them, had rescAt^d'tbaik!^ 
ittf^M niign} t^mn^ iw his life/* If thei^e appear '«d 
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receptum proves the speaker to have been a cele- 
brated witf to have had a name which men of wit 
were proud of mentioning. 

He did not suffer his reputation to die gradna^ 
away, which may easily happen in a long life, but 
renewed his claim to poetical distinction from time 
to time, as occasions were offered, either by publick 
events or private incidents; and contenting himself 
with the influence of his Muse, or loving quiet 
better than influence, he never accepted any office 
of magistracy. 

He was not, however, without some attention to 
his fortune ; for he asked from the King (in 1665) 
the provostship of Eton college, and obtained it ; 
but Clarendon refused to put the seal to the grant, 
alledging that it could be held only by a clergyman. 
It is known that Sir Henry Wotton qualified himself 
for it by deacons* orders. 

To this opposition, the Biographia imputes the 
violence and acrimony with which Waller joined 
Buckingham's faction in the prosecution of Claren- 
don. The motive was illiberal and dishonest, and 
showed that more than sixty years had not been 
able to teach him morality. His accusation is such 
as conscience can hardly be supposed to dictate 
without the help of malice. ** We were to be go- 
verned by Janizaries instead of parliaments, and 
ar^ in jdbnger from a worse plot than that of the 
lS£^b,off Nove^iber; .then, if the Lords and Com^ 
9itm9 had been d^troyed, there had been a s«m> 
§0ssM)^ ; i bui; here both had bedn destroyed £>r 
emfkr : Whis 15 the language of a; man who is gla^ 
#ff am oppoittinity . to raai, and t\ready to ^ iStfciifise 
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UntK to interest at one time, and* to ^Higiit' at 
another. , .; . t' 

A year after the chancelior'eBeniishfaient, iasHHkeT 
vaoanqf gave hhh encour^getitlent for gnbtiH^^l^ii- 
tiofi, i^hieb/the King referred to theo6}itkS, <#liO, 
after hearii^ the questicm argued i^y la^exs^ ftir 
three days, 'determined that the office could: ^b6 
held 6nly by a clergyman, according to the afct <tf 
uniformity, since the provosts had always ftsceived 
infrtitution as for a parsonage from the bifihopil of 
Lincoln. The King then said, he could not break 
the law which he had made; and Dr. Zachary 
Cradock, famous fbr a sin^e semum, at most! for 
two sermons, was cho^^i by the Fellows. • 

That be asked any thing more is not known ; it 
is certain, that he obtained nothing, though he con- 
tinued obsequious to the court through the rest of 
Charles's reign. ' 

At the accession of King James (in 1685) he 
was'C&oten for parliament, being then fourscore, 
at^'Saltash, in Cornwall; and wrote a Presage of 
4v^ Dowi^all of the Turkish Empire, Vhich he 
presented to the King oh his birth-day. It i#K* 
mid^ed^ by his commentator Fenton, that in re^- 
Hlg>'D^so he had early imbibed a veneration for 
the* hferoes of the Holy War, and a zealous enmii^ 
to* the Turks, which never left him. • James, iio^- 
ev^r, hairing soon after begun what he thought a 
holy war at home^ made haste to put ali mo- 
lestation of the Turks out of his power. 

JatnestreatedMm with kindness and familiarity, 
of which instances are ^ven by the writer of hh 
h&i lOne dsty^ taking <btm Into tfai&:c|oset; the 
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King asked him how he liked one of the pictures : 
•* My eyes," said^Waller, " are dim, and I do not 
know it." The King said it was the Princess of 
Orange* " She is," said Waller, " like the greatest 
woman in the world/' The King asked who was 
that ; and was answered, Queen Elizabeth. ** I 
wonder," said the King, '*you sdiould think so; 
but I must confess she had a wise council." '^ And, 
Sir," said Waller, "did you ever know a fool choose 
a wise one?" Such is the story, which I once 
heard of some other man. Pointed axioms, and 
acute replies, fly loose about the world, and are 
assigned successively to those whom it may be the 
fashion to celebrate. 

When the King knew that he was about to 
marry his daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergyman, he 
ordered a French gentleman to tell him, that " the 
King wondered he could think of marrying his 
daughter to a falling church." " The King," said 
Waller, ^^ does me great honour, in taking notice 
of my domestick aifairs ; but I have lived long 
enough to observe that this falling church has got 
a trick of rising again." 

He took notice to his friends of the King's con- 
duct ; and said that ** he would be left like a 
whale upon the strand." Whether he was privy 
to any of the transactions that ended in the revo- 
lution, is not known* His heir joined the Prince 
of.OrangQ, 

Having now attained an age beyond which the: 
la>^s of nature seldom suffer liie to be exte|ti4^d, 
Qjj^rwi^^ th^n by a jfuture sti»te,-he seems .to J|^;vv|^« 
tviHied^Wsmind upon p]?^aratiiw f9Tjthe.4Qcisi^| 
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bouiv and therefore eonaeerp^tad his pMry t94e- 
vQtioii* It is pleaaiag tp diao^vw that his piety 
was without Mf^akne^ ; that bia iutaUectual ponrers 
cantinued vigorous i and that the lines which he 
copipoaed wheii he^ far age^ could neither read nor 
writCy ar^ not inferior to the edUsiooa of hisi }HMtb- 
Towards the decline of life, he bought a miall 
house, with a little land, at Colshill; and h^ 
^^ he should he glad ta die, like the stag, wber^ he 
was roused/' This, however, did not happen. 
When he was at Beaconsiield, he found hia legs 
^ow tumid: he went to Windsor, where Sir Chailes 
Scarborough then attended the King, and requeued 

him, as both a friend and physician, to teU him, 
^what that swelling meant. ^^ Sir,'' answered Sicar- 
borough, ** your blood will run no longer/' WiU^ 
repeated some lines of VirgiU and went ho«n^ fco^di^ 

As the disease increased up(^ him, he eq«D]i«ii9ed 
himself for his departure ; and calUng upi^n Df . 
Biroh to give him the holy sacrament, he dfmr^d 
his children to take it with him, and made an 
earnest declaration of his faith in Christianity* It 
now appeared what part of his conversation wiUi 
the great could he remembered with delist* He 
related, that being present when the Duke* of Qn^ 
ingham talked profanely before King Chfurtet^ he 
said to him, <^ My lord, X a^ft a greafc d^\ nj^ 
than your grace, and have, I believe, hm^ apre 
arguments for atheism than ever your gfw^. did i 
but I have lived long enough ^ see theve ia iioi^ng 
in them ; and so, I hope, your grace wiH***^ 

He died October ®U 1687, and was b*xied «t 
Beaconsfield, with a m<ww»ent erects by hi^^w's 



exectttor»^ for which Ryicier wrote the uiscriptioni 
and which I hope is now rescued from dilapidation. 

He left several cfaildren by his second wife | of 
whomi his daught^ waa mariied to Dr. Birch, 
I BeDJamin, the eldest son, was di$inherited« an4 sent 
to New Jeraey as wanting common understanding. 
Edmund^ the second son, inherited the estate^ and 
r^resented Agmondd^iam in parliament, but at 
last tamed quaker. William, the third son, was a 
merchant in London. Stephen, the fourth, was ' 
an eminent doctor of laws, and one of the cinn* 
tniasioaers for the union. Tliere is said to have 
been a fifth, of whom no account has descended. 

The character of Waller^ both moral and intel- 
lectual, has been drawn by Clarendon, to whom he 
was &miliarly known, with nicety, which certainly 
none to whom he was not known can presume to 
emulate. It is therefore inserted here, with such 
remarks as others have supplied} after which, 
nothing remains but a critical examination of his 

.poetry. 

^^ Edmund Waller,'^ says ClarendiM), '* was bom 
to a very fair estate, by the parsimony, or frugality, 
of a wise father and mother : and he thought it 
so commendable an advantage, tiiat he resolved to 
tmproif^ it with his utmost care, upon which in his 
nature he was too much intent ; and in order to 
tliflty be waa so much reserved and retired, that he . 
wm scarcely ever heard of, till by his address and 
destteiity he bad gott^ a very rich wife in the city, 
s^ainst all the tecommendation and countenance 
^d authority of the court, which was thoroughly 
ao^aged on the behalf of Mr. Crofts, and which 

s 2 
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used to be successful, in that age, against any 
opposition. He had the good fortune to have an 
alliance and friendship with Dr, Morley, who had 
assisted and instructed him in the reading many 
good books, to which his natural parts and promp- 
titude inclined him, especially the poets ; and at the 
age when other men used to give over writing verses 
(for he was near thirty years when he first engaged 
himself in that exercise, at least that he was known 
to do so), he surprised the town with two or three 
pieces of that kind ; as if a tenth Muse had been 
newly born to cherish drooping poetry. The doctor 
at that time brought him into that company, which 
was most celebrated for good conversation ; where 
he was received and esteemed with great applause 
and respect. He was a very pleasant discourser 
in earnest and in jest, and therefore very grateful 
to all kind of company, where he was not the less 
esteemed for being very rich. 

" He had been even nursed in parliaments, 
where he sat when he was very young; and so, 
when they were resumed again (after a long in- 
termission), he appeared in those assembUes with 
great advantage ; having a graceful way of speak-^ 
ing, and by thinking much on several arguments 
(which his temper and complexion, that had much 
of melancholick, inclined him to), he seemed often 
to speak upon the sudden, when the occasion had 
^nly administered the opportunity of saying what 
he had thoroughly considered, which gave a great 
lustre to all he said ; which yet was rather of de- 
light than weight. There needs no more be said 
to extol the excellence and power of his wit, and 
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pleasantness of his conversation, than that it was 
of magnitude enough to cover a world of very 
great faults ; that is, so to cover them, that they 
were not taken notice of to his reproach, viz. a nar- 
rowness in his nature to the lowest degree; an 
abjectness and want of courage to support him in 
any virtuous undertaking ; an insinuation and ser- 
vile flattery to the height, the vainest and most 
imperious nature could be contented with ; that it 
preserved and won his life from those who most 
resolved to take it, and in an occasion in which he 
ought to have been ambitious to have lost it ; and 
then preserved him again from the reproach and 
the contempt that was due to him for so preserving 
it, and for vindicating it at such a price that it 
had power to reconcile him to those whom he had 
most offended and provoked ; and continued to his 
age with that rare felicity, that his company was 
acceptable where his spirit was odious ; and he 
was at least pitied where he'was most detested." 

Such is the account of Clarendon ; on which it 
niay not be improper to make some remarks. 

** He was very little known till he had obtained 
a rich wife in the city.** 

He obtained a rich wife about the age of three- 
and-twenty; an age, before which few men are 
conspicuous much to their advantage. He was 
now, however, in parliament and at court ; and, if 
he spent part of his time in privacy, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose, that he endeavoured the 
improvement of his mind as well as liis fortune. 

That Clarendon might misjudge the motive of 
his retirement is the more probable, because he 
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has evidently mistaken the commencement of his 
poetry, which he supposes him not to have at- 
tempted before thirty. Ad his first pieces were 
perhaps not printed^ the succession of hi» coou 
positions walk not known ; and Clarendon, who 
cannot be imagined to have been very studious d 
poetry^ did not rectify his first opinion by consults 
ing Waller's book. 

Ckrendon observes, that he was introduced to 
the wits of the age by Dr* Morley j but the writer 
of his life relates that he was already among thetn,f 
when, hearing a noise in the street, and inquiiing 
the cause, they found a son of Bdn Jonson uttder 
an arrest. This was Morley, whom Waller set free 
at the expense of one hundred pounds, took him 
into the country as director of his studies, and then 
procured him admission into the company of the 
friends of literature. Of this fact Clarendon had 
a nearer knowledge than the biographer, and ia 
therefore more to be credited. 
' The account of Waller's pailianientaty eloquence 
is seconded by Burnet, who, though be calls him 
** the delight of the House,'* adds, that " he Was 
only concerned to say that which should make him 
be applauded^ he i^ver laid the business c£ the 
House to heart, being a vsun and empty, thDygb a 
witty man/' 

Gtf*his insinuation and flattery it is not imfea«i»u 
able to believe that the truth is t6ld. Agc^am in 
his elegant description of those whom in mbdera 
language we temk wits, says, that they are €pen 
fiatterers^ and privy mocker$. Waller showed a 
little of both, when, upon sight of iJie Duchei^s of 
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Ne^casde'B verses on the Death of a Stag, he de- 
clared tliat fad would give all his own compomHaoM 
to hnye warittetai them, and, being changed with the 
e:kDrhitance of his adulation^ answered^ that ^* no« 
ihitig tv^ too much to be given^ that a lady might 
be saved from the disgrace of such a vile p^rform^ 
ance^'^ Thii hotvever was no ver)r tnischievoUl^ or 
Very unusual devihtidii from truth t had hid hypo* 
ci:isy been confined to such transactions^ he m%ht 
have been forgiven, though not praised ; for who 
fodbebrs to flatted an author of a lady ? 

Of the laxity of his political principles, and the 
weakness. 4]f his resolution^ he experiencied the na^ 
tural effect, by loiJing the esteem o£ every party* 
From Cromwell hd had dnly his recall ; and froih 
Charlies the Second, who delighted in his dompany^ 
he obtained only the pardcm df hii^ relation Hamp* 
den, and the saiPety of Hampden's son. 

Ai^ far as ckmjectute can be made firoih the whole 
0£ his writing) and his cohduct^ he was habitually 
and deliberately a friehd to monarchy* His devia* 
tiim teh^raiTds demo^acy proceeded from his eon*^ 
nexion with Hampden, for whose sake be pxo^- 
sauted Crawley with great bitterness^ ; arid the in* 
tiK^tive which he pronoilficed on that occasion was 
so popular, that twenty thousand copies ate said b}t 
his biogtaphei* to have been sold in one day« 

It is codfeteed thai his faults still left him many 
friends^ aD least niany compafiiims. His ctovivial 
power of pleasing is univer^lally acknowledged ^ but 
those who oonversed with him intimately, fmind 
faim not only passionate^ especially in his oM age^ 
but resentful ; so that the interposition of friends 
WI8 sottnetimes necessary. 
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m^ wit ftnd hts poetry naturally oamiBfeted.'him 
widi 'tke polite wnters of iii» tiMs-r hfti wiedb jaiilfefl 
with* Lord > Bnckhurst m (the transhtixHi* of' Cov- 
neiile^sPoniiey} and is said t» lave ^ddediiiq help 
to^that'of'Coiwlefin the original draught ciftildiB^ 
hearsal. ... * 

The care of his fortune, which Clarendon im- 
putes to him in a degree little less than ^eriisifaaly 
was either iK)t constant or not suocessfol^nfor, 
having iijiherited a patrimony of three thousand 
five hundred pounds a year in the time of Janras 
the First, and augmented at least by one wealthy 
marriage, be left, about the time of the Revolution, 
an income of not more than twelve olr thirteen hun* 
dred ; which, when the different value of mcmey is 
reckoned, will be found perhaps not more tlwEi a 
fourth part of what he^ once possessed. 

Of this diminution, part was the consequence of 
the gifts which he was forced to scatter, and the 
fide which he was condemned to pay at the de^ 
tection of his plot ; and if his estate, as is related 
in his life, was sequestered, he had probably con* 
tracted debts when he lived in exile ; for we are 
told, that at Paris he lived in splendor, and was the 
only Englishman, except the Lord St. Albans, that 
kept a table. 

His unlucky plot compelled him to sell a th(Hi- 
sand a year; of the waste of the rest there is no 
account, except that he is confessed by his bio- 
grapher to have been a bad economist. He seems 
to have deviated from the common practice; to 
have been a hoarder in his first years, and a squan- 
doner in his last. 

Of his course of studies, or choice of books, no- 
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tliiilgtia knovn mkiBe 4han that be jiffefessed him- 
sidifiuiiafahv torl'eadrClhapfimn's iranlation of Homer 
vritbout lapilitBJ Ubcq^iniQii coticerdingithe chity 
qf iA potif iitf 4wnlahierfr in his > deda^tion^ that *' he 
ip6bliiibtot;firoia;.hi8}iiioil:8 any • tine thati did- not 
contain some motive to virtue/' 
■ij . i> • * ' .. » 

Thb eharaet^K by wbidi WaUer intended to 
distiDguis^ hiB writii^ are spriteliness and dig<* 
liity \ in his sfliaUest pieces, he endeavours to be 
gay ; in the larger to be great. Of his airy and 
light productions^ the chief source is gallantry^ that 
afctentive reverence of female excelfence ndiieh has 
descended to us from the Goduc ages. As his 
poems are commonly occasional, and his addresses 
personal^ he was not so liberally supplied with grand 
as with soft images ; for beauty is more easily found 
than magnanimity* 

The delicacy, which he ctiltivarted, restrainB him 
to a certain nicety and caution, even when he 
writes upon the slightest matter. He has, there- 
fore, in hia whole volume, nothing burlesque^ and 
seldom any thing ludicrous or familiar. He seems 
always to do his best ; though his subjects are often 
unworthy of his care. 

It is not easy to think without some contempt on 
an author, who is growing illustrious in his own 
opinion by verses, at one time, '^ To a Liady, who 
can do any thing but sleep, when she pleases }'' 
at another, " To a Lady who can sleep when she 
pleases;*' now, " To a Lady, on her passing 
through a crowd of people ;" then, " On a braid 
of divers colours woven by. four Ladies;" " On a 
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tree cut in papery" or, v To » Ladyifratn whoni 
he.reOdived the. copy of veiwn oki the^ pHiper^tfee^ 
whichf for many yeavs^ had been missitigi'^ 

Genius iipw aod then produces a lucky tpA^^ 
We 1^1. rend the Dove of Anacrecmt tod ^iirmw 
of Catullus $ and a Writer naturally please* himself 
with a pierformance, which owes nothii^ to the 
subjecfc* But compositions merely pretty ha^tt the 
fii^ of other pretty things, and are quitted in time 
fot something Useful) they are flowem fragi^nt and 
foiri butof sh6li; duration ) or they are blossoms to 
be valued only as they foretel fruits^ 

Among Waller's little podms are some^ wkieh 
their excellency ought to Secure from oblivkm ; as^ 
To Amoret^ dompluing the different modes of re- 
gard with which he looks on her and Sacfaarissa $ 
and the verses On Lgve^ that begiui Anger in haskf 
words or blows. 

Iti others he is not equally suceessful; eiometinies 
hi* thoughts we deficient^ and S(»netim6s his ex- 
pression^ 

The numbers are not always musical ( ^s, 

Psit V^iM^ in thy fiisft imn 

The god of rage confine : 
For thy whispers are the charms 

Which only can divert his fierce design. 
What though he £rdtni> &iict tb Ituilult di> indind ; 

Tbda thef iame 

IQhi^ii in his M^iffe ediist tSflie ^ 

With that snow wluch tumielted lies 6U thine. 

He seldom indeed fetebes an amorous sentiment 
from the d^tlis of scaence y Im thoughts are for the 
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moist part eaeify Anderstdod^ and hiv imaged such 
as* the superficies' bf mrture readily supplies ; he has 
a just claim to popularity, because he writes to Com- 
mon degrees of knowledge ; and is free at least fr6m 
prfaildsophical pedantry^ unh^ perhaps iSlfe end of a 

song to the Stttt Mfty l^e excQ)ted, in which he is 
too much a Copernican. To which mAy be added 
thfe simile of the pidm in the verges <m her paahtg 
iknugh a crowd; and a line in a mord serious pdem 
cm the Restorationi about vipers and treacle^ which 
can only be understood by thode who happen to 
know the composition of the Theriaca» 

His thoughts are sometimes hyperboUcali tmd 
his images unnatural : 



Th^ plants adnkire^ 



No less than those of old did Orpheus* lyr6 ; 
If she sit do\ni^ with tops all tow'i^s hei* how'd. 
They round about her into arbours crowd } 
Or if she walks, in even ranks they stand, 
Like some well-marshaird and obsequioite band. 

In another place ; 

While in the park I sing, the listening deer 
Attend my pasoon, aad forget to fear : 
When to the beeches I report my £ame, . 
They bow their famU, as if they felt the same. 
To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers, 
Wi^ liSLd eowplajfits tlwy insmr mtin^bfnrtm 
To thde a wild and cruel soul lA givan. 
More deaf than trees, and prouder tiban the Heaven I 

On the head of a stag ^ 

' O fertik headl which ev^ry year 
CMikl toeh a cvop of wmder bear I , - 
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The teeming earth did never bring. 
So soon^ so hard, so huge a thing : 
Which might it never have been cast. 
Each year's growth added to the last. 
These lofty branches had supplied 
The earth's bold son's prodigious pride ; 
Heaven with these engines had been scaled. 
When mountains heap'd on mountains £ul'd. 

Sometimes having succeeded in the first part, he 
makes a feeble conclusion. In the song of " Sa- 
charissa's and Amoret's Friendship/* the two last 
stanzas ought to have been omitted. 

His images of gallantry are not always in the 
highest degree delicate. 

Then shall my love this doubt displace. 
And gain such trust that I may come 

And banquet sometimes on thy face. 
But make my constant meals at home. 

Some applications may be thought too remote 
and unconsequential ; as in the verses on the Lady 
Dancing : 

The sun in figures such as these 
Joys with the moon to play : 

To the sweet strains they advance. 
Which do result from their own spheres ; 

As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the numbers which she hears. 

Sometimes a thought, which might perhaps fill a 
distich, is expanded and attenuated till it grows 
weak and almost evanescent. 

Chloris ! since first our calm of peace 
Was frighted hence, this good we find. 

Your favours with your fears increase. 
And growing mischiefs make you kind. 
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So the fair tree^ which still pTeseires 

Her fruity and state, while no wind blows. 

In storms from that uprightness swerres; 
And the glad earth about her strows 
With treasure from her yielding boughs. 

His images are not always distinct ; as, in the 
following passage, he confounds Love as a person 
with Love as a passion : 

Some other nynfphs, with colours faints 
And pencil slow, may Cupid paint. 
And a weak heart in time destroy ; 
She has a stamp, and prints the boy ; 
Can, with a single look, inflame 
The coldest breast, the rudest tame. 

His sallies of casual flattery are sometimes ele- 
gant and happy, as that in return for the Silver 
Pen ; and sometimes empty and trifliflgy as that 
upon the Card torn by the Queen. There are a 
few lines written in the Duchess's Tasso, which 
he is said by Fenton to have kept a summer under 
correction. It happened to Waller, as to others, 
that his success was not always in proportion to his 
labour. 

Of these pretty compositions, neither the beau- 
ties nor the faults deserve much attention. The 
amorous verses have this to recommend them, that 
they are less h)rperbolical than those of some other 
poets. Waller is not always at the last gasp ; he 
does not die of a frown, nor live upon a smile. 
There is, however, too much love, and too many 
trifles. Little things are made too important ; and 
the Empire of Beauty is represented as exerting its 
influence further than can be allowed by the mul- 



tiplicity of human piMMdcmt, and thevariflyri 
man wants. Such books^ therefore, mxy be con- 
sidered as shoMTing th^ world under a ^se appear- 
^ce, and, so &r as th^y obtain credil froniiTthe 
young and uniexperieneed^ as mtsleadjoig'espdcta- 
tion, and misguiding practice* t . 

Of his nobler and more weighty p^otonutnces, 
the greater part is panegyrical : for of prirae lie was 
very lavish^ 1^ is observed by hia imitfKkor^.Lord 
Lansdowne : 

No satyr fltfdto witbta Ibe himow'd growd^ 
But queens aod Iieroine^y Uaig9 apd gods iibvund ; 

Glory and WM and 1q?q are all the sound* 

In the first poem, on thfe danger of the prince on 
the coast of Spain> there is a puerile and ridiculous 
mention of Arion at the banning ; and the last 
paragraph^ on th# cable, is in part ridicuWusly 
mean, and in part ridiculously tumid* The poem, 
however^ ia suc^ as may be justly praised* wilAout 
much allowance for the 3t»te^of our poetry ajftd lan- 
guage at that time. 

The two next poems are upon, the King's be- 
haviour at the death of Buckingham^ and up<ni>his 
Navy. 

He has» in the first, used the puga^deitiM wii& 

great propriety : i 

. . .,' 

Twas want of such a precedent as this 
M^ade the old heathens fhune their gods amiss. 

In the p^m cm the Navy, those tinea are very 
RoUe which suppose the King^» power secure 
stgainat a second deluge ; so noUe, that it were 
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juhnen^ nimifiri to remailc the mistake of cMire for 
mrfao0j or to. saj^ that the empire of the sea would 
lie "wmikt Uttie if it were not that the watert temi* 
note in ^iid. 

The poem upon Sallee has foncihlfe sentimenta ; 
but the conolusion ia feeblew That on the Repairs 
af St. Paui^ haa »oniething vulgar and obvious ; 
such as the mention of Amphion 3 and somethiifig 
violent and harsh : as, ( 

go dl im pMs. with W conapw to grace 
The Gentiles* great apostle^ and dei|u^ 
Those state obscurin|r sheds, that like a chain 
Seeni^d to contne^ and fetter Mn agofai : 

Whiich ^ ghd mxA s|i«fce» of 9l his cosDinaiid, 
As pnc^ th^ yiper ism. hip mif^ ha^d- 

So jop the 9^d osii, wli^. we 4ivide 
The creeping ivy from his injured side. 

Of the two last eoupleta, the fir^t ia extravagant, 
ai^ the second mean. 

Hia prajiae of the Queen is too much exagge- 
rated ; and the thought, that he <^ savea lov^s, by 
cutting ofFhope, as gangrenes are cured by lopping 
the limb," presents nothing to the mind but disgust 
and horror. 

Of the Battle of the SuHuner Islands^ it seems not 
easy tor scty wh^her it is intended to raise terror or 
merriment. The beginning is too splendid fctf" jest, 
and the conclusion too light for s^ousness* The 
versification is studied, the scenes are diiSgently 
dispktyed, and the images artfully amplified ; but 
as it ends ueithi^ in joy nol" sorrow,, it will aearcely 
be read a second time. 

The panegyrick iftpon Cromwell has ohteiDed 
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from thepubliek a very liberal dividmd ^0fftailii<^ 
which however cannot be s&id to have been ntk^ 
justly^ lavished ; for such a> ^tie^ af'Verg^'^iad* 
rarely appeared before in the *£iigli8hi4aHgi9igidi^ 
Of theilitie» some are grand^some an» gtW^ol/iiaiiM 
all are musical. Hiere is nowand^ithM^isUJ^eM^ 
v&^sey or a triiiing thought ^^^ biit^ats^^^iM ftMJfi is 
the choice of its hero. '^ ^>^ ]L:iulu/#»af 

The poem of the War with Spaki^iMgilii^i^itk 
lines more vigorous and striking than Wsdk^dij|i0it 
customed to produce. The succeedirtg^'ptfrts^ace* 
variegated with better passages and wor^e. TheM » 
is something too far-fetched in the compdartiloo of 
the Spaniards drawing the English on by>fi^Uii]t^> 
St. Lucar with cannon, to lambs cmdkening^fh^tkm'^ 
by bleating. The fate of the Marquis and Ms Lady; | 
who were burnt in their ship, would have ^mo^ed^ 
moi^y had the poet not made him die like'' tbe^ 
Hioenix, because he had spices about him, n« ex-^ 
pressed their affection and their end by a eosxcmt > 
at once false and vulgar : 

Alive, in equal flames of love they bum'd^ . ^ ^ ..• 

And now together are to ashes tum*d. 

The verses to Charles, on his return, were cto'tibt* ^ 
less intended to counterbalance the Paalegyritk^^lir' 
Cromwell. If it has been thought inferidr 'Wtyw* 
with which it is naturally compared, thecamtebf 
its deficlenoe has been already remarised. ^*' --^ ^»'** 

The remaining pieces it is not necessaa-yix>^xiM.*i 
mine singly. They must be supposed to have faulH" 
and beauties of the same kind with the test. Thf^ 
Sacred Poems, however, deserve particular regtird j 



t}|ft^l9|ew>tl}6f](K^<)tk,olf Waller^s deeliniqg M% of 
those b^vs in whicfahe looked upoB the fame and 
Urn fo%iqii&tb^ tim^ipast wUh the sentiweut^ whieh 
hi»:: ffiegit pBCid^^SBor, Petrarch bequeathed to pos*^ 
teiadxioUpiWt :hi» r/evi^w of th^t love and poetry, 
iKihi^l^hd^^ ^veihjhiffl imniortality. 

{T%^fe natural jealousy i/^hich makes every. ma» 
unwilling to allow much excellence in a»other)» 
aiw^»jpCidid^ces a disposition to believe that the 
mind grows old with the body ; and that he^ whom 
we are now fprced to confess superior, is hastening 
daily to a level with ourselves. By delighting to 
think thii^ of the Uving> we learn to think it of the 
dead ; and Fenton, with all his kindness for Waller, 
has the luck to mark the exact time when his genius 
passed the zenith, which he places at his fifty-fifth 
year. This is to allot the mind but a small portion. 
Intelle,ejtual decay is doubtless not uncommcm; but 
iti^eems not to be. universal. Newton was in his 
eighty«,fifth . year improving his chronology, a. few 
days before his death ;, and Waller appears Eipt, in 
my opinion, to have lost at eighty-two any part of 
Jiis poetical pow'er. 

His Sacred Poems do not please like some of his 
p^pr. worjis^j but before the fatal fifty-five^ hs^d iJie 
w^ten on the same subjects, his success would i 
hfffidly/bave been better. , ^ » 

. ijtjbf^.bei^n. the frequent lamentation of good/ 
men, that YC^se has been too little applied to the . 
piirpp$€l6 pf wors^^p, and many attempts have bqen 
made ta animate devotion by pious poetry. > That 
thfl0i haive very seldom sittained their end is suft 
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ficiently ktiown^ and it may not be imprc^r to in- 
quire why they have miscairied. 

Let no pious ear be olBPended if I advance^ in op- 
position to many authorities, that poetical devotion 
cannot often please. The doctrines of rdigton may 
indeed be defended in a didactick poem ; and he, 
who has the happy power of arguing la >vfenie^Ti^ 
not lose it because his subject is sacred. - A poet 
may describe the beauty and the grandeur '<^iui- 
ture, the flowers of the spring, and the harvests of 
autumn, the vicissitudes of the tide, and the revo- 
lutions of the sky, and praise the Maker for his 
works, in lines which no reader shall lay aside. 
The subject of the disputation is not piety, but the 
motives to piety; that of the description is nftt 
God, but the works of God. 

Contemplative piety, or the intercourse betv^eeil 
God and the human soul, cannot be poetical. Man^ 
admitted to implore the mercy of his Creator,' and 
plead the merits of his Redeemer, is already ia a 
higher state than poetry caii confer. 
■ The essence of poetry is invention; such in- 
vention as, by producing something unexpected, 
surprises and delights. The topicks <rf devotion 
are few, and being few are universally knovQi 
but, few as they are, they can be made no more ; 
they can receive no grace from novdty of sen- 
timent, und very little from novelty of expressioa. \ 

Poetry pleases by exhibiting an idea more grate- 
ful to the mind than things themselves afford. 
This effect proceeds from the display of those 
parts o£ nature which attract, and the conceal' 
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ihedt of those which repel, the imagination : but 
Religion must be $hown as it is ; suppression and 
addition equally corrupt it ; and such as it is, it is 
known already. 

FVom poetry the reader justly expects, and from 
gbod poetry ajiways obtain^ the enlargement, of his 
eomf^'diesifiion and elevation of his lancy : but this 
i&tarely to be hoped by Christians from metrical 
'cferotion* Whatever is great, desirable, or tre- 
mendous^ is comprised in the name of the Supreme 
Being. Omnipotence cannot be exalted ; Infinity 
c&nnot be amplified; Perfection cannot be im- 
proved. 

The employments of pious meditation are 
Faith, -Thanksgiving, Repentance, and Suppli* 
cation. JFaitb>. invariably uniform, cannot be in- 
vested by fancy with decorations. Thanksgiving, 
the most joyful of all holy effusions, yet addressed 
to a Being without passions, is confined to a few 
modes, and is to be felt rather than expressed. 
Repentance, trembling in the presence of. the 
judge, is not at leisure for cadences and epithets. 
Supplication of man to man may difiu9e itself 
through many topicks of persuasion ; but suppli* 
cation to God can only cry for mercy. 

Of sentiments purely religious, it will be fcmnd 
that the mof^t simple expression is the most sublime. 
' Poetry losfes its lustre and its power, because it is 
apjdied to the decoration of something more ex- 
'xBellent thaai itself. All that pious verse c^^n do is 
to help the memory and delight the ear, and for 
these purposes it may be very useful ; but it supr 
plies nothing to the mind. . The ideas of Christian 
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Theology are too simple for eloquence, tdo $a6re^ 
for fiction, and toD majestick for ornament; to re-* 
commend them by tropes and figures, is to magnify 
by a concave mirror the sidereal hCTdisphere* 

Ah much of Waller's reputation was owing to 

the softness and smoothness of his numbers, it i» 

, proper to consider those minute particulars to which 

V a versifier must attend. • - 

He certainly very muth excelled in smoothness 
most of the writers who were living when his 
poetry commenced. The poets of Elizabeth had 
attained an art of modulation, which was after-» 
wards neglected or forgotten. Fairfax was acknow- 
ledged by him as his model ; and he might have 
studied with advantage the poem ^ of Davies*^ 
which, though merely philosophical, yet seldom 
Jie^ves the ear ungratified. 

/ But he wasjrartier smooth tlian strong ; otthefiill 
I resounding linCj which Pope attributes toT)ryden, 
he has given very few examples. The critical de- 
cision has given the praise of strength to Denham,. 
and of sweetness to Waller. 

His exceKeitce of versification has some abate- 
mentSr He uses the expletive do very frequently- 
and, though he lived to see it almost universally- 
ejected, was not more careful to avoid it in his last 
compositions than in his first. Praise had giveit 
him confidence ; and finding the world satisfied, 
h^ satisfied himself. 

His rhymes are sometimes weak words : so 19 

* Sir John Davies, intituled^ ^^ Nosce teipsum. 'This Oracle 
expounded in two Elegies; I. Of Humane Knowledge; 11. Of 
the Soule d Man and the Iminortalitie thereof/ 1599." : 
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TOund to iriake the rhyme twice in ten lines, and 
occurs often as a rhyme through his book. 

His double rhymes, in heroick verse, have been 
censured by Mrs. Phillips, who was his rival in 
the traiislation 6f Corneille*s Pompey ; and more 
faiults might be found, were not the inquiry below 
attentioii. 

He sometimes uses the obsc^ete termination of 
t^erbs, as waxethy qffecteth ; and sometimes f etains 
the filial syllable of the preterite, ks amazedj sup- 
posedj of which I know not whether it is not to 
the detriment of our language that we have totally 
rejected them. 

^ Of triplets he is sparing ; but he did not wholly 
^forbear them : of an Alexandrine he has given no 
example. 

^ The general character of his poetry is elegance 
'^Tid gaiety. He is never pathetick, and very rarely 
sublime. He seems neither to have had a mind 
ffluth elevated by nature, nor amplified by learn- 
ing. His thoughts are such as a liberal con- 
versation and large acquaintance with life would 
easily supply. They had however then, pprhaps, 
that grac^ of novelty which they are now oft^n 
supposed to want by those who, having already 
tfound them in later books, do not know or inquire 
-who produced them first. This treatment is unjust. 
Let not the original author lose by his imitators. 

Praise, however, should be due before it is given. 
The author of Waller's Life ascribes to him the first 
practice of what Erythraeus and some late criticks 
call Alliteration^ of using in the same verse many 
words beginning with the same letter. But thjs 
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knack, whatever be its value, was so frequent 
among early writers, that Gascoigne, a writer of 
the sixteenth century, warns the young poet against 
affecting it ; Shakspeare, in the Midsummer Night'^ 
Dream, is supposed to ridicule it ; and in another 
play the sonnet of Holofemes fully displays it* 

He borrows too many of his sentiments and 
illustrations from the old Mythology, for whidi it 
is vain to plead the example of ancient poets : the 
deities, which they introduced so frequently, were 
considered as realities, so far as to be received by 
the'^imagination, whatever sober reason might even 
then determine. But of these images time has 
tarnished the splendour, A fiction, not only de- 
tected but despised, can never afford a solid basis 
to any position, though sometimes it may furnish 
a transient allusion, or slight illustration* No 
modern monarch can be much exalted by hearing 
that, as Hercules had his club, he has his navif. 

But of the praise of Waller, though much may 
be taken away, much will remain ; for it cannot 
be denied that he added something to our elegance 
of diction, and something to our propriety of 
thought ; and to him may be applied what Tasso 
said, with equal spirit and justice, of himself and 
Guarini, when, having perused the Pastor Rdo, 
he cried out, '^ If he had not read Aminta, he bad 
not excelled it.'* 



AS Waller professed himself to have learned the 
art of versification from Fairfax, it has been thought 
proper to subjoin a specimen of his work, which, 
after Mr. Hoole's translation, will perhaps not be 
soon reprinted. By knowing the state in which 
Waller found our poetry, the reader may judge 
how much he improved it. 

1. 

Erminia's steed (this while) his mistresse bore 
Through fonests thicke among the shadie treene^ 
Her feeble hand the bridle ndnes fcKrelore^ 
Halfe in a swoune she was for feare I weene ; 
But her flit coarser spared nere the more^ 
To beare her through the desart woods unseene 

Of her strong foes^ that-chas*d her through the plaioe. 

And still pursu'd^ but still pursu'd in vaine. 

Like as the wearie hounds at last retire^ 
Windlesse^ displeased^ from the fruitlesse chace, 
Wlien the slie beast Tapisht in bush and brire^ 
No art nor paines can rowse out of his place : 
The Christian knights so full of shame and ire 
Returned backe^ with feint and wearie pace ! 

Yet still the fearfull Dame fled^ swift as winde^ 

Nor euer staid^ nor euer lookt behinde. 

Through thicke and thinne, all nighty all day> she driued^ 
Withouten comfort^ companies or guide. 
Her plaints and teares with euery thought reuiued. 
She heard and saw her greefes> but nought beside. 
But when the sunne his burning chariot diued 
In Thetis waue> and wearie teame vntide. 
On lordans aandie banks her course she-staid. 
At last* there dowiie she light, and downe she laid. 



4. 
' Her tea,rtB;htr "MjJk^ ;'her1<fdi,'h^ 
This washer diet 4liatvillia'pp!«tii^tr * 

But sleepe (that sweet repoto and q\iiet brings) 
To ease the greefes of discontented tright, • 
Spred foorth hie( tetic^^ si^ft, attd-niinbleifriAgs, • 
In his dull armes fduMhig the tii'gin M^t; 
And loue^ his mother^ and the graces^^kept 
Strong watch and warde^ while this Mre Ladie Aeyt, 

5. 
The birds awakte her with their morning song. 
Their warbling musicke pearst her tender care. 
The murmtiring brookes and whistling windes among 
The ratling boughes, and leaues, their parts did beare ; 
Her eies vnclos'd beheld the groues along 
Of swaines and shepherd groomes, that dwellings weare; 

And that sweet noise, birds, winds, and waters sent, 

Prouokt again the virgin to lament. 

6. 
Her plaints were interrupted with a sound;^ 
That seem'd from thickest bushes to proceed. 
Some ioUy shepherd sung a lustie round. 
And to his 'voice had tun'd his oaten reed; 
Thither she went, an old man there she found, 
(At whose right hand his little flock did feed) 
Sat making baskets, his three sonnes among 
That leam'd their father's art, and leam*d his 8ong^ 

7. 
Beholding one in shining armes appeare 
The seelie man and his were sore dismaid ; 
But sweet Erminia comforted their feare. 
Her ventall vp, her viiiage open laid, 
You happie folke, of heau'n beloued deare, • 
Work on (quoth she) upon your harmlesse traid. 
These dreadftdl armes I beare no warfare bring 
To your sweet toitt, nor those sweet tunes you sing. 



a. 

But fether^uioe^ 4fak land, these towneii Ml loriv^ r. 
Destroied are with swQid^ with fire and wpoSie, 
How may it be unhurt,' that you and yours 
In safetie thus,. appUe your li«B>le«e toile? 
My Sonne (queth he)< this pore e^ate of ours 
Is euer safe from stann of warlike broUe ; 
This wildemesse doth vs in saftie keepe, ^ 

No thundiing driun, no trumpet breakes our sleeps* 

Haply iust heau'ns defence and shield of right, ' 
Doth loue the innocence of simple swains. 
The thunderbolts on highest moimtains light. 
And 9eM or neuer -strike the lower plaines : 
So kings have cause to feare BeUanaes might. 
Not they whose sweat and toile their dinner gaines. 

Nor ever greedie soldier was'entised 

By pouertie, neglected and despised. 

Jt). 
O Pouertie, chefe of the heau*nly brood. 
Dearer to me than wealth or kingly crowne ! 
No wish for honour, thirst of others good. 
Can moue my hart, contented with mine owne : 
We quench our thirst with water of this flood. 
Nor fear we poison should therein be throwne: 
These little flocks of sheepe and tender goates 
Giue milke for food, and wqoI to make us coates. 

11. 
We little wish, we need but little wealth. 
From cold and hunger vs to doath and feed; 
These are my sonnes, their eare preseruea from.stealth 
Their Others flocks, nor servants moe I need : 
Amid these groues I walke oft for my health. 
And to the fishes, birds, and beastes giue heed. 
How they are fed, in forrest, spring and lake> 
And their cont^tmeot for ensarapletfil^i^. ^ 
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Time was (for each one hatii liis tidtaag tkne^ 
These Biluer locks were g<dden tresses than) 
That coimtrie life I hated as a crime. 
And from the fonrests sweet oont^itmeDt ran. 
To Memphis' stately palhoe woukL I dime^ 
And there became tiie mightie Cal^diee mft»^ 
And though I bat a simpie gardBer,weare> 
Yet oould I marke itbiiae8> see and hieaie. 

tm 

13. 
Entised on with hope of fiiture gaine^ 
I sufred long what did my soule displease ; 
But when my youth was ^nt, my hope was vaine, 
I felt my native strength at last ilecrease ; 
I gan my losse of lustie ye^res complaine. 
And wisht I had enjoy'd the countri^ peace ; 
I bod the court fareweU, and with content 
My later age here have I quiet spent. 

la. 

While thus he qiake, Erminia husht and still 
His wise discourses heard, with great attention. 
His speeches graue those idle fancies kill^ 
Which in her troubled soule bred such dissention ; 
After much thought reformed waa her will. 
Within those woods to dwell was her intention. 
Till fortune should oooasion new afford. 
To tume her home to her desired Lord. 

15. 
She said therefore, O shepherd fortunate ! . 
That troubles some didst whilom feele and proue. 
Yet liuest now in this contented state. 
Let my mishap thy thoughts to pitie moue. 
To entertaine me as a willing mate 
In shepherds life, which I admire and loue ; 
Within these pkasant groues perchance my hart. 
Of her disoomfeirts, may mloed some part. 
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Iff. 

If gold or wealth of most esteemed deKve, 

If iewels rich^ thoa diddest hold in prise^ 

Such store thereof, such plentie haue I seen. 

As to a greedie minde might well suffice: 

With that downe tridded many a siluer teare. 

Two christall stveames 611 from- her watrie eies ; 
Part of her sad misfiirtanes than Ae UM, 
And wepty and with her wept that shepherd old. 

17- 
With speeches kinde, he gan the Tirgin deare 
Towards his cottage gently home to guide ; 
His aged wife there made her homely cheare. 
Yet weloomde her, and plast her by her side* 
The Prinoesse dond a poore pastoraes geare, 
A kerchiefe course rpon her head she tide ; 

But yet her gestures and her lookes (I gesse) 

Were such, as ill beseem'd aishepherdesse* 

18. 

Not those rude garments could obscure, and Ude 

The heau'nly beautie of her angels fiice^ 

Nor was her princely ofspring damnifide. 

Or ought disparag'de, by those labours baoe ; 

Her little flocks to pasture would she guide. 

And milke her goates, and in theur folds them place. 
Both cheese and butter could she make, and frame 
Her selfe to please the shepherd and his dame. 
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Of Mr4 John Pomfret nothing is ktfdwu'biit 
from a slight and confused account pr^xi^d^^ lii!^' 
poans by a nameless friend ; who relateS, tHftt* b^ 
was the sop of the Rev. Mr. Pomfret, rectof of 
Luton, in Bedfordshire ; that he was bred at Cam^ 
bridge* J entered into orders, and was rector of 
Maiden in Bedfordshire, and might have risen in 
the church; but that, when he applied toyDt^ 
Gompton, Bishop of London, for institution tb'ti= 
living of considerable value, to which he had b*eir 
presented, he found a troublesome obstruction 
raised by a malicious interpretation of some pass- 
age in "his Choice; from which it was inferred, 
that he considered happiness as more likely to be 
found in the company of a mistress than of a wife. 
This reproach was easily obliterated : for it had 
happened to Pomfret as to all other men who plan 
schemes of life ; he had departed from his purpose, 
and was then married. 

* He was of Queen's College there^ and, by the UniFersity? 
register, appears to have taken his Bachelor's degree in 1684, and 
bis Master's in I698. 



The malice of his enemies had however a very 
fatal consequence: the delay constrained his at- 
tendance in London, where he caught the small- 
pox, and died in 1703, in the thirty-sixth year of 
his age. 

He published ^h]3.ppein3 '^ ^^^i ^i^d has been 
always the favourite of that class .<rf readers, who, 
without vanity of criticism, seek only their own 
amusement. 

His Choice exhibits a system of life adapted to 
common notions, and equal to common expecta- 
tions ^ such a state as affords plenty and tran-^ 
quillity» without exclusion of intellectual pleasures. 
P^haps no composition in our language has been 
oflener perused than Pomfret's Choice. .. 

In his other poems there is an easy volubility ; 
tbe pleasure of smooth metre is afforded to the: 
ear, and the mind is not oppressed with ponderoua 
or entangled with intricate sentiment. He pleases 
many ; and he who pleases many must have some: 
species of merit. 
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Of the Earl of Dorset the character^ has-been 
drawn so largely and so elegantly by Prioivrita 
whom he was familiarly known, that nothing oan 
be. addisd by a casual hand ; and, as its autikords 
so generally read^ it would be useless officioosiless 
to transcribe it, 

.lChaelbs jSaaktille was bom Janury S4^ul6S7* 

HaviDg been educated under a private ttttenr,* he 

):raveUed into Italy» and returned a littli^ h€Bui& 

the Restoration. He was chosen intdutb^ ffmst 

.parliament that was called, for East OnnsteaA in. 

Sussex, and soon became a favourite of Oiarles 

^tbe Second; but undertook no publick emjdey- 

y meatr being too eager of the riotoua aiid liof ntioas 

) pleasures which young men of high i ran^^^ i^ho 

Mpired to be thought wits, at that tinie^ i^nagtUdd 

.{themsdives intitled to indulge. ,'._•' • •: 

' j. Ottie of these frolicks has, by the itMlmti{y:of 

Wood) come down to posterity*^ Sackville^Mwbo 

iWas tb«n IvPrd Buckhurst, with Sir Charies Sedley 

and Sir Thomas Ogle, got drunk at the Cock in 

iBdw-^treet, by Co vent-garden, and, going in€d the 

balQOfiJt exposed themselves to the populace - in 
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very indecent postures. At laAt, as- they grew 
warmer, Sedley stood forth naked, and harangued 
the populace in such profane language, that the 
pubHc indignation yras awaken^ ; the crowd a^ 
tempted to forcJ liife ^^ott,* Aral, being repulsed^ 
drove in the performers with stones, and broke the 
windows of the house. 

For this misdemeanour they were indicted, and 
Sedley was fined five hundred pounds : what was 
the sentienoe of the others is not known. SeiHey 
>idn^ix>yid'Killigrew and another to procure a re- 
imission from the King ; but (mark ika^ ftieaidship 
^ofithe dissolute!) they begged the fine for t^em* 
-^solv^es, and exacted it to the last groat ' -^ 

In 1665, Lord Buckhurst attended'the Bttke itf 

York as ^ volunteer in the Dutch war j and was in 

the battle of June 5, when eightmfi g^**^ Ditch 

rfiips were taken, fourteen others were destr^y^fl, 

'and'Opdam the admiral, who engaged th^ diik^ 

*WQS blown up beside hhn, with all his crew. 

m iOnr the day before thebatde^ he is said to have 

tbmpi^sed the celebrated song, To aU ^0110 La^s 

mh^^ ^ Umd; yfnih equal tranquillity of iiiind ^iiild 

- pMrnptitiade of wit. Seldom any spleis^^' fktmfii% 

^%)ko\iL^M\x6. I have heard from the la«@ 'I^i<1>f 

i/Orrenf]^ who ' was likely to have good helr^^^ifMy 

intelligence, that Lord Buckhurst bad teeb^aiwd^k 

> employi^i upoti tt^ and only retouched or ^i^hed 

^>it^'tfte'iriioiiiorable evening. ^'Butevem^thyy^wHyitp 

^jeVer'lt ihsy Mbtract fr<»n His fo^^ility^' Id^^v^s^lriiii 

^^hiii in^Arage. ' - '^^ •'•'•■ -^ -' ' ' ..-lo^^ fri; i;|iii 

' ^ ^ He was soon after made a gentleiti^if «if ^ tber/beid;^ 

chambeiv and sent oii^^ho^t^emlwnaicir^tot^f^^ 
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In 1074« theestate 0f hid unele Jsikm^GMbl^^ 
Earl of Middlesfex, came to him by M* ivMk^fiif' 
d^ath, ^d the dtte Wai^^eitf^sirred m hiii^HK jrMr 
after. Itt l6r^» h^ l^oMie, by the ddi^ 
jather»-¥}strf of Dbrset^ and inherited th^ eMaMei ^^ 
his&mSyJ * ^ ' , * ^^ ^-' 

In I6«4^p having buried his fitut < M^ifi^fi <^^i|fa#^ 
family df B^ot^ who lefl him no ^Mld^fa^ IfMntieA' 
a daughter of the Earl of Northampton, ^jE^MblI^A^ 
both fbr beauty and understanding; ' 'hu^ il 

He received some favourable notice £rolniMiiig ^ 
James f bui soon found it necessary to oppose the 
violence of his innovations^ and with socae- either 
lords appeared in Westminster-hall to covmtjmmsc^y 
the bishops at their trial. 

As enormities grew every day less supportably 
he found it necessary to concur in the Revolitf;i(»ii 
He was one of those lords who sat eveiy d^^ia 
council to preserve the publick peace, ^ter.<ke. 
King's departure; and, what is not tfae'm09t.; 
Ulustrious action of his life, was employed to^ ^eoflk . 
duct tlie Princess Anne to Nottingham lo^fdi La 
guard, ^ach as might alarm the populaoe^ as^thejr : 
passed, with false apprehensions of h&c daxngeu. 
Whatever end may be designed, there is always •• 
800Mthing despicable in a trick. / . . > « ^ . ,;. , 

He became^as may be easily supposed^ %£a0foadtt 
of King William, who, the day after his accession, 
made him lord chamberlain of the household, and 
gave him afterwards the garter. He happened to 
be among those that were tossed with the King in 
an open boat sixteen hours, in very rough and cold 
weather, on the coast of Holland* His health after^ 
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ingo^dlfs d^Uii^i aod ou January J,9»,' 
iK^ Wlie;a.i|iaa whose e^egp»cflf»a4lj^^?l^?p^l 

the indulgent afiection of th? publick, X^4 ;&Q^ > 
chctt^ hore ample testimony in thii».' remark ^!7 
A«6fik» no! bm> it is^ but Lord Buclihurst ^9id^ e/a : 
"wh^tvht ^mUf yet is never in 0le wrongs 

If such a man atteinpted poetry^ we cannot' 
wonder that his worlds were praised. Dryd^, 
Vfb^nkf if Fripr tells truth, he distinguished by. bis 
beneficence, and who lavished his blandishments . 
6i| t)iose who are not known to have sq well de-^ .- 
served them, undertaking to produce authors qf - 
our own country superior to those of pntiquity, 
s{kys, J W0utd instance your lordship in s^firCi andi 
Bh^kspeare in tragedy • Would it be imagined that; } 
of thiff jival to antiquity, all the satires were little , 
personal invectives, and that his longest composi- ^ 
tion waft a song of eleven stanzas ? ; . ^ 

The blame^ however, of this exaggerated prqi3lse:> 
faHs Cm the encomiast, not upon the author ; who^^u 
peiformances are, what they pretend to be, tho'effu- ? 
Sions of a man of wit; gay» vigorous, and airy. His.f 
verses to Howard show great fertility of miad; and 
his Dori]\dji |ias been imitated by Pope. 
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George Stepney, descended from the Stepneys 
of Pendigrast in Pembrokeshire, was born at West- 
minster in 1663. Of his father's condition or for- 
tune we have no account. Having received the 
first part of his education at Westminster, where 
he passed six years in the college, he went at nine- 
teen to Cambridge** where he continued a friend- 
ship begun at school with Mr. Montague, after- 
wards Earl of Halifax. They came to London 
together, and are said to have been invited into 
publick life by the Duke of Dorset. 

His qualifications recommended him to many 
foreign employments, so that his time seems to have 
been spent in negotiations. In 1 692 he was sent 
envoy to the Elector of Brandenburgfi j in 1693, 
to the imperial court ; in 1694, to the Elector of 
Saxony ; in 1696, to the Electors of Mentz and 
Cologne, and the Congress at Francfort ; in 1698, 
a second time to Brandenburgh j^ in 1699, to the 
King of Poland j in I7OI again to the emperor ; 

* He was entered of Trinity College^ and took his master's 
degree in 16S9. 
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and in I7O6 to the States General. In 1697 he 
was made one of the commissioners of trade. His 
life was busy, and not long. He died in I7O7 ; 
and is buried in Westminster Abbey, with this 
epitaph, which Jacob transcribed : 

Georoiijs Stepneius^ Armiger, 

Vir 

Ob Ingenii acumen. 

LittBrarum Scientiam. 

Mprum Suavitaitein. 

• Rerum Usum. 

Virorum Amplissimorum Consuetudinem. 

Lingiue. Styli. ac Vitie Elegantiam^ 

Prftclara Of&cia cum Brita]]iii» turn Europe prsejBtita^ 

Sua setate multum crfebratus. 

Apud posteros semper celebrandus ; 

Plupmas Legationed obiit 

Ea Fide. Diligentift. ac Felicitate. 

Vt Augustissimorum Principmn 

Gulielmi et Anuae 

Spem in illo repositam 

Nunqpiam fefellerit. 

Haud raro superaverit. 

'Post longum honorum cursum 

Brevi temporis spatio confectum, 

' Cum Natune parum. Famse satis vixerat, 

AiKimam ad altiora aspirantem plapide efflayit. 

On the left hand, 
G. S. 

Ex Equestri Famili^ Stepneiorum. 

De Peudegrast. in Comitatu 

Pembrochiensi oriundus. 

Westmonasterii natus est. A. D. 1663. 

Electus in Colle^um 

Sancti Petri Westmonast A. 1676«^ 

u2 
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Sancttt Trinkalis Cantab. lflB3. 
Conailiarioruiii^uilms Comiiieicii 

Cura commifisa est 1697* 

Clielseiae mortuus, et, comitaiite 

Magn^ P^ooenun 

Frequentia^ liuc elatus, ITOY- 

It is reported that the juvenile compositions of 
.Stepney made gray authors blush. I know not 
whether his poems will appear such wonders to the 
present age. One cannot always easily find the 
reason for which the world has sometimes con- 
spired to squander praise. It is not very unlikely 
that he wrote very early as well as he ever wrote j 
and the performances of youth have many fevourers, 
because the authors yet lay no claim to publick 
honours, and are therefore not considered as rivals 
by the distributors of fame. 

He apparently professed himself a poet, and 
added his name to those of the other wits in the" 
version of Juvenal ; but he is a very licentious 
translator, and does not recompense his neglect of 
the author by beauties of his own. In his original 
poems, now and then, a happy line may perhaps 
be found, and now and then a short composition 
may give pleasure. But there is, in the whole, 
little either of the grace of wit, or the vigour . of 
nature. 
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John PttiLiPS was bom on the SOth of December, 
1 676, at Bampton in Oxfordshire 5 of which place 
his father Dr. Stephen Philips, Archdeacon of Salop, 
was minister. The first part of his education was 
domestick ; after which he was sent to Winchester, 
where, as we are told by Dr. Sewel, his biographer, 
he was Boon distinguished by the superiority of his 
Exercises ; and, what is less easily to be credited, 
so much endeared himself to his schoolfellows by 
his civility and good-nature, that they, without 
niurmur or ill-will, saw him indulged by the master 
with particular immunities. It is related, that, 
when he was at school, he seldom mingled in play 
with the other boys, but retired to his chamber ; 
where his sovereign pleasure was to sit, hour after 
hour, while his hair was combed by somebody, 
whose service he found means to procure *. 

/ 

* Isaac Vossius relates^ that lie abo delighted in having his 
hair comhed when he oouid hare it done by barbers or other per<» 
SODS skilled in the rules of prosody* Of the passage that contains 
this ridicolooB faiiey> the fdlofwing is a transiation ; ^' Many 
people take deUgkt in the rubbing of their limbs, and the combtng 
ef tbeir hair ; but these exercises would delight much more, if 
the senrants at the bathsr, and of the barbers, were so skilful in 
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At school he became acquitmted mtibibepQets 
ancient and modern, and fixed his ati^elition pai>[ 
ticularly on Milton* . ? 

In 1694^ he entered hinuielf at Chri£rf>churchi» a 
college at that time in the highest reputation, hj 
the transmission of Busby's scholars to the ear© 
first of Fell, and afterwards of Aldrich. Here he 
was distinguished as a genius eminent among th€i 
eminent, and for friendship particularly intimate 
with Mr. Smith, the author of PhaedBa.and Hip^ 
polytus. The profession which he intended to 
follow was that of physick; and he took much 
delight in natural history, of which botany Was hi£| 
favourite part. 

His reputation was confined to his friends .and 
to the university ; till about 1703 he extepded it 
to a wider circle by the Splendid Shillings which 
struck the publick attention with a mode of writ^ 
irig new and unexpected. 

This performance raised him so high; that^ when 
Europe resounded with the victory of Blenheim, he 
was, probably with an occult opposition to Addison, 
employed to deliver the acclamation of the Tories. 
It is said that he would willingly have declined the 
task, but that his friends urged it upon him. It 
appears that he wrote this poem at the house of 
Mr. St. John. 

this art> that they could express any measures with their fingers. 
I remember that more than once I have fiallen into the hands of 
men of this sort^ who could iinititte any meastu^ of songs in 
combing the hair^ so as sometimes to express very inteUigflsly 
iambics^ trochees^ dactyls^ &c. from whence there arose to me no 
small delight." See his Treatise de Poematum cantu et tiribus 
Rythmi. Oxon. 1673, p. 62. f 
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■■'■ BleflH^im ^m^k publwbed in 1705. The next year 
pMdiiced' faiW great work, the poem upon Cider, in 
two books ; which was received with loud praises, 
imJ iSi^lintied^long to be tead, as an invitation of 
l^lrgiPs^ Oeoi^gi^k^ which needed not shun the pre- 
mikCe of the origitlal. 

Hfe then grew probably more confident of his 
own abilities^ and began to meditate a poem on 
fUe Last Da)^; a' subject on which no mind can 
iHype io equal expectation. 

' • This work he did not live to finish ; his diseases, 
a sk>w consumption and an asthma, put a stop to 
his studies; and on Feb. 15, 1708, at the beginning 
of his thirty-third year, put an end to his life. 

He was buried in the cathedral of Hereford ; and 
Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards lord chancellor, 
gave him a monument in Westminster Abbey. 
Hie inscription at Westminster was written, as I 
have heard, by Dr. Atterbury, though commonly 
given to Dr. Freind. 
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His £pit9|)h at Hereford : 

. . . JOHANNES PHlLj!»S ' 

Cujui» 

, O^sa 61 requiras> banc Urnam iaspice : . 

Si mgemutn ne^dto^ fpaas Optera eoiufkile; 

S^ Tomtiliim desklerad^ 

Tenq^um adi WeaifciiioBAsleriense i 

Q^alis quantusque Vir fuerit, 

Dicat elegans ilia et preclara> 

Quse 6enotapMitm ibi decorate 

Inseiiptio. 

Qn^ interim erga Co^atios pias et oficiomfiy 

Testetur boc saxum 

A Maria Phiups, Matre ipsius piissima^ 

Dilecti Filii Memoriai noh sine Lacryiiiis dicatum. 

His Epitaph at Westminster: 

Her^fordiae conduntur Ossa^ 

Hoc in Delubro statuitur Imago^ , 

Britanniam omnem pervagAtur Fama 

JOHANNIS PHILIPS: 

Qui Viris bonis doctisque juxta charus^ 

' Immortale suum Ingenitun^ 

Eruditione multiplid excultum^ 

Miro animi candore^ 

Eximia monim simplicitate 

Honesta^t. 

Litteraram amqeniorum sitixn^ 

Quam Wintoniffi Puer sentire coeperat^ 

Inter .^is Cbristi Alumnos jugiter explevit. 

In illo Musarum DomiciHo 

Praecbuis ^mulorum studiis excitatus, 

Optimis scribendi Magistris semper intentus^ 

Carmina sermone patrio composuit 
A Graecis Latinisque fontibus feliciter deducta^ 
Atticis R^manisque auribus omnino digna> 



VersiMim quippe HannoiiiatB 

Antkjuo illOj libero^ multifofmi^ 
Ad res ipsas apto prorsus, et dttemperato^ 
Nan numeris in eundem (sth {nfbem Tedeuntibas^ 
Non ditaslilttflliil Atnilitei* cadenitiiiixi soiio 

Metiri : 
Uni in hoc laudb ^nere Miltono secandus, 

Primoque psene par. 

Res seu Tenues, seu Orandes, seu Mediocres 

Omatidas sums^mt^ 

Nosquam^ non quod deenit^ 

Et videty et assetuttts ^^, 

Egregius^ quocunque Stylum verteret, 

jFandi auctor, et Modorum artifex. 

Fas fiSt Hiiic, 

Auso lic^t k tua Metrorum Lege discedgre:^ 

O pMBis AngBcaate Patei^^ atque Condkor^ ChMMere^ 

Alterum tibi latus olaudere. 

Vatum certe Ci&ere^ tuos undique stipantium 

Non dedecet)it Chotctai. 

SiiroN HARcootiT Mlle^^ 

Viri bene de se, de litteriB meriti 

Quoad vireret FsMUr, 

Post Obitum pie memor^ 

Hoc illi Saxum poni voluit. 

J. Philips, STEPttAm, S. T. P, Ardiidift»>ni 

Salop, F^litis, natus est Batnptoniso 

In agro Oxon. Dec* 90, I676. 
Obiit HerefordifiB, Feb. 15, 17O8. 



Philips has been always prailsted, without dost' 
tradiction, ^s a man modest, blameless, and pious; 
who bore narrowness of fortune without discontent, 
and tedious and painful maladies without impatU 
enee; bdoV^ed by those that knew him, but not 
atiMtiot^ to be known. He was probably not 
formed for a wide circle. His convcin^tion is com* 



mended £br its wnocent giiety^ M^dcbrsaiifai^ to 
have flowed only among fak intimates^' <for Ihstve 
been taldi that he was in companjisilent and bwj&en^ 
and employed Qnlyupoa- the pleasure of Uis fo^^ 
His addiction to tobacco is/mentukned 'bygone of 
his biographers, who remarks that in all his writ^ 
in^, except Blenheun, he has found an oj^brtmiity 
of celebrating the fragrant fume. In common* iiife 
he was probably one of those who please hy net 
amending, and whose person was loved because his 
writings were admixed. He died honoured and 
lamented, before any part of his reputation had 
withered, and before his patron St. John had 'dis- 
graced him. ' ^ 

His works are few. The Splendid Shilling has 
the uncommon merit of an original design, unless 
it may be thought precluded by the ancient Centos. 
To degrade the sounding words and statdiy con- 
struction of Milton, by an application to the lowest 
and most trivial things, gratifies the mind with a 
momentary triumph over that grandeur wiiidi 
hitherto held its captives in admiration ; the words 
and things are presented with a new appearance, 
and novelty is always grateful where it gives no 
pain. 

But the merit of such performances begins^ ^ukt 
en<fe with the first author. He that should :again 
achtpt Milton's phrase to the gross incidents of 
common life, and even adapt it with. more art, 
^hich' would not- be difficult, must yet expect but 
a' small part of the praise which Philips has ob« 
tained ; be can only hope to be consideired as the 
repeater of a jest. 
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. '' Th€?pdrody on Milton/'^^i^s OildkMi, ^kUlB 
only tolerable production of its adthoif/' This^'iii 
a jc^mate todt dogniatieal and^^ ^ ^Tbepona 

ofi^aheua was^evefid^iaed td^&e tolera]^ even 
by those who*^!no<r^allow4tB;'sup7eiae ^xceHenceL 
ItitB/iadeed the^po&m <^a scholar, all inexpert cf 
'mwj of a man twho writes books £rom books, and 
stodiea the wodd in a college. He seems to have 
Iwmed his^ ideas of the field of Blenheim from the 
battles of the heroic ages, or the tales of chivalryv 
Wiiih very Mttle comprehension of the qualities 'ne« 
tessary to the composition of a mockrn hero, wbicb 
Addison has displayed with so much propriety; 
He makes Marlborough behold at a distance the 
slaught^ made by Tallard, then haste to encounter 
aiid restrain him, and mow his way through raidcs 
made headless. by his sword. 

He imitates Milton's numbers indeed, but imi* 
tatesthem very injudiciously. Deformity is easily 
copied J and whatever there is in Milton which the 
reader wishes away, all that is obsolete, pectidiai^ 
or licentious, is accumulated with great care by 
Philips^ : Milton's verse was harmonious, in^ i^v^ 
portion to the general state of our metre in Mikon^s 
age ; and, if he had written after the improvemenfai 
made. by Dryden, it is reasonable to believe thab he 
would have admitted a more pleasing modul^rtaon 
€^ numbers into his work ; but Philips sits down 
with a resolution to make no mwe musick than he 
found ; to want all that his master waAted, though 
he is very far from having what his master had% 
Those asperities, therefore, that are venerable in 
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the Faradi)9e ho»t, am i^urtem^^iblQ iottiieiBlei^ 

laieittu ' • ."'']' ' »'oq(ji.i^ (.fu 

. There i& « Ldtiii ode ivinMen^to his. pataxaic^ 

jQlin«. m f eit^n/ finr) k ^Ntesieiit toCjufine and tebaaod^ 

wbk^]it'«m99tib«{K»9ed withcnitiicild^ itiii^j^pagr' 

ddtions of clitasick exprea6&dttf» to imr putpobe^ 
It Mems. better turned than tibe odei<p^ HannddsDii^ 

To the poem on Cider» written^ in* imiteGbiootn df 
t:fae Greorgicks, 0iay be given this pecuUdJh>pa:QiB^ 
that it is grounded in truth; that ibe pre^efte 
which it cootaiiis are exact and just ; aaditiiat it 
is thertfore) at once, a book of entertaimneat ami 
of science. This I was told by Miller, the gneait 
gaDdeoer and botanist, whose expression wte»« that 
there were many books mitten on the same su^ect in 
prose^ which do not cont^ so much trufii as that 
poenu 

In the disposition of his matter, so as to int^'* 
sperse precepts relating to the culture of trees with 
sentuiiaits more generally alluring, and ia 'easy 
and graoelul trunsiticms from one subject Jtaii an- 
other, he has very diligently imitated his master ; 

* This ode I am wiUing to mention, because there seems to be 
an Qonror in all the printed c^iies, whidi 5&y I find, retained in the 
last They all read; 

^ Qiitm Gcataarum cura deoentium 
1 O ! labeUis €ui Venus insidH, 



The author pn^bably wrote, ■ 

Qnam Oratianim ciira decentium 
Ofebaft ; Jafaeilis cui Venus insidtt. 
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but' he iiiifaa{>pl}}irfABe»»d hitraetf with HMh-ven^ 
and supposed that the numbers of Milton, ^vliioh 
iiiii)regg;ithe thiikLrmtii vieiienttton; combined- as 
tbey> Jrirer inth aiAyeots <x^ ineoncei vabte gratideuii 
oooid' be siffitaiued by vAaigeB ^Miidii at most can 
risff ooiyito eleganoe. Contending angels rtity 
sbadcrtiie F^ions af lieaven in bknk-verse; but 
the ^btm^oS equal meadnii^ asid the ettibellishment 
o£Thytxse;inmBt necommeod to our attention the art 
CK^iengrafiing, and decide the merit of. the redstreak 

What study could^onfer^ Fhdiip^ had obtained ; 
b«t natural deficience cannot be supplied. He 
s^^ns not boili to .greatness and elevation. He is 
never lofty, nor do^ he often surprise with uiiex«> 
pected excellence ; but perha|)s to his last poem 
may be applied what TuUy said of the work of 
Lucretius, that it is written with much art, th&itgk 
with Jew blazes of genius. 



The following fragment^ written by Edmund Smithy 
upon the works of Philips, has been transcribed 
fitnn the .Bodleian manuscripts. > 

" A Prefatory Discourse to the poem on Mr. Phi- 
, lips, with a character of his writings. 

" It is altogether as equitable some account 
should be given of those who have distinguished 
themselves by their writings, as of those who are 
renowned for great actions. It is but reasonable 
they, who contribute so much to the immortality 
of others, should have some shaire in it themselves ; 
and since their genius is only discovered by their 
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woiics, it i^^Qst tliat tbeSr mfttte^'^oOLA'kt^ re- 
conied by their fnends.* For no iiliod^fe^iien ^^ 
the person I -write of was in perfection) 'will^'**fltfe 
tlmr oiim<panegyricks>; ^nd it is v^ry^httrtStytt^htSjr 
should go^mthocit^ rc^tatioil/^Miyib^esiiis!^ IH^y 
the fflof e deserve it The end of 'Writlnj^ li^lEfs'ls 
for the imitation of the readers. It wilP %fe* *rr^ tJfe 
power of very feW to imitate the Dtfkfe' 6f M^arl- 
borough ; we must be content with admMY^ fSs 
great qualities and actions, without hopes -0p^h 
lowing them. The private and social virtuei^'afife 
more easily transcribed. The life of Cowfejr'is 
more instructive, as wdl as more fine, than rfny ^ 
have in our language. And it is to be wiih\^, 
since Mr. Philips had so many of the good qciaii- 
ties of that poet, that I had some of the abilities of 
his historian. . 

" The Grecian philosophers h^ve had tbeiriives 
written, their morals commended, and their sa^^fi^ 
recorded. Mr. Philips had all the virtues to ^iipfef^ 
mwt of them only pret^ded, and all thei^ ifit^^Hty 
without any of their aiSectation, - " -^ -^^ ^ J * ^^ *^ 

" The French are very just to eminent meii ifi tMs 
point ; not a learned man nor a poet can dle^ btit 
all Europe must be acquainted with his acicid^^l^li- 
ments. They give praise and expetJt It %'Hi«^r 
turns : they commend their Patrus and Mbtt^i^as 
well as their Cond^s and Turennes ; tbeif PeHidolris 
and Racines have their elogies, as well as-tbe^MMde 
whom they celebrate ; and their ppems, theife'rifer- 
curies, and orations, nay their very gaz^tfe^, are 
filled with the praises of the learned. 

^^ I am satisfiied, had they a Philips among them, 
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told JsncEWii Jb0w4a lidlue hmi ^ chad^tlpLejr one o£1h3 
leauping, vljis 4;emper^ fcut. above all. of lihat ipar^ 
^«4ap*um.Qf.lw«io^r, that altbg^feter new^cpii^ 
*|)^|had tV^p . mvi e^a9|ple to tbeir poete, mA a . ^iibf- 
Jepl oftl^kipjuj^gyricks, a»di perhajia a^ in com- 
p^tiop with thaiauoients/to whomimly he (Ought 
tOt aid^iBlit. . ^ 

; M Y I i»haU therefore endeavour to. dp-justice to hi^ 
xoea^ryf. since nobody else unifertakes xii And 
Ipi^Qed Jew assign no cause why so many of his 
^tcqu^ifiitance {that are as willing and moce able 
ithjuQ myself to give an account of him) should for- 
jbear^to loelehrate the memory of one so dear to 
^hem>/but only that they lodk upcm it as a work en- 
4;iirely belonging to me. 

: /.* I shall content myself with giving only ja cha- 
racter of the person and his writings, without med- 
dUng with the transactions of his life, which was 
all;<;^ther private: I shall only make thisiknown 
oh^^rva4:ion of his family, that there was scaifcely so 
in^ny; extraordinary men in any one. I have /been 
acquainted with five of his brothers, (of which three 
4ure>stiU living), all men of fine parts, yet air of a 
['^ifPy unlike temper and genius. So that their fruit- 
fai, Jlia^tb^r, Uke the mother of the gods, seems to 
;h^i^ ipirodiK;ed a numerous offspring, all of different 
.|hp]^gh. unwmmon faculties. Of the living, neither 
^tj^eir iqodesty, nor the humour of the -present age, 
.permits « me to. speak: of the dead, I may say some- 
thipg. 

, " Qne of them had made the greatest progress in 
the study of the law of nature and nations of any 
one, I k^Qw. He had perfectly mastejced, and even 
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fanproved» tho notions of Grotiui^ and the moTQ re^ 
fined ones of Puff<Hidorf. He could refute Hobhe$ 
Mdth as much soUditj m some of greater namet 
and expose him widi as much wit as Echard. That 
noble study, whidi requires the greatest reach of 
teason and nicety of distinction, was not at all dif*- 
ficult to him. 'Twas a national loss to be deprived 
of one who understood a science so necessary^ and 
yet so unknown in England. I shall add only, he 
had the same honesty and sincerity as the pecaon I 
write of, but mo;re heat : the former was more in- 
clined to argue, the latter to divert : one employed 
his reason more ; the other his imaginsition : the 
former had been well qualified for those ^ posts, 
which the modesty of the latter made him refuse* 
His other dead brother would have been an orna- 
ment to the cc^lege of which he was a memher. 
He had a genius either for poetry, or oratory; and, 
though very youngs composed ^verisd v£3Tjr s^^ree- 
able pieces. In all probability he would haire wnV 
ten as finely as his brother did nobly. He might 
have been the Waller^ as the other was the MtltOQi 
of his time. The one mi^t cdtehmt^ Marlboroiu^ 
the other his beautifxil offif)ring. This had not bem 
so fit to describe the actions of hesroes a^ the virtues 
of private men. In a word, he had been fitter for 
my place ; and, while his brother was writing upon 
the greatest men that any age 'ever produced, in a 
style equal to them, he ought have served as ^ 
panegyrist on him. 

'^ This is all I think necessary to say of his family* 
I shall proceed to himself and his writbigs ; which 
I shall first treat of, because I know they are cen- 
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sured by some out of envy, and more out of ig. 
norance. 

" The Splendid Shilling, which is far the least 
considerable, has the more general reputation, and 
perhaps hinders the character of the rest. The style 
agreed so well with the burlesque, that the ignorant 
thought it could become nothing else. Every body 
is pleased with that work. But to judge rightly 
of the other requires a perfect mastery of poetry 
and criticism, a just contempt of the little turns and 
witticisms now in vogue, and, above all, a perfect 
understanding of poetical diction and description. 

" All that have any taste of poetry will agree that, 
the great burlesque is much to be preferred to the 
low. It is much easier to make a great thing ap- 
pear little, than a little one great: Cotton and 
others of a very low genius have done the former j 
but Philips, Garth, and Boileau, only thie latter. 

" A picture in miniature is every painter's talent ; 
but a piece for a cupola, where all the figures are 
enlarged, yet proportioned to the eye, requires a 
master's hand. 

" It must still be more acceptable than the low 
burlesque, because the images of the latter are 
mean and filthy, and the language itself entirely 
unknown to all men of good breeding. The style 
of Billingsgate would not make a very agreeable 
figure at St. James's. A gentleman would take but 
little pleasure in language, which he would think 
it hard to be accosted in, or in reading words which 
he could not pronounce without blushing. The 
lofly burlesque is the more to be admired, because, 
to write it» the author must be master of two of the 
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most different talents in nature. A taledt to find 
out and expose what is ridiculous, is very different 
from that which is to raise and elevate. We must 
read Virgil and Milton for the oBe^ ,aud Hera<te 
and Hudibiras for the other* We know that the 
authors of excellent comedies have often failed: dn 
the grave style, and the tragedian as often m ico- 
medy. Admiration and laughter are of^mich Op- 
posite natures, that they are seldom ca?eated by the 
same person. The mam of mirth is always ^ypb- 
serving the follies and weaknesses, the serious 
writer the virtues or crimes of mankind; one/ if; 
pleased with contemplating a beau^ tbe othQ); |a 
hero : even from the same object they would: jd#»[w 
different ideas : Achilles^would appear in very<,<}U^ 
ferent lights to Thersites and Alexander ; th0 0IB0 
would admire the courage and greatness of his soiii; 
the other would ridicule the vanity an drashness. of 
his temper. As the satirist says to Hannibai ; r i 

■ I, curre per Alpes, 



Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio fias. 

** The contrariety of style to the subject pleases 
the more strongly, because it is more surprisingr; 
thi^expectation of the reader is pleasantly deceiveli 
who expects an humble style from the subjfeot, ot 
agreat subject from the style. It pleases the mote 
juniveraally, because it is agreeable to the taste both 
t)f the grave and the merry j but more particuiadj 
<s<^ to those ^ho Imve a relish of the best wiitersf, 
tanjd the noblest sort of poetry. I shdl produ,^ 
Otdy one passage out of this poet, which ife the mis' 
IcMrtiine of hit GaUigaskins : ^^ ^ 



I 
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' > • ^ ^ My Oalllgksiins, w'Bfch 'My^ long #ith^todd 

: The winter's- ftiiry £tiiQ endroacluDg frosts, 
t - , J , . By; ^e swl)due4 (wji^fc ^1 Bot time subdue )) 

'iTfaiS^ife admirably piathetical, aiid dio\^s very well 
'tfcfe tidfesitttdis'ofsubkiri^Ty things. The rest goes 
J(»iiJto-iapwdrgteti^ height ; and a man hi Greenland 
-eouM hal*dly J h^e' nliadcf a more pathetick and ter- 
"iffeld cdrajxlaifit. 'Is it not surprising that the sub- 
3^*t' isfcould 'be ^st) mean, and the verse so pompous, 
fliUt'-th^ leasfc-things in his poetty, a^ rn a micro- 
*iit5o?pe; should grow great and formidable t6 the 
•i^ye V especially considering that, not understanding 
**F#&ii6h, he had no model far his style? that he 
^fettltt^'haire no writer to imitate, arid himself be 
•irfwitabfe ? that he should do all this before hfe was 
'«#fenty ? iat an age which is usually {)leased with' a 
f^lftre of ifelse thoughts, little turns, and unnatural 
^fl^fan ? at an age, at which Co\tley, Drydeh, and 
I ha(^ almost said Virgil, were inconsiderable ? So 
soon was his imagination at its full strength, his 
judgement ripe, and his humour complete. 

" This poem was written for his own diversion, 

•^thbut any design of publication. Jt> wd^ ' dbm- 

.iliuni<*ated but to me: but soon sptt^pmiAiHl 

ditto the hands of pirates. It was put bat; 't^ifeljr 

'Wangled, by Ben Bragge; and impudtntfy' mit0 to 

i)e corrected hy the author. ' This grievance'tenDW 

^gtown more epidemical; and Uo mto now has fa 

^^ht to his own thoughts, or a title- f?d 3ii» o^n 

*Wfittngs. Xenophoh answered ' lM ■Per^iaup nvhit) 

ctlftiiiaMed his^arni^,^'>'We'haire ftothfeg fif6*v^ii«ft 

ym ^tir -arrns • aftd' c«f '^ftlottr i ' if lite-^je^r^tfdei^^ 

one, how shall we mak#ftt8fei<i5fe^)otheJ<?'^ni%«fe 

X 2 
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have nothing but their wits and thgir writitig* ; and 
if they are plundered of the latter, I don't see 
what good the former can do them. To pirate, 
and publickly own it, to prefix their nairies'ttf Ibte 
works they steal, to own and avow thie thefli'l 
believe^ was never yet heard of biit in 'Ewglatl^d. 
It will sound oddly to posterity, that, in a polite 
nation, in an enlightened age, under the directifeti 
of the most wise, most learned, and most generous 
encouragers of knowledge in the world, the pro- 
perty of a mechanick should be better secured than 
that of a scholar! that the poorest manual ope- 
rations should be more valued than the noblest 
products of the brain ! that it should be felony to 
rob a cobbler of a pair of shoes, and no Crime to 
deprive the author of his whole subsistence 1 that 
nothing should make a man a sure title to his bWfi 
writings but the stupidity of them ! that the wdrits 
of Dryden should meet with less encouragemeiit 
than those of his own Flecknoe, or Blackmore! 
that Tillotson and St. George, Tom Thumb attd 
Temple, should be set on an equal foot ! TWs is 
the reason why this very paper has been so loiig 
delayed; and while the most impudent and scan- 
dalous libels are publickly vended by the piratte, 
this innocent work is forced to steal abroad a& if it 
were a libel. 

" Our present writers are by these wretches ife- 
duced to the same condition Virgil was, when the 
centurion seized on his estate. But I don't doulA 
but I cari fix upon the Maecenas of the predetot age, 
that Vill retrieve them ftx)»tt it. But, what^^ 
effect thi^jpirao)^iidlay«haveupdn us, it contiibuiM 
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wry* much to the advantage of Mr, Philips ; it 
helped him to a reputation which he neither desired 
n,or expected^and to the honour of b^ing put upon 
a lecg^k. of which hfe did not think himself capable ; 
but th? event showed his modesty. And it was 
reftsouafole to hope, that he, who could raise mean 
£ul^qctis fio high, should still be more elevated on 
greajte^ [ thq^nie^ ; that he, that could draw such 
Qpbje, ideas from a shiUing, could not fail upon 
SUiCh a' subject as the Duke of Marlborough, which 
is capable of heightening even the most low and iri- 
JUng gmius. And, indeed, most of the great works 
nvl^ch have been produced in tjie world have been 
.owing less to the poet than the patron. Men of 
,the greatest genius are sometimes lazy, and want 
€( ^purj often modest, and dare not venture in 
jpublick; they certainly know their faulta in the 
.wor^t things ; and even their best things they are 
pot fond of, because the idea of what they ought 
ftp b^ is far above what they are. This induced 
I9)Q> to believe that Virgil desired his work might 
l)a burnt, had not the same Augustus, that de3ired ' 
tuna ta write it^ preserved it from destruction. A 
scribbling beau may imagine a poet ^w^.be induced 
tx). write, by the very pleasure he finds ia writing ; 
but .that ia seldom, when people are' necessitated 
to it. I have known men row, and use very hard 
lajboui?, for divenrion, which if they had, been tied 
.t^j fehf^ would have thought tbemselvast very un- 

^r. . " Jgsut tp r^tura to Blenbeim, that work so much 
'^b4fipi^e4 by. some,' ^^4 censured by others*^ , .1 have 
g^ftp[,wi^h§4 he.]liJ|d;TYroteit ipiLatiiu.thatihe might 
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be out of the reacb of the empty miick^ whp/cooif^j^ 
have as little understood his meaning in iliiyt- jiaii-. 
guage as they do his beauties in hii^ owni . ; - 

" False criticks have been the plague oSb^X^^S^'i^ 
Milton himself, in a very polite, court^-bas ^hW9^ 
compared to the rumbling of a wheelrbarrow.4 hft 
had been on the wrong side, and therefore^ cpuJA 
not be a good poet. And thiSp perhapsy way. M 
Mr. Philips' s case. - .an / > 

"But I take generally the ignorance of his^rjC^tJefH 
to be the occasion of their dislike. People that have 
formed their taste upon the French writers can have 
no relish for Philips ; they admire points and turns, 
and consequently have no judgement of what is^ 
great and majestick : he must look little in their 
eyes, when he soars so high as to be almost out of 
their view. I cannot therefore allow any admirer 
of the French to be a judge of Blenheim, nor any 
who takes Bouhours for a complete critick. He 
generally judges of the ancients by the modems, 
and not the moderns by the ancients ; he takes 
ttose passages of their own authors to be really 
sublime which come the nearest to it; he often 
calls that a noble and a great thought which is only 
a pretty and a fine one ; and has more instances of 
the sublime out of Ovid de Tristibus, than he has 
out of all Virgil. 

" I shall allow, therefore, only those to be judges 
of Philips, who make the ancients, and particularly 
Virgil, their standard. 

" But before I enter on this subject, T shall con- 
sider what is particuUr in the style qf Philips, and 
examine what ought to be the style of heroick 
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poetry ; and next inquire how far he is come up 
to that style. 

^^ His style is particular, because he lays aside 
Fbyme, and writes in blank verse, and uses old 
words, and frequently postpones the adjective to 
tfa^ substantive, and the substantive to the verb ; 
dnd leaves out little particles, a, and the ; Aer, and 
kis:; and uses frequent appositions. Now let us 
examine, whether these alterations of style be con- 
formable to the true sublime.'' 
• « 






■• i,ii\iV lU) tioiUitV'.-r'iil c ■)"'(.•'• Mil nuxU* <>i .(('iliyit' 
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-no ^I; • ■ ' • . , • n.. 

William Walsh, the son of Joseph WalSh/BiiJ;^ 
of Abberley, in Worcestershire, was born in l66iJ, 
as appears from the account of Wood, who relates, 
^^atitiiQ^ age of fifteen he became, in 167^^ d gto- 
{J^^^n! commoner of Wadham College. • '^^' A<\'^. 
ol JJgflpftAhe university without a degree, andipnr-* 
sued his studies at London and at home ; that hd 
^^edy i» whatever place, is apparent from the 
^jPfept, for he became, in Mr. Dry den's opinion; 
ff^ip ^st <:9iti(;Jk in the nation. I 

. i,iH^,ww pot, however, merely a critick or a schd 
lar, but »a iman of fashion, and, as Dennis remarks, 
-p^^9|i(toti0iusly splendid in his dress. He was like- 
,^^i^^e^tiber of parliament and a courtier, knight 
^yilf/e^^liim^, for his native county in several parlia- 
i|iG|^1ii( { v|i;$a}othef the representative of RichmonQ 
in Yorkshire ; and gentleman of the horse to Queeii 
iAm^ ,wp^P(tl|e t Dnike of Somerset. 

Some of his verses show him to have been a zea- 
,Jlf^)ifnlei^ntP^^thj3. Bevohiti6n ; but his pditical 
ijill^ur:^^ not ^bitt^iMs reyerence or kindness for 
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Dryden, to whom he gave a Dissertation on Virgil's 
Pastorals, in which, however studied, he discovers 
some ignorance of the laws of French versification. 

In 1705, he began to correspond with- Mr. Pope, 
in whom he discovered very early the power of 
poetry. Their letters are written upon the pastoral 
comedy of the Italians, and those pastorals which 
Pope was then preparing to publish. 

The kindnesses which are first experienced are 
seldom forgotten. Pope always retained a grateful 
memory of Walsh's notice, and mentioned him in 
one of his latter pieces among those that had en- 
cpuraged his juvenile studies. 

.^.^.^...^ituiville the polite^ 
4Ad knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write. 

"In his Essay on Criticism he had given him more 
splendid praise ; and, in the opinion of his learned 
commentator, sacrificed a little of his judgement to 
his gratitude. 

The time of his death I have not learned. It must 
have happened between 1707> when he wrote to 
Pope; and lyUj when Pope praised him in his 
Essay. The epitaph makes him forty-si^ years old : 
if Wood's account be right, he died in 1709- 

He is known more by his familiarity with greater 
men, than by any thing done or written by himself. 

His works are not numerous. In prose he wrote 
Eugenia, a Defence of Women ; which Dryden 
honoured with a preface. ^ 

Esculapius, or the Hospital of Fools, published 
after his death. 

A Collection of Letters and Poems, amoroiis 
and gallant, was published in the i^umes^ ^caHi^d 
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Dryden's Miscellany, and some other occasional 
pieces. 

To his Poems and Letters is prefixed a very ju- 
dicious preface ugp^^Emstolary Composition and 
Amorous Poetry. ^ » ^ ' * ^ ^ 

In his Golden Age restored, there was something 
of humour, while the facts were recent : but it 
now strikes no longer. In his imitation of Horace, 
the first stanzas are happily turned ; and in all his 
writings there are pleasing ptis8agie84 Hehas^ h(m) 
ejhrear^tmoce elegance than vigcfur, and* sel^tt ^mctti 
higher thaa <to be pretty. 
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Q^';t^. great poet wJiosa life I am about^ to dew 
li^c^^ ithe, curiosity which hi» (i)e{)iltatioiis i|iB9b 
excite will require a display mweaiDplei^tbaiB^^al 
now be given. His contemporaries, however they 
reverenced his genius, left his life unwritten ; and 
nothing therefore can be known beyond what casufi.1 
mention and uncertain tradition have supplied. 

John Deyden was born August 9, 1631, at Aid- 
winkle near Oundle, the son of Erasmus Dryden of 
Titchmersh ; who w^as the third son of Sir Erasmus 
Dryden, Baronet, of Canons Ashby. All these 
places are in Northamptonshire ; but the original 
stock of the family was in the county of Hunt- 
ingdon. 

He is reported by his last biographer. Derrick, 
to have inherited from his father an estate of two 
hundred a year, and to have been bred, as was 
said, an anabaptist. For either of these particulars 
no authority is given. Such a fortune ought to 
have secured him from that poverty which seems 
always to have oppressed him ; or, if he had wasted 
it, to have made him ashamed of publishing his 
necessities. But though he h^d many enemies, 
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^tti69c{i(e»;fcly> m^iUfimkh^H ido. I »ot( irenuember itbM^ he 
h )eive4:. tjbargisdi with wasifct 0S ibbi jftottimday*, i \ « He 
WA? indf od w»«tf n|^>arepjjo^ched/ for bis »fii»ti i«i- 
ligion. I am therefox&uinjc^lmedi.to ib^lieve <th»t 
Derrick's intelligence was partly true, and partly 
erroneous. 

From Westminster schopi, wl^era he y(SLS in- 
structed as one of the King& 'scbolajns> .bp^ Dr. 
Busby, whom he long after continued to reverence, 
Ife'^ai4n'l650 elected'to one t)f 'the ^tes^tmiiliter 
awAidttwhips^ at Cambridge *. ' ' \' ^■••* 

*> Whii^ isciHool performances has appeared 'oiify a 
I^Oetti bti the death of Ixmi Hastings, dombdsfed 
4<4th'^Teat aitibition of such c(Miceits is, hcitwtoli 
stan^hg the reformation begun by Wiil^' 'iiid 
f^iihkvQi the example of Cowley still iL^U in 
rt|iUtat^dn. Lord Hastings died of the SitiaIl-^<D(f ^ 
fiftd%ls pio^t has made of the pustules first rbfeebWdiJ 
ted ttifeii'^ems; at last exalts them ihto^ii^r^J 

^' r^No, comet need faretell his change drew pn, ^ fj 
^ ^ Whose' corpse might seem a constellation. 

o(lAfc'^>^ W*iv^;?$ity he does not appear to have^been 
fSge^'Pf Pft^ical distinction, or to have lavisbedbfe 
fi9fily])Wfcreitber on. fictitious subjects or pwfclick 
occasions. He probably considered, that he, who 
gr^c^eftrfovl^fin) ftutb^r,,ought first to be ia ^ttwJ^nt. 
Ifej^ktasa^dfi ivhg^Yfjyi >i?a^ vtfee ' re^fiOB,. no fellpji?'' 
ship in the college. Why he was exclu4^j^ p^n^Ot 

* He went ^ote ilXP^lilyju^U^gf^wi^d. ¥^ .«|Unitted to a 
bachelor's degso^^^StoJ a mr lyjivAic ...di .1 h(u\ 



now be knovwi^ tod 1^ iff 1 Witt >td'grre*i 'had ht 
thocigbt hiinffelfi injured^ helkae^ h<^t<xb(!)mpl^; 
Ihl the We of] 'PJiitard*! iife ^»fetlti««i4' bis' ddii^Gaftiott 
in; tbe' ^coUege 1 Althli grat^ndby^ ^%!A^' in ^wfattHogixt 
M. Oxfofd,Jiellai' these* lines'i '•' ' ^^' ^ 






Oxford to him a dearer name shall be ,..--,. 

Than his own mother-university ; ,, . 

Thebes did his rude, unknowing youth engage ; ' ' 

•' He chooses Athens in liis riper age. ' ' . .'jritH 
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, It. was. njQt tiU the death of Cromwell i^nil>^5gj 
that he became a publick candidate iox fsmfs^[i^y 
publiahtiiig; Heroick Stanzas an tjie late LQf|di0ro- 
l^ptor J. which, compared with the ver^^s.pf S&^ 
iPjPj4; Waller on the same occasion, werq si^ffi^i^ 
tft,j:aise gneat expectations of the rising po^tf! ;j;|c 
jt, W\i^n the King was restored, Dryden,.likiffi^f 
o^^^ panegyrists of usurpation, changed,. hj^ai^/t^r 
viifsii Qv. big profession, and published. APtfi^ft 
Reflex v^ ppem on the happy Restqr^^tipiqi {^^ 
Return of his most sacred Majesty King, Cfeajr^ 
the Second. 

The reproach of inconstancy was, on' this oc- 
casion, shared with such numbers, that it produced 
neither hatred nor disgrace! if he ch^ng^d/^he 
changed with the nation. It was, howjeVei*, ttc>l 
totally forgotten when his reputation raifeed'hittt 
enemies. '' '^^j >o 

The same year, he praised the new King^^r? ^tl 
second poem on his refetoration. Inihi^AttP^k 
#as theline, • ' • ' '*- •■-- '^^- ^^^ ^^^■ 

And in that silence we a temped 4i9t^ -^' " *t>i^ii^ ' 
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ftiv^fihituhhemuApersectiteA^ith perpetual irtdi'ci^i 
perhaps with more than was desefwA SiknM Sb 
indeed mere privation ; and, so considered^ <ianbdt 
ihvade; but privation likewise certainly is iforA;t^^^5 
and probably cold; yet poetry has never beetftfe^ 
fused the right of ascribing effects or agettcjsr^^Q 
them as to positive powers. No man scnk{de^ to 
say that darkness hinders him from his wdrk^^^o? 
thkt cold has killed the plants. Death is ate6'p«tiirk^ 
tkn 5 yet who has made any difficulty of ai^igniti^ 
tqtDeath a dart and the power of striking? **>Mfni 
'»t La/settling the order of his works thdre is-sdm^ 
difficulty; for, even when they are im*poriMttt 
CKDough to be formally offered to a patron, liie^'dbes 
nrit commonly date his dedication; the timp df 
'Imtinrg-and publishing is not always the same^ 
Bor 'tan the « first editions be easily found, if everi 
fBinU' jtbemM could be obtained the necessary in- 
foipnfationv 

-niThetime at which his first play was exhibited 
isihettoertainly known, because it was not printed 
tlll.it'ii!^a8^*'smhe years afterwards, altered and re-^ 
rfaicfc^; .but^^e the plays are said to be printed 
li^iiJie^oittei* in which they were written, from the 
ditesit^^'Sdlne, those of others may be inferred j 
^aid/tdbu^ittoay be collected, that in 1663, iti the 
ihietyi^i^6tiA' year of his life, he commenced ■ * 
twswteri^r Hhe stage; compelled undoubtedly by 
necessity, for- he appears never to have* loved thttt 
©liiiftisfe '^f liife -geiiiiife, or to have much pleased 
himgelf i^th bisJ own dramas. .. . : i ^ 1 

.bdOfnttj©igfciJ|gd,<»Whdft tie>had* oUce invaded it,'!* 
Ik^phk^^im^^iifyebtif not'lrideed-withbut 
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tbe competition of mals who soimetimes prevailed^ 
or the censure of criticks^ which was ofteu poigiiMr^ 
Sfe^ oftoa ju^jb i .but wiith f^uob ar degree o€ liefnita* 
ti^(ll^^^ftde^ iAm at least secure of being heard^ ^ 
whartsever might be the final determination of the 
puUi^k. i , ? 

. , ^ Hifii i first piece was a comedy called the Wild 
Gallaht» He began with n^ happy Jtuguries j for 
his performance w4s so much disapproved, that: He 
wa^ compelled to recall it, and ch^ngie it from* Hi 
imperfect state to the form in which it now lap; 
pears, and which^ is yet sufficiently defeclivei to 
ykidicate the criticks. / : ; > i r b 

^' J wish that there were no necessity of follQwing 
the progress of his theatrical fame, or tracing tha 
jpfieanders of his mind through the whole. sonttSrof 
his dramatick performances ; it will be ^fit, tiiomi 
ever, to enumerate them, and to take - espeoial 
notice of those that are distinguished by aiLyrpcii 
Culiarity, intrinsick or concomitant; fear the iifcm- 
position and fate of eight-andrtwenty dramas (tm 
elude too much of a poetical jiife/to be:0|i]jttdd.[lit 

In 1664, he published the Rival .liadie*, iTfcbixih 
he dedicated to the Earl of Orreiry,,^ ipdtnrofMgh 
reputation both as a writer and a ^tataanSteuti^o^Ib 
this play he made his essay of dramatick jrihytoe^ 
l^bich he defends, in his dedioationi wit^ s^^^&bterit 
iceartainty of a favourable hearing ^^ fot OttHerf^wm 
Idmself a writer of rhyming, tragedies*.! . ' ,- ; > )it 
h .He then joined with Sir Iik^b>ei:t Mb^^T^/mtiki 
Indian Queen, a tragedy ittiorhy art!. ;r'5?h'e[-|yfi^ 
which either of tl^m >vtot$ ^Ee!^»qfc;^8tiI|g!lllfitd. 

/Hie Indian Kwp0r<)sr WJ»fp»WltfMd4^ 
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is a tragedy in rhyme, intended for. a.sQqiie}.<tp 
Howard's Indian Queen. Of this connexion notic^ 
was given to the audience by printed bills, distri(-j 
buted at the door ; an expedient supposed tO: ,lpt^ 
ridiculed in the Rehearsal, when Bays tells )^oj^ 
many reams he has printed, to instil into the ai^ 
dience some conception of his plot. . . 

In this play is the description of Night, which, 
Rymer has made famous by preferring it to ^ho^ 
of all other poets. . : . /, 

The practice of making tragedies in rhyme w^ 
introduced soon after the Restoration, as it seefns 
by the Earl of Orrery, in compliance with the 
opinion of Charles the Second, who had fprme^i 
his taste by the French theatre ; and Dry den, w]^ 
wrote, and made no difficulty of declaring that h^* 
wrote only to please, and who perhaps knew t^^ 
by his dexterity of versification he was more likeljf, 
to excel others in rhyme than without it, veiy,i 
readily adopted his master s preference. He there-:, 
fore made rhyming tragedies, till, by the preva^' 
lence of manifest propriety, he seems to have growu . 
ashamed of making them any longer. 

.To this play is prefixed a very vehement def^ice 
of dramatick rhyme, in confutation of the prefacf i 
to the Duke of Lerma, in which Sir Robert Howard . 
had cpnsured it. . ,, ,; 

In 1667 he published Annus Mirabilis, the Yeaxj. 
of Wonders, which may be esteemed one of Jiis,. 
mqst elaborate works. . . .vi 

It is addressed to Sir Robert Howard by. a lette^t 1 
which is not properly a dedication j and, writing , 
to a po^t, he has interspersed many critical, observa-. , 



ttbite*,' 'WP^^idh ' s^^ • are ' cxrthitfih,' and soixiW fief: 
.h^''Vdtitai'eaSi^ft*lduimU<;h feinsideriitiotr: ' He 
W^afa, * eV6ii ' 06% td. -ixfercise Uie domihaf iciif 'rff 
e^aSciitts' genhiai ty "rtecotoirtteridltt^ his' owA' f/^-' 
ifeWAattifc^: *? I'ato SiltisfeiJ that'as the^^rihfc^ aiid 
gihejfrf fRtiptert' and' MttnkQ ferts inettripatabiy i!hy 
best subiects L^Viar had, so 'what I- 'have' "wlrltteri 
^^tftfem k mttch better than what I hav6 per- 
fiJWilActbrf a»y other.. As I have eiidfeavduf^a 't^ 
adorn mjr poem with noble thoughts, sb^^nriic^ 
ii4b¥eP£d exjpi^ss those? thou^f s- with ielocutidti.^' 

^-l*is Written in qtiatrains, or he^ek ^tsMih'^V 
ftffer Kites ; a toeasure which he had learAed^ftoM' 
A*»©bnafteft of DaveHant, and which; hfe'ttifetf 
JfeitigMt the mofSt majestick that the En^Hih* l^i.^ 
giib.^ aflferds. Of this stanza he mention^ tW^4h^ 
cfewnbrances, increased as they were by th^'eikfcft^^ 
nds»*which the age required. It w^s, thrcyd^tioitt' 
bU4ifev very much his custom to xedomXmttd'^ir 
w^fks'by representation of the diflficuHiefi^ tKilt W 
h*a encountered, wkhout appearing/ to 'h^ iG^ 
flil6rit^ considered, that where^thdre i^ Wy SiiftrfflfiSp^ 
there is no praise. - ''' ^^^ Lommlau 

^^l%tere seems to be, in the cmdn6t Af ^Si^^^dbSrt 
Hdward and Dry den towards each other] liiAH^ 

tfeit is not now easily to be explained; ^BtykieriHii^^ 
Ikis dedication to the Ewl of Orrery, had W^f^iftitia*' 
4f&ita^tlck rhyme; and'Howa^rd, iii 1fe^^refafc#lo 
a^kih\hcii6n of plays, h^ tjihsuf«id'hfe^t^{5n> 
Dryden vindicated himjself in MH IMW^^ *^cftP 

imfAmckVoetTyt ' HoW«i*i,H6 ^kpt^tmh^ Me 
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replied to the Animadversions with great asperity, 
and almost with contumely. The dedication to 
this play is dated the year in which the Annus 
Mirabilis was published. Here appears a strange 
inconsistency ; but Langbaine affords some belp, 
by relating that the answer to Howard was iwt 
published in the first edition of the play, but "was 
added when it was afterwards reprinted ; and ds 
the Duke of Lerma did not appear till 1668, Ate 
same year in which the dialogue was published, 
there was time enough for enmity to grow iq) 
between authors, who, writing both for the the- 
atre, were naturally rivals. 

He was now so much distinguished, that in 1668 
he succeeded Sir William Davenant as poet-laureai. 
The salary of the laureat had been raised in favour 
of Jonson, by Charles the First, from an hundred 
marks to one hundred pounds a year, and a tierce 
of wine ; a revenue in those days not inadequate 
to the conveniences of life. 

The same year, he published his essay on Drsu 
matick Poetry, an elegant and instructive dialogue, 
in which we are told, by Prior, that the principal 
character is meant to represent the Duke of Dorset* 
This work seems to have given Addison a model 
for bis Dialogues upon Medals. 

Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen (1668), ia^a 
tragi-com;edy. In the preface he discusses a citfi- 
ous question,' whether a poet can judge •well..af 
his own productions ? and determines very jaatly, 
<that, of the plan and disposition, and aJl that i can 
be reduced to principles of science, the author loay 
4fipend upon his own opinion; but that, in tlnwe 
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parts where fancy predominates, self-love may easily 
deceive. He might have observed, that what is 
good only because it pleases, cannot be pronounced 
good till it has been found to please. 

Sir Martin Marr-all (1668) is a comedy, published 
without preface or dedication, and at first without 
the name of the author. Langbaine charges it, 
like most of the rest, with plagiarism ; and observes, 
that the song is translated from Voiture, allowing 
hpwever that both the sense and measure are ex- 
'actly observed. 

The Tempest (I67O) is an alteration of Shak- 
speare's play, made by Dryden in conjunction with 
Davenant, "whom," says he, " I found of so quick 
a fancy, that nothing was proposed to him in which 
lie could not suddenly produce a thought extremely 
pleasant and surprising ; and those first thoughts 
of his, contrary to the Latin proverb, were not 
always the least happy ; and as his fancy was quick, 
so likewise were the products of it remote and new. 
He borrowed not of any other ; and his imagina- 
tions were such as could not easily enter into any 
other man." 

The efiect produced by the conjunction of these 
t/Wo powerful minds was, that to Shakspeare's mon- 
ster, Caliban, is added a sister-monster, Sycorax ; 
land a woman, who, in the original play, had never 
{Teen a man, is in this brought acquainted with a 
jsnan that had never seen a woman. 
. V • About Ihis time, in I673, Dryden seems to have 
>had his quiet much disturbed by the success of 
t^ Empress of Morocco, a tragedy written in 
rhyme by Elkanah Settle ; which was so much 'ap- 
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planded, as to make him think km siq)iremacy of 
reputation in some danger. JSettle had i^ only 
been prosperous on the stage, but, in the confidemce 
of success, had pubUshed his play, with sculptures 
and a preface of defiance* Here was one offenoe 
added to anoiiier; and, for the last blast of in- 
flammation, it was acted at Whitehall by the couart^ 
ladies. 

Dryden could not now repress these emotions, 
which he called indignation, and others jealousy ; 
but wrote upon the play and the dedicati4sa «u«h 
criticism as malignant impatience ccmld pour ^ut 
in haste. . - 

Of Settle he gives this ch^xaeter : ** He^s. ad 
animal of a most deplored miderstandizig, wslii^iri: 
conversation. His being is in a twiMgbt of sense, 
and some glimmering of thought which he ealii 
iiever fashion into wit or English^ His style is 
]9oisterous and roughJiewn, his rhyme incomgtfaly 
lewd, and his numbers perpetually harsh and ilt 
sounding. The little talent which he has, is &ney. 
He sometimes labours with a Ijiought ^ faut, with 
the pudder he makes to bring it into the worlds 'tis 
commonly still-born ; so that, &r want of learning 
and elocution, he will never be able to expirees juay 
thing either naturally or justly." 

This is not very decent ; yet there is one of the 
p^es in which critidsm Fevail. over brutal fi»y. 
He proceeds : ^^ He has a heavy hand at Soch, 
and a great feHdty in w^itir^ oonaeiis^ for them. 
Fools they will be in spite of him. His King, has 
two Empresses, bis Villmn, and his Subrvillain, 
4my hki Hero, have all a certain mtiural cast of the 
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father — their folly was born and bred in them, and 
scrniething of the Elkanah will be visible." 

This is Dryden's general declamation ; I will 
not mthhold from the reader a particular remark. 
Having gone through the first act, he says, " To 
conclude thi» act with the most nimbHng piece of 
nonsense spoken yet : 

To flattering lightning our feign'd smiles confonn^ 
Wliich^ back'd wttli thunder^ do bat gild a stonn. 

Cofifbrm a smk to lightning, make a smile imitate: 
lightnings sjudjlattering lightning: lightning surp 
is a threatening thing. And this lightning miU8,t 
gild a storm. Now, if I must conform by smiles 
to lightning, then my smiles must gild a storm too : 
to gild with smiles, is a new invention of gilding. 
And gild a storm by being backed with thtmderm 
Thunder is part of the storm ; so one part of th^ 
storm must help to gild another part, and help hy 
hoiking ; as if a man would gild a thing the bette^v 
for being backed, or having a load upon hia hack. 
So that here is gilding by c(mfornmgj smiUng, lighi- 
mngf hacking, and thundering. The whole is as 
if I should say thiis : I will make my counterfeit 
smiles look lUce a flattering stone-horse, whiql^, 
being backed with a trooper, does but gild th^ 
battle. I am mistaken if nonsense is not here 
pretty thick sown* Sure the poet writ these twQ 
lines aboard some smack in a storm, apd, being 
sea-sick, spewed wp a good lump of ctottedi nour 
sense at once.** . ; 1 

Here is perhaps a sufficient specimen ; but as tfce 
pamphlet, though Dry den's, has never been thoi^t 
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worthy of republication, arid is not easily to be 
found, it may gratify curiosity to quote it more 
largely : 

" Whene'er she bleeds^ 
He no severer a damnation needs^ 
That dares pronounce the sentence of her deaths 
Than the infection that attends that breath. • 

That attends that breath.^ The poet is at breath 
again ; breath can never 'scape him ; and here he 
brings in a breath that must be infectioics with pro- 
nouncing a sentence ; and this sentence is not to be 
pronounced till the condemned party bleeds ; that 
is, she must be executed first, and sentenced after ; 
and the pronouncing of this sentence will be in- 
fectious ; that is, others will catch the disease of 
that sentence, and this infecting of others will tor- 
ment a man's self. The whole is thus ; *when she 
bleeds^ thou needest no greater hell or torment to thy- 
self, than infecting of others by pronouncing a sentence 
upon her. What hodge-podge does he make here ! 
Never was Dutch grout such clogging, thick, in- 
digestible stuff. But this is but a taste to stay the 
stomach ; we shall have a more plentiful mess pre- 
sently. 

" Now to dish up the poet's broth that I pro- 
mised : 

For when we 're dead^ and our freed souls enlarged^ 

Of nature's grosser burden we 're discharged. 

Then, gentle as a happy lover's sigh. 

Like wand'ring meteors through the air we '11 fly. 

And in our airy walk, as subtle guests, 

VV^e '11 steal into our cruel fathers' breasts. 

There read their souls, and track each passion's sphere; 

See how Revenge moves there. Ambition here ; 
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., jAk^d in their orbs view' the dark charaeters 
Of sieges^ ruins, murders, blood, and wars. 
We 11 blot out all those hideous draughts, and write 
Pure and white forms ; then with a radiant light 
Their breasts encircle, till their passions be 
Gentle as nature in its infancy ; 
Till, softenM by our charms, their furies cease. 
And their revenge resolves into a peace. 
Thus by our death their quarrel ends. 
Whom living we made foes, dead we *11 make friends. 

If this be not a very liberal mess, I will refer my- 
self to the stomach of any moderate guest. And 
a rare mess it is, far excelling any Westminster 
white-broth. It is a kind of giblet porridge, 
made of the giblets of a couple of young geese, 
stpdged full of meteors^ orbs, spheres, track, hideous 
draughts, dark characters, white forms, and radiant 
lights, designed not only to please appetite, and 
indulge luxury, but it is also physical, being an 
approved medicine to spurge choler ; for it is pro- 
pounded, by Morena, as a receipt to cure their 
fathers of their choleric humours ; and, were it 
written in characters as barbarous as the words, 
might very well pass for a doctor's bill. To con- 
clude : it is porridge, *tis a receipt, 'tis a pig with 
a pudding in the belly, 'tis I know not what : for, 
certainly, never any one that pretended to write 
sense had the impudence before to put such stuff 
as this into the mouths of those that were to speak 
it before an audience, whom he did not take to be 
all fools ; and after that to print it too, and expose 
it to the examination of the world. But let us see 
what we can make of this stuff. 

For when we're dead^ and our freed souls enlarged* 



Here be 'tellst ub wha(3 it ds M be -dead ; it ifr t(!i^ harve 
our freed souk set free. Now, if to have a 'souls^ 
free^tiA><}0''b6 dead ; then to have a freed soul set 
&ek> is to have a dead man die. 

'Then, ffently as a happy lover s sigh ■ ■ ■ , 

J^jr^twQtiyjje o»e «i^^/and that dne Sigh likertwo 

^^r^eri^g meteors^ • / 'i' 

' ' ' ' ' I' 

— Shall fly through the air— ' , 

IJ^^tri^. they shall mount above like falling it^rs; 
qf; ^Is^ .t^ey shall skip like two Jacks with lanthoflmS) 
or Will with a wisp, and Madge with a candle.*** 

And in their airy ^alk steal into their crueljathers^ 
breasts, like subtle guests. So " that their^SMer^' 
breasts must be in an airy walk, an airy *walk of a 
Jlier. And there they will read their souU^ and track 
the spheres qf their passions. That is, these walking 
fliers. Jack with a lantiiorn, &c. will put on his 
spectacles, and fall a reading souls, and put on his 
pumps and fall a tracking qf spheres : so that he 
will read ajttd run, walk and fly, at the same time ! 
Ohfl ,.NunUe Jack ! Then he will see, how revenge 

herCf^ h&w ^(mbition there The birds will hop 

about. And then view the dark characters of sieges j 
ruins, murders, blood, and wars, in their orbs : Track 
the characters to their forms ! Oh ! rare sport for 
Jack ! Never was place so full of game as these 
breasts ! You cannot stir, but flush a sphere, start 
a character, or unkennel an orb !** 

Settle's is said to have been the first play embel- 
lished with sculptures; tliose ornaments seem to 
have given poor Dryden great disturbance. He 



tries however to ease his pain, by venting his ma- 
lice in a parody. 

" The poet has not only been so imprudent to 
expose all this stuff, but so arrogant to defend it 
with an epistle ; like a saucy booth-keeper^ that, 
when he had put a cheat upon the people, would 
wrangle and fight with any that would not like it, 
or would offer to discover it j for which arrogance 
our poet receives this correction ; and, to jerk hiin 
a little the sharper, I will not transpose his verse, 
but by the help of his own words transnottsense 
sense, that, by my stuff, people may judge the 
better what his is : 

Great Boy, thy tragedy and sculptures done 

From press^ and plates in fleets do homeward come : 

And^ in ridiculous and humble pride^ 

Their course in ballad-singers* baskets guide. 

Whose greasy twigs do all new beauties take. 

From the gay shews thy dainty sculptures make. 

Thy lines a mess of rhyming nonsense yield> 

A senseless tale, with flattering fustian fllPd. 

No grain of sense does in our line appear. 

Thy words big bulks at boisterous boonbast bear. 

With noise they more, and from players* mouths rebound. 

When their tongues dance to thy \i;ords* empty sound. 

By thee inspired the rumbling verses roll. 

As if that rhyme and bombast lent a soul : 

And with that soul they seem taught duty too. 

To huffing words does humble nonsense bow. 

As if it would thy worthless worth enhance. 

To th' lowest TSLvk of fops thy praise advance ; 

To whom, by instinct, all thy stufi^ is dear : 

Their loud claps echo to the theatre. 

From breaths of fools thy commendation spreads. 

Fame sings thy praise with mouths of logger-Jieads. 
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.With no^ ^d lauding ^sfh tby fustian greets^, , 

'Tis clapt by quires of empty-headed cits. 
Who have their tribute sent, and homage giren, 
'- A« men in whidpets ttsnd load' noid« to Heairen. 

^^ Thus I have daubed him mth his own puddle ; . 
aud now we are come from aboard bis.d^i4ng,.r 
mniskiiig, rebounding, breathij^g fleet ; and^ a& if 
w^ had landed at Gotham, we meet nothing but . 
fo^ls and nonsense/* j 

'^ch was the criticism to which the genius of^ 
Djfyiden could be reduced, between rage and teT*- 
rour; rage with little provocation, and terrojw-.. 
with iittle danger. To see the highest mind thus 
levelled with the meanest may produce some, 
solace to the consciousness of weakness, and some^^ 
mollification to the pride of wisdom. But let it, 
be remembered, that minds are not levelled in thein 
pow^s but when they are first levelled in their de- 
sires* - Dry den and Settle had both placed their 
happiness in the claps of multitudes. 
' An Evening's Love, or the Mock Astrologer, a 
comedy (l671)> is dedicated to the illustrious Duke 
oftN&vredstl^ whom he courts by adding to his 
praises those of his lady, not only as a lover but a 
paflrbsesr of his studies. It is unpleasing to think 
hoiyomany. i^im^s, once celebrated, are since for- 
ge(fcten« Of Newcastle's works nothing is now . 
kocrwn but his Treatise on Horsemanship. 

Thfe Brefepe seems very elaborately written, and 
ctmtains many just remark^ on the Fathers of the 
Eni^sh drama. JShakspeare's plots, he says, are 
inftiie)liaiidi?ed novefe of Cinthio j those of Beau- 
mont dnd Meteher in Spanish Stories ; Jonson 9nly 
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nade them for himself. His criticisms upon tra- 
gedy, comedy, and farce, are judicious and pro- 
found. He endeavours to defend the immorality 
of some of Jiis comedies by the example of former 
writifrs ; which is only to say, that he was not the. 
fir^f lior perhaps the greatest offender. Against^ 
tWdse.that accused him of plagiarism he alledges** 
a ^voiifable' expression of the king : " He only ' 
desired that they, who accuse me of thefts, would ' 
stfe'al him plays like mine ;'* and then relates how 
ihiich labour he spends, in fitting for the Engiidb i 
stage what he borrows from others. '>' 

Tyrannick Love, or the Virgin Martyr (l67^)i 
was another tragedy in rhyme, conspicuous for ' 
many passages of strength and elegance, and many 
of empty noise and ridiculous turbulence. The^ 
rants orMaximin have been always the sport of' 
criticism; and were at length, if his own con^-; 
fession may be trusted, the shame of the writer. 

Of this play he has taken care to list the reader 
know, that it was contrived and written in iseveii 
weeks. Want of time was often his excnsfe, 'OT* 
perhaps shortness of time was his privat^'bdSsaHriu 
the form of an apology. *^ ' •* )';rrq 

It was written before the Conqufest t)f iScanadiiiq 
but published after it. The design fe^ tonreeom^r! 
mend piety. " I coniSidered that |>lda{3ur0^^if8?i 
not the only end of Poesy ; and that even the^in- 
structions of morality were not so wholly the biifei- 
ness of a poet, as that precepts -and examples of 
piety were to be omitted; for to leave that em-* 
ployment altogether to the clergy ^ w^ere to forget? 
that religion was first taught in vers6, wHioh ^the*^ 
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lazibesi^ ot dulncidd ^suieceeding jllf ei!fthood turned 
afterwards into prose." Thus fooliishly could Dly- 
den write» rather than not show his malice to thd 
parsoils. . : . I 

The two parts of the Cottquei^t of Granada 
(I672), arei written with a seeming determination 
tcy glut th^ publick with dramatick wonders^ t^ 
exhibit in its highest elevation a theatrical metiM>t 
df incredible love and impossible valour, and^td 
liBUve no room for a wilder flight to the exti^a^ 
vkgtoCe of posterity. AH the rays of rofHan^^di 
hed,t, whether amorous or warlike, glow \Vk Afc 
iftinior by a kind of concentration. He is ab^fe 
sdl laws ; he i« exempt from all restraints % ' 4ift 
i^nges the world at will, and governs wherever' iitt 
ippears* He fights without inquiring the eaudb^ 
and loves in spite of the obligations of jusli<^ 
of rejection by his mistress, and of prohibitl^ii 
4r6m f fee dead. Yet the scenes are, for the most 
part^ deli^htftEd J they exhibit a kind of ilhistrifbuS 
depravity, and majestick madness, such as, if It 4s 
isonietimes* d^pised, is often reverenced, and^>ili 
Whiife thfr ridiculous is mingled with the astonish- 

' Iit^ Vhfe iipilogue to the second part of the €<»(- 
quest of Granada, Dryden indulges his favouiite 
plea^redf discrediting his predecessors ; and tins 
epilogue he haa defended by a long posts^i^ 
H^ hbd promised a second dialogue, in whieh lie. 
*i^dtl3d ffiOfe fti% treat of th€ virtues and faults 
tirth^OBtiglil»h<poi^ts, who have written in thedra- 
■' WiM^^ %ick) ' diy lyHck way. This promise wsfs 
never formally performed ; but, with respect to 



faces, and in this postSiCiripV something! equiva^leiiA; 
but his purpose being. tQeKdAihimsdfy by the.cpi^* 
parison^ he shows faults distinctly, and only praises 
eKoellence in general terms. 

A play thus written, in prc^eseed defiance of 
^obability, naturally daem- upon itseli* the vul«- 
tures of the theatre. One of the criticks that 
attacked it was Martin Cliilbrd^ to whom Sprat 
addressed the Life of Cowley, with such venera^ 
tddn of his critical powers as might naturally excit^ 
^reat expectations of instructions from his remark^ 
But let honest credulity beware of receiving 'Chau 
iracters from contemporary writers. Clifiai:d\s n^ 
ittarks, by the favour of Du Percy, wer^ ;ftt last 
iabtmned ; and, that no man may ever want t|(€$9i 
;a(K)re, I will extract enough to satisfy all reason- 
able desire. •},, 
... In the first Letter his observation is onlygen^eral^ 
** You do live," says he, " in as much ignorancp 
-and darkness as you did in the wpmb ,; your m^it- 
4ngs are like a Jack-of-all4rade's shop ; tbe|y ii^ye 
jBi variety, but nothing of value; affd if <t}vKi $m^ 
not the dullest plant-animal that ever the ^ai^b 
piToduced, all that I have conversed wkh !are 
strangely mistaken in thee.*' w r ... • : : , 

In the sec<»id be tells him that Almani^r/^^s 
not more cojHed. from Achilles that froftv>AiK!iea;\t 
Pistol. ** But I am/' says he, *^ fitrapg^ljr r«ip- 
isk&Bk if I have not seen this yetry AimB'^Sffif) vP 
yours in some dii^guise about thjus.tcrwni rfl4idft»^- 
ing under another name* PyythQCi *dl p^lekftt?*?. 
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not this HaScap oDce tlie faifa^ 
and at another tinie did he not call himapif 3ilax- 
iniin? Was not Lyndaraxa once called Alnseiia? 
I mean under Montezuma the Indian 
I protest and vow they are either the same, 
alike^ that I cannot, for my heart, distinguish oae 
irom the other. Tou are therefore a strange un- 
conscionable thi^; thou art not content to steai 
'from others, but dost rob thy poor wretched self 
too.'' 

'^' Now was Settle's time to take his revenge. He 
wrote a vindication of his own lines ; and, if he is 
forced to yield any thing, makes his reprisals iqKm 
his enemy. To say that his answer is equal to the 
censure, is no high commendation. To expose 
Dryden's method of analysing his expressions, he 
tries the same experiment upon the same descrip- 
tion of the ships in the Indian Emperor, of which 
however he does not deny the excellence ; bat 
kttends to show, that by studied misconstnictioti 
every thing may be equally represented as ridi^ 
culous» ' After so much of Dryden's elegant ani- 
Madirersions, justice requires that something of 
Settle's should be exhibited. The following ob- 
»^rvttti)ms are therefore extracted from a quarto 
pamphlet of ninety-five pages : 

•' • " *'Ftftc after hfen below with pain did more, ' 

I'll '^ And i&3tory could acaree keep pa(» above. i' 

These two lines, if he can show me any sense Ik 
thought in, or aijy thing but bombast and jqpise, 
he shall mak^. iifip. believe, every word in 1^^ ob- 
servations on Morqgipp. ggnse., a , . , , ,j 
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' <' In the EiQfik'eds- of Moroocxn i#0re' <lllet(ef dia^ : 

I *U trayel' then to 8on^ lemoter B^pbere, , , 

Till I find out neir vorlds^ and crown you theoe. 

" On which Dry den made this remark : , . . i 
"*'I believe our leariie^ author takes asphei^p 
for a country; the sphere of Morocco!, as if,^i9f 
yocco were the globe of earth and water j buj;^|i 
jglobe is no sphere neither, by his leave/., ^(^. 
So sphere must not be sense, unlpss it rela^^:fp 
a circular motion about a globe, in which <fi^^ 
die astronomers use it. I would desire Itijj^ to 
expound those lines in Granada : , , 






1 11 to the turrets of the palace go. 

And add new fire to those that fight below. 

Thence, Hero-like, with torches by my side, . ■ 

(Far be the omen tho') my Love I'll guide. . , , j x[ 

No, like his better fortune I 'U appear. 

With open arms, loose veil, and flowing hair. 

Just flying forward from my rowling sphere. 






f- ,'!/()({ 



I wonder, if he be so strict, how he dares madctt 
so bold with sphere himself, and be so critical ia 
other men's writings. Fortune is fancied standing 
on a globe, not on a sphere, as he told us 'ialjtihir 
first act. . - .' )\:]'A 

^^ Because ElkanaVs Similes are the. mosf unlike 
things to what they are compared in the tvonld^i^i^}^ 
venture to start a simile in his Ai]^nus Mirabilis : 
he gives this poetical description of theiflllip called 
the London: ; . . ^//t oau/f'^ 

The goodly London in her gallant trim, . r {., j 

The Fhenix-daugfater of the vanquish plci/ *" 
Like a rich bride does^^tke oee^^W*]^, ''*> ^^aoilJ* ai)a 
And OQ her shadow rides in floating go^d. 
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Her fl^ aloft spread ruffling in^^^pji^, . ,.,. ,,^{( ) w 
And sanguine streamers seem'd the StuA to fire : , 
The wearer, charm'd with what his loom design'd^ ^ • - •• 
Goes on to sea> and knows net to netii^. ' ' '' '^ ' ' ^^* ^^' 

With roomy decks her guns of mighty strength,* f \ ' I'^rniil 
Whose low-laid mouths each maantiog billow JaT^ ., f; ^^^d 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, . t * j 
ShQ aeems n sea-wasp flying on the waves. ; ,^ \^ 

MTiat a wonderful pother is here, tg ujak^ ^j^^n 
poetical beautifications of a ship ; that is, a Jg^^jjf^i; 
in tlie first stanza, and but a wasp in the last : 
nay, to make his humble comparison'' t>r ^ ^snx^p 
more ridiculous, he does not say it flies upon the 
ii^^y^ as nimbly as a wasp, or the like, tbtft it 
Wf^ej^ a wasp^ But our author at the wrilting lof o 
this was not in his altitudes, to compare ships to ^ 
floating. palaces } >a comparison to the piirpoae' was 
a perffsctlon he did not arrive to tUl the lodian^a 
Emperor's days. But perhaps his similitude hasj 
more in it than we imagine ; this ship had a great 
mmy gnm in her, and they, put all together, 
made the sting in the wasp's tail : for this is all the 
rt^Hdon I can guess, why it seemed a wasp. But, 
because we will allow him all we can to help out, 
let it be a phenia: sea-wasp^ and the rarity of 911^ 
9Xk f^ifQ^ V^y do much towards heighte^|ung. )%{ , 

^* I^lmd been much more to his purpose^ ^fj^i^., 
hftd4^igne4 to render the senseless playiitdi^ ^y^ 
hajjp searched for some such pedantry a3.t|)da:jg./ :^ 

^ 1 . , TjWp ifs sqarce makes one possibility. . -niliq 

' ] If justice will take all, and nothing give, ^.i 

' Justice^ methlhks, is not distributire. 
1* ^^•fTeJafekH^'kaly%lai«the^!dt«rnathe. ' li-^^iq 

Rather thao take your iifei; £«»ffli|icl^llMm ^iii:l)dA 



/ 
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" Observe feoHt^'firfettilyouf authbr cho]ps logick 
in heroick verse. Three such fustian canting words 
as distributive^ alternative^ and iwo ifs^ no man but 
himself would have come within the noise of. But 
he*s a man of general learnrhg, and all comes into 
his play. 

** *Twould have done well too if he could have • 

w 

m^t'with thfe rant: ot fwo, worth the observation: 
such tis, ^ » 

^ . Move 8wift;ly^ Sun, ^ud fly a loyQV*fi p^i^e^ ' , , . sii 
Leave liionths and weeks behind tliee in thy race ^i 

" But surely the Sun, whether he flies a loV6f%^ 
or not a lover's pace, leaved weeks and rtioliths, tt^y^^ 
years too, behind him in his race. ' -^ -m.i 

^* Poor Robin, or any other of the phUo^^mal^-^' 
maticki^ would have given him satisfaction iri^tlfe^ 
point. 'I'' ^* 

If I could kill thee noir. thy &te 's so low. 
That 1 must stoop ere I can give the blow ; -j * 

Bat lAifle Id ifixt s<) fitf above thy Crown, . '■! J;ni 

• That all thy men, >} -v^riiin 

Piled on thy back, can never pull H dt)Mi|ra» ^* >?'.inr)od^ 

** Now where that is, Almanzor^s fate^iS tfxt,'l^ 
Caidibt guess: but, wherever it is, 1 belfeve'^ a1- ^ 
manzor, and think that all Abdalla*s subiects,,p5}€a * 
upon one another, might not pull do'^^^n.his i^te so 
Well as without piling: besides, 1 tbiiik 'M^ami**^ 
so wise a man, that, if Almanzor hacJ tiJM^fiHil'^^ 
piling his men upon his back might do Itlie feat, , 
he would scarcely bear such a w^ighiti^.^for the 
pleasure of the exploit; but it i? a hujO^jand let 
Abdalla do it if be dare. . . . * i. . . *» 
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The p^le lika a h^ong toirefit gp, ,^ ,r| , ,, 
And every dam they break or oversow. 
But, unopposed, ^^ ^t^^4«fie iJ^W". (fop?^ 
Or wind in volumeft, to their former qcw^fii 

a very pretty allusion, contrary to afl sense or rea- 
son. Torrents, I take it, let them wiiid never so 
much, can never return to their fdrmeif I c6*urse, 
unless he can suppose that, fountains ^aal go Up- 
wards, which is impossible; nay more^ ih «he?^e- 
going page he tells us so too } a trick ^of ^^ry 
unfaithful memory. . -^^v' t>)ia 

But can no more than fountains upward flow; 

which of a torrent^ which signifies a rajpij^ stream, 

is much more impossible. Besides, if he goes to 

' quibble, and say that it is possible by Jii;€^.'#2feer 

' may be made return, and the same water irufe^C^ce 

] in one and the same channel; then he quite *ibn- 

•futes what he says: for it is by being op]^fed, 

that it runs into its former course ; for all 'en^es 

that make water so return, do it by compiiliion 

and opposition. Or, if he means a headlong iotftnt 

for a tide, which would be ridiculous, yet tfeeyMo 

^ iiot wind in volumes, but come fore-right back' (if 

their upright lies straight to their former course), 

knd that by opposition of the sea-water, that drives 

' 'them back again. -r 

' ** Arid for fancy, when he lights of any thing 

like it, 'tis a wonder if it be not borrowedV • iAs 

here, for example of, I find this fanciful thditght 

' Ifi'his Ann. Mirab. ' '^-^'^ 

Old father Thames raised up his reverend head : ' 
^"^ "^ "fiutfedr'd'tJhefetebfamoei/wt^dwtu^ ' ''^^ 
Deep in his ooze he sought hi^dtt^bsdp^ '' fti^'t i^ 
And shrunk his waters back into his urn. 



** This is Stblen from Cowley's Oavideis, p, 9. 

S^ft Jdrd^n started^ and straight backward fled, 
Hidfiig amongst thick reeds hi^ aged head, 
r.r -r .. Aod wlwsn the Spaniards their assault b^gin. 
At once heat those without and those within.^ 

03 ij -• -ii •.' ' :;' ;• , : ! ^ 

,*3 -I ;,t; Tbis Almian^or speaks of himself ; and sure 
-q#>^tipner mi^n t<^^x«iquer an army within the city, 
-afttid WQthjer without the city, at once, is something 
A^i^fllctjit :, bvt this flight is pardonable to some we 

meet with in Granada : Osmin, speaking of Al- 

manzor, 

^^ Who, like a tempest that outrides the Tfind, 
* ' Mad^ a just battle, ere the bodies join*d. 

v}^^yi\^^9i' does this honourable person raeaa by a 

c^ji^feM thai outrides the wind! a tempest that out- 

, Pf^d^s itself. To suppose a tempest without wind, 

[ ri&^ bad as supposing a man to walk without feet ; 

^ jfor if- he supposes the tempest to be scwnething 

,,, distinct from the wind, yet, as being the effect of 

.. -wind only, tp come before the cause is a little jpre- 

,. -^post^TQus ; so that, if he takes it one way, or if he 

\ takes it the other, those two ^ will scairc^ly ^i^ake 

\onei po^sihiUty" Enough of Settle- ., ♦ 

.Marriage a-la-mode (1 67S ) is a comedy dedicated 

to the Earl of Rochester ; whom he ac;k,np^J.e4ges 

.^jjpat only as the defender of his poetry, /but the 

pj^proriiater of his fortune. Langbaine* places this 

jp^^Jay an I673. The Eaii of Rochester, thefefpre, 

was the famous Wilmot, whom yet/tra^i^ow ^W'J^ 

represent^ as an, enemy to Drydei^, ,^i\4 who is 

mention^ by ];ii^i wilik SQiPie .id^^rgsp^flit in the 

preface toiJuv^aaLi' o .* >« •< k- >. <i«>o 
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(I673), was driven offthe/^t^ei Qgaif^tthe: ^JSwmA 
as the author 3^ys, oftji^ U^J^dg^* j(|t^ilff/d^- 
cated, in ^ y^ry €Ji^^pt.ft(i4fie^^^'tp?iS«iiQ»^ifffc 
Sedleyj i» which he fifid< W.H|ip|HW* 
usual complaint of bard treatment aji4 ^[i^ff^^^^. 
able censure. •- ;?-"'irj 

Apaboyna (I678) is a tissue of mingled 4i9^K^ 
in verse and prose, and was perhapp/jps^rittepf jfi?[|Es^ 
time than The Virgin Maxtyr ; tlw^gb t;i^?riaiuJS«8 
thought not fit either ostentatiously, o?,inc*irjjftiIy 
to tell how little labour it cost hiniy qv^thQy^i #bof^ 
a warning he p^Mhiqed it It was %a J^m^ffi^ 
parforiKuuice, written in the titne (^ thesfJ^viiAh 
w*r, t0 i»flaa>^ the m^\QW 9gm^% tt»irii9f«i»i6fc* 

tQ.wbpm he bop^i^ as b@ 4Qala.r9« m imi ^l^iktgaf^ 
tunxmlm hk ppefapy m>t les^ d^rtructivfe j^rttotiwife 
by> witfh Tyrt^wi ef pW 9^Bi«i*^4 titeiSpftrtue^ 
Tii* iday was wiritt^ m th^^ pe^pfwi OatQ^ tv»%^ 

. TroiUis and Crearida (1(579) in a play,ial|»i^ 
fiKmt Sl^ftksfH^re; k^ut so ait^ed* H^^rV^WrJlk 
Ji4m§k9m^h opinion^ ^ the kal ^cene in,tl^H^|4jM 
af^tr% a inaaterrpieoeu'' It is introduci^d hlfin^JUsi 
emna^^ on the Gioundsi ofOdimimain if^fS^g^ftSt 
to> whmti I suspect that Rymar^ft^ l^ook kad >gi$^ 
0ecalA<Dt)« ; ;r. .s.'d> 

r The Spanish |*ryar (1^1) is a ti»gif^iiQi[^y» 
iBmiii^t^ for tibe happy oowcldaQce an4.<9MJ^^ 
of th»^ two. flaUi As^ it was wiitten agatpi^ ^i^ 
psfolfas^ ititmonld natiirnBy at tiiat tisD^ hvnM^mA 
-miiAmm»m i »Qid partly by ,the^opilJl^ii0ii^w]M^ 
it tdntainod ^adi fir9t,;attd pa^ly^^hiei.walr>i^ 
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lm^Mm^\iiiS» ^ tlSe piMidk; 
-^^tf^wtis Dryden^s opinlottV at lel^it fo* sohie time, 
^yi^hie 'oMfot^ns i« iri fbe ded$eiatkm of thid pky, 
lM|J#[0:dril«ito'*e^lred ati aieernafi^^^ of c(m>ick 
^ilt'^^ifck i^«ll^^ AM fhdt it k fifecessarj to 
miti^e by dimatioto of metrimefiit the J)*6i3dape 
«^|^V^A)ti&^t«flt!?,- aimi the fiHgtie of tdlddme 
j^^fetafs.^ " Whoever," iajys he, ^ canftot pefforiff 
Bl&A^^Hs, fo i^# Ao^tf writer for the stage.^* 
X^^fe^®tike of Oiiide, a tfageily (ieS5), written 
fia^^mguiibtion with Lee, as QSdiptis had been be-^ 
i%)l%, seems to deserve tiotiee «>i!rty for tbe ofibuce 
4H^W\Pg»r^'t^ tk€f itemliMff cC fhWf Co^i^ant0nsM 
iHd-iii' geH^fiai fo* tfte €«iei#r^s of th^ ddtirt, who 
a$tft<^c| him with great violence, and were anJ 
^Wfei^eff <>y him' i thotigh ait f a§< he steeftiS to withi 
driiMW from tite eottfiict, by* tratfisferritig the gr^tei* 
fiM^ the toaltoe ot merit to hi^ pAWne^r. It top- 
pened that a contfatit had! been made between 
fl^Stov by wfticfr th^y were to join ifi writing a 
yt and ♦^ &6 hd^ppened,* says 6rydea; **i6 chM 
prcMftiisiS^jtiWt uponi the ftnisMttg of a poeifi, ip?fcfed 
fr woftM hacve^ be6fl gfad of & littler f^ite..*^«a)t 
^d^ 6i it l^d^ong'ed to him ; Md to til^' 6n1yt«h6 
first soene of the play, the whole fourflii isudit, amf 
die firirt half, or somewhat more, of the fiftbi^'pc^*^ 
<»vTh!fe wad a: play written prdfeS66diy for the^^airty 
#€be Duke of York, whose $uecei^on»iwki^Mtb^ 
9^p6m6. A l^irtkHd is ilrttencted' 'between I the 
iW^uers of Franoe and tlie ^GoveiiMfterd >Qf J^^lgl 
tbd :r and ty»^ia)t^<Jo{>^.^ti<i|€Uf «b€i ^M^m^eksfi 
"'AlbiGin ^nd^ Albaii jiK»'0t6ftifi^^ 




or opei^ written^ likje the Duke ofrGjoi«fej ^gaioife 
the Rep>ubKcan9.^ With what sqqcefarifefWSjjpfffv 
formed, I have not found*. *?5siijt>ft 

The iState of Iimooence md faU ^^Mmih^HP) 
i$ tenned by him an op^w ; itii^ mi^mAtWSS^ 
in heroick rhyme, but of which the i^V^^V^gfS^ I^Si 
such as cannot deceptly be j^xhiba^t^pp(th^A^ej] 
Some such production was forese^p ^jK^SilflSS^ 
who writes thus to Milton : . -mBo^ff 1i 

.r ' J ri: ,?)'qO0 

Or if a work so infinite be spann'd* 
' ' Jealous I was lest some less skilful liand ' ' . ' 
•' * (Such as disquiet always what is well, ' ^' t^WO 

> ' .A^dbyill-iinitatingVaiildexcel)^ '» ■ /^^ i'Mtil 

Might hence presume the whole creatiim'fr^y ^ff-oiT i^ 
^ To change in scene^^ and show it in a flay* .J, ^, p. ^j^ 

It is another of his hasty productions ; for the ^^^t 
of hi? im^^gination raised it in a month. . ^. 

^ ,T|ii^ composition is addressed to the Priiac^^i 
Qjf. Modena,.then Duchess of York, iii a str^^^^ 
^ttpry which disgraces genius, and whicjb, it j5j?{ 
^4jp4erful; that any man that knew the meaning j(^: 
j^^f own wprd^ could use without self-detesta^oj^i 
|t,i?j,ap, attempt to mingle earth and heay^.j[)^ 

})rai§ing: h^iman excellence in the langu9^^ ot^ xf^ 

. The .preface contains an apology for h^ici 
verse and poetick licence; by which is ,jf^^ 
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that on which the Duke of Monmouth landed in.the w^t ; i 
IKe inninate4 ^liat thd Constematioti into WHch tJi^ kitfgi3f<^^ 
-^Mi^ H^^^^^e^reik'^i^ i^lrngMm^f it: w^' ^^rmtS^^isn 



vkiVmf VLhdrty i^kenln coutmcting or extending 
witt^sj but the use of bold fictions an*d ambitious 
%ures. . 

' 'THi T^MOn which he gives for printing ^at Tiras 
rid^^^atted can*iot be overpassed : " I was induced 
t&'%ifi^tti!y own 46fence, many handled copies of 
it^hkihg dii^ersed abroad withont my knowledge 
o^ d6hsent> attd' every one gathering new faultSi 
it became at length a libel against me/* These 
copies, as they gathered faults, were apparently 
' manuscript ; and he lived in an age very unlike 
ours, if many hundred copies of fourteen hundred 
Unes were likely to be transcribed. An author has 
a right to print his own works, and need not seek 
an apology in falsehood ; but he that could bear 
to write the dedication felt no pain in writing the 
jii'eface. 

Aureng Zebe (107(5) is a tragedy founded on the 
actions of a. great prince then reigning, but over 
nations not likely to employ their criticks upon the 
f ransactions of the English stage. If he had khoWn 
and disliked his own character, our trade was nbt 
in those times secure from his resentment. ' 'His 
country is at such a distance, that the maniiel*s 
might be safely falsified, and the incidents Sighed | 
for the remoteness of place is remarked, by Racitie, 
to afford the same conveniences to a poet as length 
of time. : i. . ; . 

This play is written in rhyme ; and has the ap- 
peatance of being the most elaborate of all the 
^amas. The personages are imperial i . but ^Ije 
idiatoguenx^ 4^£ten domestiek, i^d Mthm9%%74WP«- 
ceptible of sentiments aocoftiiliodaigd^to ifaaiiltar 




t 

m ietms so dba»)re» that he seeiiifr'^lSraliJ/^t^'Mi 
p^Hi^M ib« >c^k(]!Mi4,'a^; be ssiys^ita^iied to 
iOik'^h^'Il^ tdid it moreplftitily itt his pkfiftc^iUi 
JKMifi^ ; ■^ !E1fe cb6s%n," says feci. ♦' jrou: fc»fert#'llt 
i^fbe- ^fcory 11nglt£^, and nei^t^rfoOfWdiMr Mtl^ 
l^tiiftfiViaor tdo distant from tljeiHi'' *'*'^i 
-ra^t^'LoviB^ or tbe Wocld m^Lok\.{iG^l^ 
m^Myf^ti^d ttpen the storj oC Attkowf MaMA 
43^pkfa, 'he tells us, " is the bnly play i«%etidH^ 
iH^W,'Si^'hm»ei£t'' the ires* were^ ^eii; fov'tbe 
]^{^^^ ''It k by universal consent accottttte«l^(#. 
«^]^6tr if^ch: h« has aitoatted the' ^weslk vee^fim^ 
i^tHS^'^Mykot charaiCtei; bi^t i« haai «^ fiSftA 
#^1^^^^(l4Qy/^houg^ ratber aaoraj th^ «i^«ig^ 
4^P'B|'\$)]Mi»^ thb FiNAaBtiek omApeUmB:te^ 
liA^eiF%i$'4f&£^^^ton;en£l<ed> as laudable a«d im^ 
M4i»^if(i.'^k^0Biduct whiej^ i^fdu^ 9& tigM 
H^ |f^3;^'hiv^ ee&aii£ed. as visiousk. 9adi iim hiA 

^"t^P^SSsf^'pUy the prologue and the ejeAoi^0H 
iSS^^i^'^&llIk^ iif&vt'i^ 4oa»»^ tofiel^s- «ft omP 
lkious>and igoorapt criticist%. jvid tr^tmt wa^fpi*! 
6@6Hi%1iStwr&^ th^ efaWait!!^ cH^-incalentsNlfi ^ 



fift«»e4y» whipb, vafteir. Ijlia third i%I»t,. W^ifWM 
hibited a£^ too indecent for the stage; Wh»t gfft[^ 
pfl^pc^^.^a^ iji,,the piii^tiiift,.«j,tbe atttl^jpays^ 

M^to^pt^ bw^we iff m> m^^k «xpoi9|f)d tJb^ k^^iy 
pprt qp the town." , ;, 

, . <;^4ip*i& (l&}f9d ysi a. trag^y fopmwl ky ^Dity^ 
aif^ l^aii, i» co»juBctkMay &Qm the iwr]^.^^^ 
pb^k^ S^neca^ ai^d CoFH^uilev* Diyden jAW9a4 
tte scenea, and con^Q^d the first s^ud t^^^ :jm|e|^ 

Don SelKksitkta (1690) iar trommoidy ^stoQ^(| 
oif^fa^f the 6f»k w second o£ hi$ dram^(k(k pfif^ai^ 
igp^s. lit is t09^ loog; to* be all acte^f and 1^ 
xjMJjior bbtf^ractersc and iBaiiy incide^te*;* stnd tb#ugi| 
it i% j9o4. wthcut, saUies. qf frantick dignity^ aid 
ia(»^ HQJae ^iMAt loeanisi^ yet^ ais^ it fnaki^ ^p^ 
fHroaohes to th^ posisUiitU^ea q£ sciaj. lijS^. |#4, ]^ 
sMmf cifiwutifmejatsi whicfa teave a 9trong;i9)§fie99i#% j^ 
qffniifum^ li^ng toaittracat att^k^ J^iififitn^ 
djfiim9imfio£^me^ amd thb^ tki9i«jAi|idi^j^^pifjlh, 
sore inserted se.v^fal s^eMa whiich. t)^j)f^^er.^ 
tmd^d fw CMdkk 3 hut whkh, I. supBfBi^^ -iIri^ 
agf» dUi Qot mucih coswabettdy »<d tlw* woi^d i^. 
e»dwa. There ar^^ how^e^ec^ pa»agefik q^ i9W^ 
liNicei iuivei;sa% acknAwle<iged ^ th»i (iijspUfitiaiadi 
the reconciliaticm cS Dw9& &^d, SAhaii^)^..^t]^ 
aiwy* bqe» ad^nired^ r 'i^i ,a 

ThU play wa& fi^it. aicsted in iCQlS!,^ a^Uvr )PQfd<W 
had lor ^c^n^yeaiia- diacQqtique^ d;^a^$l(i$kQ^§^ 

Amphytrion insr aiQWwdy dwiwds^fi-^nkfPjfW^ 
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pearance ; and^ai^; f ihji)k/l6ng><^i^ide^ed[ lb «(^i 

at il^>eca*iohed Mittctd^t related ii&l3iei(S^iittrd^{ti 

and ^Ohtfliv^ly tneirtidtied by Dryd6niii]l y» )^»«iyi^^ 

As'iie came out fr^m tiie repre9eiittttiou,^h0^fllP 

accodted thus by some aii^y strJp[Miij^i-^''Hli(l^>i^ 

b^m left alone wH* a yottng- beaut^Vl I>**)ukb'Wi«* 

ha^^ speftt my time like your Sp^rtkti/^^ *'*"TiMtf^ 

Sfo ,^ lidid Diyden, *^ perhaps istme 5 ^ hm g^«f*l«^ 

1 WV6 to tell you, that 'you are • hb heUol^* - ' ' «ow 

r^Kaug' Arthur (16&1) is another »pfera/flt^^l««^ 

Ilie last work that Drydsen performed ibr' K4p^^ 

©hkrtes, who did not live to see it esihibited^ ^ A9ln 

'iMkM%m>t seem to have been ever htoughl itpiSil 

tJh^itbge^. In the dedication to the Marquis'^sl^ 

lisifi&is, there is a very elegant character of Ohairll^ 

aft)lt'd^ipie^iiig account of his latter life. ^ ' ^Vfbtfti^ 

tlid ^Hsr fluBt bi'ougfat upon the stage, neWs' tiiki 

Ae^tike^c^ Monmouth had landed was fedld 1^ 

^4:h@iM|re ; upon which the company departed 

alld^JJ$t9&dr 'w^s exhibited no more. ' '-^'^ 

tnMi#4ti^dyfftma was Love Triuinphant, a^tb^ 

comedy. In his dedication to the Earl of SlaRshiii^ 

Hg^lAMtktt^^o^'the lo%nes9 of fortune to wMd^^e 

!fts9««itiatMy tedttced biinself, and of wh£cll>Ki 

feaff«S«WaabritO be ■ashamed.*'^ . . n -it.Jran 

X'^tiSk ^y-appeared in 169*.' It is 9Mlto'\Si46 

^Mi6il^ti69s#y. The cotastrdphe, pft)6^Sdfii^ 

* Thb is a mistake. It wassettomiMdk^ fim«fi;'l&ii^' 



From such a numb^B p^\tht#riwl pe<»a>vifc wfflv 

impi^^v^f} j)ia rfoituoe ; «t lea&t, <^«A sucb dSigonc^c 
v^it|^A^c^«1^Utiei»bi!U$t have^et pe^Ktry atxjktflifitoii; 
fttttt/iilrPrydfm-^^tiiae^e draBaa was v«Fy fer fifc>a;(v 
t^at :i{4iver3al aip|>robatiQn wJiucb it hua iKw^obyR 
t9^»isd.^ ni%0 playl^oUse was abhorred by tbe> Pui^ 
t^iia^ land avoided l>y those who deai»d the- ^ia»<i 
r§(C^ x^ aerioi^saess or deceucy. A grnvb Jbwyeg^ 
would have'^ebased hia dignity, and a young ^tfadfist 
i|ro*rf(}lhave ifljpair^d bis credit, by appealing Un 
thos^ mansioos of dis3olute iice0tiou«o^S4 Tim 
pp::Qit9^lpf >th0 theatre^ when so many ciaft^es oflhg) 
p^$>pd^ were deducted from the audien^e^ wief#r>6o|;i 
great; and the poet had, for a long tifo^i^u^fi^ 
sii^e night. The firat that had two nig^MvM 
Sputiiern f and the first that had three ^afrjIVolrilfi 
Xhwe wwe, however, in those days,t artsbiOjP j^ 
proTii3^ a poet's profit, which I>rydenof«?hflaB fjtft 
I^actisef and a play therefore s^do^ipf^d^iQeft 
him more than a hundred pounds, h^y^/tli^rl^ll^VMs 
l^ted gain of the third night, ihe<^^c^p%T3nd 

^ copy, 'Mri J .yhimo:y 

., Alino»t every piece had a, dQdioat^«Vt»g»ttgg 
W^mok eleg^icp .afiid Inxmmcfr^f^mm^M 
neither haughtiness i%or,ai^iQer»c|qi^di]^^,i)^^%gi| 
s^V^fto resist. ]^t lua^^WiWib^yi^rfl^ flsttery 
|9P^cheaj^^. T^tBi:%^fte>iaiWprthii!^ 

To increase itJ^M»fa}fe oiiJm sm^fhJi^k4i^ 
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language, and which he/mh&'laiS{(Hmmdkae(kmiA 
ffmKtBcewtncf< the fidttq^lefr of < iirrithig, fiit^^lilble 
Ut^^imtMikmliB copiomiy a» ^ceaaMM 4uk>ll^ 9jrftf^HMr 
dMMirttttioiis the |^Uek jiidgi^mefltvtiii^^^^^ 
b^etLinucfe impretreid ; and S<«r)fk^ iif^ cM^ili^^ 
Wi( Diydctty rdfttei that he Tagrettad'«ha^biMcsM^ 
o^hi9 owa silstrueiMM,' zftd ^imd/bifiiMadelniMMi^ 
aaA!i(%rf0O skilAtI to 4m easily MclsfiftcT^^ >^-'^^ 
diiElb{ii9oIa9iie^4iad^M«b Pepa«atMi^tl|aiif^ ^tfiiitf 

m^i^^ilE^ somb ^ his vei«e# did no«1tnli^tf«e^ 
'J^^rie&idf a jxiologue w^s^ two guin^a^ 4al};^IMd|^ 
dBfcdd^te^ write doe for Mr. SoutJieni^ bedltm^ltifiteA 
thteim ^ Not/^ said he^ ''^yomg manv i»«i»J otf^iiii^ 
l4QH$at ta ymt^ but the pkyiets have' f^ili^^gef^S» 
iSwiiufceap;^' , ' • ■.■... ^ «: vj 

^anbt;^ he declares^ that in his own Ophiloar hi^ 
gioniiswalrxidk dramtiek^ Ite had) great obnftdaM^ 
in his own feirtiilty ^ fbrhe is. ssod to hal»a^€tiga||f(ii^ 
Iqfieiaidia^at^^ t6 ikrnisb fonr pferfis a year> ' ' 

ojitbia^lijiiiraflib l^Mit ifl» ona jear, l67ft^y be pirilis'- 
liiwiliiilt ito 'ttfwi, i4s8%mtiiNH two pai«»^«F^lii£^ 
6aif^j|0^^d€^^ Marttii Mair^, iMt' 

tl«»^g^e'of Iflfnocence, six complete plays^^^thiW^ 
€dtenty of patfibrmance^ wM^ tbiOttgh dk'J^Hb^l 

skiMKpwi^flidi^ 

* Dr. Johnson in tkis assertion was misM by Lai^baincu 
Only one of these plays appearecf in f6?#. ftoT,wi»€t€lme^dte 
th«atUi^ \«^y llSi#>^t^uqTJM»/afitefti:flSi« ttOWMUtfd^lhi^tte 



Tbiftrtim moAvdiStiffgiiMhed N»tr'<tfrrthi^ nobMtijn^f 
^@ >C)lidce of Qti^fcwgHara attd'fiarlc^^^ 

t]^0 ,AUtlior-oiHu4ibra«<; Martin Cli^rd^^liiti 
l^^i^er^ipiMie^ and cDr^ iSpnity the&i^iid ofOo^htfT 
^tilmi^hs^mx%^ D|:y4en an4iuB frieddiir hoi^hidb 
a^jthe length of tim^, and thd nuittber lof l^asichi^ 
^Ifl^yed Upon this parforman'ce ; in wluch,: thoi^lti 
by some artifice of action it yet keeps p6tof9«ito4«f:r 
tjb;^ stage, it is j^ot posgibk now to fiii4 ^m^^tifS^g 
tJ^ ihight QOt have been writteQ witbtut; jvoiitogg 
4«^i or a confederacy so num^rauft.' * n >m aid «ti 

To adjust the mintite eve»rt;S'«of Jij^r^l^jixUslil^i^d 
mt^oa« and tronblesonie f it ii!iij|ui}M#^d^AdAo 
grfftti^breor of under^^andis^ \mh6ft^ USkpHf^ikd 
vgi^ inquirias whiohrtheare i«^rOOH^^H^9i^]^ 
fffikmg^ iir ia to be^fetchi^ ^^n,|)»0i9i^(fte4S§N«rii 
fdbletfl not always at faaad* ' ■ 'lo ^ihsfej 

yjha Reheargal was pteyed in iSV^^ii^ f^t'md 
repifwe&ted as ridieiiMjif pi^f^lg^ilfril^^^^^ 
of Granada t and Assignatiw, which were not 

rfgnation^ in lOTS; Marriage a-la-mode in the i^fitii^i^ai^riMk^ 
TymmUk L«7», in Idrs. 



/ 
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frftpaiipdi >;-.i:'- i.- ii <;• i>j;^c1 bad noiisdoiqqfi ' 

^aiiiiEDaaig,o«;hu^ 'g&^m» m hav« leliiM^fl^ns^to 

£ 4dsfieoiuit.< Bstyes 'i*mWhi» m§e;md^iSSki^'Hn 

among the women, that a patch iipMiWf^^^rt 
rloc^iddanliir denoted him* i»i : /. 

'xe>q(ritfiar?gaid likewise that Sir Robert Ifewfti:^'%as 
fidDfnde^mesaat. The design was probably to ridfeble 
p/^baireigiling poet, whoever he imght he. ' '^ -^ 
•n-3:>Mudi^ of the personal satire, to iKrhich it might 
oii<t>^d its first Teeeption, is now lost or obseu]%d. 
<>jBajr09i]ii0faably imitated the dress^ and mimicUed 
hiih^ m9pnefl?,:Qf^^Piiyden : the cant Wdrds which' Itre 

so often in his i^outh may be supposed^io hsive 
mMismiJ^Aevds i^ phrases^ or cus^omnry ex- 

fchfPii^(mBA Bsy&9 when he is to write, is bl^i^ed 

umli ipfmg^d ; this, m Lamotte jrelactes ^im^L^ to 
, hhmt jife90d> was tbe^real practioei jo£ the pg^il'*^i 
i.iA ui3jeteowere ot^ier stixAies dn lAe^ iteH^i^Aaloby 
iirjtfhiabtiis^iodj^asi.^rBrfdfieidi; this' debiit&bje^»^en 

rioft !«ing^ Jtkf&l^ is rs&idTlQ' Mvf! a&Q(feld^^< ,:l^:^is- 
^hi:0fiidwt(hf (tiie^ X)iuke;pf lOnnodd^c^h^l^ 
to the rebels while he was toying with a mistress. 
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approbation had been to that time nfii^plqf<|ed. 
f^r^^k?^*wha^i»*i|^lfept^ fii«|)ress 

r*j€»rwd: in.ftri|W»pb tQ WhitahaHi bodi ipbiredld^y 

the ladies of the eouct^ j Now^^^fts thef^^ 
..^metQor M'tb^.Wg^t : tbe ^next m0ii»it iwgliin its 
otf##^ Eochf^ter witbdi^^ biS'pfttrDoage.f i&iseiBarag 
j„frei^9^yje4i Pi^yson^ of his biogpaph^rs, A^jtoebati a 
^^d^^gftP^^AtiCPiitraiy.to tbiat of the t^MOi. (f^4^dtiiaps 
^ j^Wg; tKinable to endure any reputation vbe^tfand 
,^,a^fiPtaij^i height, even wh^n he had himselfewn. 
.. ,tribu^ tQ raise it .i t; 

Neither criticks nor rivals did Df}pdfin>inM9ch 
, lpiisiQhief» unless they gained from his cmraitdnper 
th« power of vexing hito, which his freqisent^msts 
of resentment give reason to suspect* Hetsahii^ys 
, angry at some past» or afraid of some. fiituM cen- 
• sure; but he lessens the ^mart of his^wMmdsbjrdihe 
ba]m of his own approbation^ aud «]idiftvoi;cflto. 
repel .tiie shafts of criticism by oppMing^ot sMild 
0^ adanumtine confidence. i- 't> mt^o og 

: The perpetual accusation prodUoed^^aiiffitjttm 
was that of plagiarism, against wiiich. lie augiviflioat- 
. tempted any vigorous^ defesice j for 4;hpn|^ Hsiwas 
perhaps sometim^^injuricmsiy censarbdv he imuld, 
; tbj? denying part of the charge^ haa^ cronfesliid the 
risest; and, as his iadveirsairies hadrthe-pmoflindfreir 
.w own hands, he, w^i^kntwyiatridtdiliblUf^ 
.. i gainst laotiiidBely kf^iditimtfpetplb 
.' jiti^^nei^lfy pr/JdiixmsPiiqifieiti@^ 
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interest to supprete, and whidi, vaA^u provoked 
by viiidication, few were likely to etamitie. 

llMugfa the life of a writer, from about thirty- 
five to sixty-4hree, may be mppdsed to havebera 
«ttfficientiy busied by the composttion of ^ght- 
and^tweoty pieces for the stage, Dryden found 
room in the same space for many other under- 
takings* 

But how much soever he wrote, he was at least 
once suspetted of writing more ; for, in 1679* a 
paper of vernes, called An Essay on Satire, waa 
tbown about in manuscript ^ by which the Earl of 
Rochester, the Duchess of Portsmouth, and odiers, 
were so much provoked, that, as was supposed (for 
the actors were never discovered), they procured 
Dryden, whom they suspected as the author, to be 
wayl^d and beaten* This incident is mentioned 
by the Duke of Buckinghamshire, the true writer, 
in his Art of Poetry ; where he says of Dryden, 

Tlidiagli prmed and beaten for anotker's rhyinesy 
Hin owa dmervB at great applause sometimes. 

His reputation in time was such^ that his name 
was thought necessary to the success of every 
poetical or literary performance, and therefore be 
was engaged to contribute something, whatever it 
might be, to many publications* He prefixed the 
lifb of Polybius to the trsuislation of Sir Henry 
Sheefrs: and those of Luciian and Hutarch, to 
tereions of their works by different hands. Of 
the English Tacitus he translated the first book ; 
and, if Gordon be credited, translate it from the 
French. Such a charge can hardly be mentioned 
wi^out some degree of indignation ; imt it is not, 



wanted t(|(S,)jjBi-H5)i^]i),j5j^ce9S(fy,tQ tlje Be>H^|,(^j 
nfflf^WWr'il .■••;■ •> : •.■.■•,.., -;:, .--ifl.nu 

-•iferf^8fti*P'fe«ti»;"frP*id,,t«iH>6,,!ff»M>i««S)i 

by the poets of the time, among which ong,,{(jg^ 
^'■,'i^f^f'8WYft''"'**!tece8(iarj',ip,ii}tc(i4HjS;$''S9!io 

tr^joslafjiifj, ,w|t^c/^ ,1T« *en sfrSSe^Wl ft?) tSiit&H 
•iiti'tt rt^ it .^m CTJPJSv I ' W](,it sftpillfi, &i4'Sffiir 

teiJgr/Sja^icilv.yliich ,-n(pst for f!ver|tlj(^3^,.>t„§)0^Q 
^'figW?Sv ft ^PiJdte difficult to.cofji^fjlfelj^^re,,,, 
not.^ibe, power, of .prejudice every, d^y (^Ij^rYj^dvif 
Tiie,.j^»i^wtiy of Joqeon, Sandys, a*?<^,.ljp^dji^,fli 
had fixed the judgement of the nation ; and it was 
not easily believed that a better way. c.Qi44,M,fQtt¥'* 
thjin tljey had talten, though F^nsha>^, .DpnhaM, 
W^ef, and Cowley, had tried to.giye ex'^nBles 
of. W.different practice. . .^n.,,!!™. hnlJooa 

' jSilIdS], Dryden became 3 
by,, uniting politicks with po 
ab^p sati?-e.eailed Absalom an( 
against tlie faction wbicji, b; 
ino^fepment, set the Duke of R 
0f tluspoem^ in which jft 
pligd, tp^ t^ s^pttft, ^f ^^ 
wl^c^,^er^o;:ft everj;.nii^4 

VOL. *_-■'- -Q - ^ j^ 
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my father, an dd bookseller, told me, he had not 
known it equalled but by Sacheverell's trial. 

The reason of this general perusal Addison has 
attempted to derive from the delight which the 
mind feels in the investigation of secrets; and 
thinks that curiosity to decipher the names pro- 
cured readers to the poem. There is no need to 
inquire why those verses were read, which, to all 
the attractions of wit, elegance, and harmony, 
added the co-operation of all the factious passions, 
and filled every mind with triumph or resentment 

It could not be supposed that all the provocation 
^ven by Dry den would be endured without resist- 
ance or reply. Both his person and his party were 
exposed in their turns to the shafts of satire^ which, 
though neither so well pcHnted, nor perhaps so weU 
aimed, undoubtedly drew blood* 

One of these poems is called Dryden's Satire <m 
his Muse : ascribed, though, as Pope says, falsely, 
to Somers, who was afterwards chancellor. The 
poem, whosesoever it was, has much virulence, 
and some spriteliness. The writer tells all the 
ill that he can collect both of Dryden and his 
friends. 

The poem of Absalom and Achitophel had two 
answers, now both forgotten; one called Azaria 
and Hushai ; the other Absalom saiior. Of these 
hostile compositiims, Dryden apparently in^utes 
Absalom senior to Settle, by quoting in his veises 
against him the second line. Azaria and Hushai 
was, as Wood says, imputed to him, though it is 
somewhat unlikely that he should write twice tin 
the same occasion . This is a difficulty which I xa»- 
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not remove, lor waot of a fiakmier knowledge cf 
poetical transsuctions. 

The iBabe year fae publifihEd The Meddi, of which 
"the dubject is a medal struck on Lord SSiaftesbury's 
^BCSLpe from a pro^edution^ by the ignoramus of a 
grand jury of Londonei^s. 

In bodi poems he manntauui the same principles, 
and saov them bodi attached by the same antagonist. 
Elkanah Settle, who had answered Absalom, ap- 
peared with equal courage in opposition to The 
Medal, and published an answer called The Medal 
reversed, mth so ndiuch 8i«n:;es6 in both enanmters, 
that he left the palm doiditful, and (Evaded the 
suffrages of the nation. Sbch are the revdutions 
*of fame, or such is the prevalence of £Mhion, that 
the man, whose works have not yet been thougltt 
to deserve the care of collecting them, who died 
forgotten in an hospital, and whose latter years 
were spent in contriving shows £[)r fairs, and car- 
rying an elegy or qpithalamium, of whidi the be- 
ginning and end were occasionally varied^ but the 
intermediate parts were always the same, to every 
house where there was a funeral or a wediding, 

might with truth have had inscribed upon bisstHfie, 

f 

Here lies the Rival and Antagonist of Dryden. 

Settle was, €or his rebellion, severe]^ chastiA^d 
by Dryden under the.name of Doeg^ in tlie ^oen^d 
rpart of Absalom and Achitophel ; and was perhaps 
for his factious audacity made the city poet, who^ 
annual office was to describe the glories of the 
Mayor's day. Of these bards he was the last, and 
seems not much to have deserved even this d^grge 
of regard, if it was paid to his political opinions : 

A A 
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for he afterwards wrote a panegyrick on the virtues 
of Judge Jefferies ; and what more could have been 
done by. the meanest zealot for prerogative? 

Of translated fragments, or occasional poems, to 
enumerate the titles, or settle the dates, would be 
tedious, with little use. . It may be observed, that, 
as Dryden's genius^ was commonly excited by some 
personal regard, he rarely writes upon a general 
topick. 

Soon after the accession of King James, when 
the design of reconciling the nation to the Church 
of Rome became apparent, and the religion of the 
court gave the only efficacious title to its favours, 
Dryden declared himself a convert to popery. This 
at'any other time might have passed with little cen- 
sure. Sir Kenelm Digby embraced popery; the 
two Reyn^s reciprocally converted one another*; 
and Chillingworth himself was a while so entangled 
in the wilds of controversy, as to retire for quiet 
to an infallible church. If men of argument and 
study can find such difficulties, or such motives, as 
may eiliier unite them to the Church of Rome, or 
detain .thejji in uncertainty, there can be no wonder 
that a man, who perhaps never inquired why he 
was a protestant, should by an artful and expe- 
rienced disputant be made a papist, overborn by 
the sudden violence of new and unexpected argu- 
ments, or deceived by a representation which shows 
only the doubts on one part, and only the evidence 
oh the other. 

* Dr. John Reynolds, who lived temp. Jac. I. was at first a 
zealous papist, and his brother William as earnest a protestant ; 
but by mutual disputation each converted the other. Vide Ful- 
ler's Church History, p. 47. book X. 
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That conversion will always be suspected that 
apparently concurs with interest. He that never 
finds his error till it hinders his progress towards 
wealth or honour, will not be thought to love Truth 
only for herself. Yet it may easily happen that 
information may come at a commodious time ; and, 
as truth and interest are not by any fatal necessity 
at variance, that one may by accident introduce 
the other. When opinions are struggling into po- 
pularity, the arguments by which they are opposed 
or defended become more known ; and he that 
changes his profession would jperhaps have changed 
it before, with the like opportunities of instruction. 
This was the then state of popery ; every artifice 
was used to show it in its fairest form ; and it must 
be owned to be a religion of external appearance 
sufficiently attractive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehensive is like- 
wise an elevated soul, and that whoever is wise is 
also honest. I am willing to believe that Dryden, 
having lemployed his mind, active as it was, upon 
different studies, and filled it, capacious ' as it was, 
with other materials, came unprovided to the con- 
troversy, and wanted rather skill to discover the 
right, than virtue to maintain it. But inquiries 
into the heart are not for man ; we must now leave 
him to his Judge. 

The priests, having strengthened their cause by 
so powerful an adherent, were not long before they 
brought him into action. They engaged him to 
defend the controversial papers found in the strong 
box of Charles the Second ; and, what yet was 
karder, to defend them against Stillingfleet. 

With hopes of promoting popery, he was em- 



I 
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ployed to translate Maimbourg'a History of the 
League ; which he published with a large intro- 
duction. His name is likewise prefixed to the 
English life of Francis Xavier ; but I know not 
that he ever owned himself the translator. Per- 
haps the use of his name was a pious fraud, which 
however seems not to have had much effect ^ for 
neither of the books, I believe, was ever pc^ular. 
' The version of Xavier's life is commended by 
Brown, in a pamphlet not written to flatter ; and 
the occasion of it is said to have been, that the 
Queen, when she solicited a son, made vowa to 
fahn as her tutelary saint. 

He was supposed to have undertaken to translate 
Yarillas's History of Heresies ; and^ when Burnet 
published remarks upon it, to have written an 
Answer ; upon which Burnet makes the following 
observation : 

<* I have been informed from England, that a 
gentleman, who is famous both for poetty and 
several other things, had spent three months in 
translating M. Yarillas's History ; but that, as soon 
as my Ejections appeared, he disccmtinued his 
labour, finding the credit of his author was gone. 
Now, if he thinks it is recovered by his Answer, 
he will perhaps go on with his translation ; and 
this may be, for aught I know, as good an enter* 
tainment for him as the conversation that he had 
set on between the Hinds and Pothers, and all 
the reit^t of animals, for whom M. Varillas may 
serve well enough as an author : and this Imtarj 
and that pcMn are such extraordinary things of 
their kind^ that it will be but suitable to see the 
author of the worst poem become likewise the 



translator of the worst history that the age has 
produced. If his grace and his wit improve both 
proportionably, he will hardly find that he has 
gained much by the change he ha^ made, from 
having no religion, to choose one of the worst. It 
is true, he had somewhat U> sink from in matter of 
wit ; but, as for his morals, it i$ scarcely possible 
for him to grow a worse man than he t¥as. H§ 
has lately wreaked his malice on me for 4poiliiig 
his three months labour ; but in it he has done me 
all the honour that any man can receive from hiin* 
which is to be railed at by him« If I had ill-nature 
enough to prompt me to wish a very bad wish &f 
him, it should be, that he would go on and finish 
his translation. By lliat it will appear, whethw 
the !&igUsh nation, which is the most competent 
judge in this matter, has, upon the seeing our de- 
bate, pronounced in M. Varillas's favour^ or in 
mine. It is true, Mr. D. will suffer a little by it ; 
but at least it will serve to keep him in from other 
extravagances $ and if he gains little honour by 
this work, yet he cannot lose so mudi by it as he 
hM done by his last employment." 

Having probably felt his own inferiority in theo^ 
logical controversy, he was desirous of trying whe- 
ther, by bringing poetry to aid his arguments, he 
might become a more efficacious defender of his 
new profession. To reason in verse was, indeed^ 
one of his powers; but subtilty and harmony, 
united, are still feeble, when oj^osed to truth. 

Actuated therefore by zeal for Rome, or hope of 
fame, he published the Hind and Panther, a poem 
ia which the Church of Rome, %ured by the naiiK:- 
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white Hind, defends her tenets against the Church 
of England, represented by the Panther, a beast 
beautiful, but spotted. 

A fable, which exhibits two bea&ts talking theo- 
logy, appears at once full of absurdity ; and it 
was accordingly ridiculed in the Gity Mouse and 
Country Mouse, a parody, written by Montague, 
afterwards Earl of Halifax, and Prior, who then 
gave the first specimen of his abilities. 
' i The conversion of such a man, at such a time, 
WAS' not likely to pass uncensured. Three dia- 
logues W^e published by the facetious Thomas 
Brown, of which the two first were called Reasons 
of Mf. Bayes*s changing his Religion: and the 
third, the Reasons of Mr. Hains the Player*s Cdh- 
version and Re-conversion. The first was printed 
in 1688, the second not till 1690, the third in 1691. 
The clamour seems to have been long continued, 
and the subject to have strongly fixed the publick 
attention. 

In the two first dialogues Bayes is brought into 
the company of Crites and Eugenius, with whom 
he had formerly debated on dramatick poetry. 
The two talkers in the third are Mr. Bayes and 
Mr. Hains. 

Brown was a man not deficient in literature, nor 
destitute of fancy ; but he seems to have thought 
it the pinnacle of excellence to be a merry JeUouo ; 
and therefore laid out his powers upon small jests 
or gross bufiboneiy ; so that his performances have 
little intrinsick value, and were read only while 
diey were recommended by the novelty of th^ 
ffv^nt that occasioned them- 
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These dialogues are like his other works : what 
sense or knowledge they contain is disgraced by the 
garb in which it is exhibited. One great source of 
pleasure is to call Dryden little Bayes. Ajax, who 
happens to be mentioned, is " he that wore as many 
cow-hides upon his shield as would have furnished 
half the King's army with shoe-leather/' 

Being asked whether he had seen the Hind and 
Panther, Crites answers : " Seen it ! Mr. Bayes ; 
why I can stir nowhere but it pursues me: it 
haunts me worse than a pewter-buttoned serjeant 
does a decayed cit. Sometimes I meet it in a 
band-box, when my laundress brings home my 
linen; sometimes, whether I will or no, it lights 
my pipe at a coffee-house ; sometimes it surprises 
liae in a trunk-maker's shop ; and sometimes it re- 
freshes my memory for me on the backside of a 
Chancery-lane parcel. For your comfort too, Mr. 
Bayes, I have not only seen it, as you may per- 
ceive, but have read it too, and can quote it as 
freely upon occasion as a frugal tradesman can 
quote that noble treatise the Worth of a Penny to 
his extravagant 'prentice, that revels in stewed 
apples and penny custards." 

The whole animation of these compositions arises 
from a profusion of ludicrous and affected compari- 
sons. ** To secure one's chastity,'' says Bayes, 
** little more is necessary than to leave off a corre- 
spondence with the other sex, which, to a wise man, 
is no greater a punishment than it would be to a 
frantick person to forbid seeing The Cheats and 
The Committee ; or for my Lord Mayor and Al- 
dermen to be i»terdicted the sight of The Londoju 
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Cuckcdds/' This is the general strain, and there- 
fore I shall be easily excused the labour of more 
transcription. 

Brown does not wholly forget past transactions : 
*^ You began," says Crites to Bayes, " a very in- 
difierent religion, and have not mended the matter 
in your last choice. It was but reason that your 
Muse, which appeared first in a tyrant's quarrel, 
should employ her last efibrts to justify the usurpa- 
tion of the Hind.'* 

: Next year the nation was summoned to celd[>rate 
the birth of the Prince. Now was the time for 
Dryden to rouse his imagination, and strain his 
voice. Happy days were at hand, and he was will- 
ing to enjoy and diffiise the anticipated blessings. 
He published a poem, filled with predictions of 
greatness and prosperity ; predictions, of which it 
is not necessary to tell how they have been verified. 

A few months passed after these joyful notes, 
and every blossom of Popish Hope was blasted for 
ever by the Revolution. A papist now could be 
no longer laureat. The revenue, which he had en- 
joyed with so much pride and praise, was transferred 
to Shadwell, an old enemy, whom he had formerly 
stigmatised by the name of Og. Dryden could not 
decently complain that he was deposed ; but seemed 
very angry that SUiiadwell succeeded hmi, and has 
therefore celebrated the intruder's inauguration in 
a poem exquisitely satirical, called Mac Flecknoe ; 
of which the Dunciad, as Pope himself dedares, is 
aa imitation, though more extended in its plan, 
and more diversified in its incidents. 

It i&.re^tedby Prior, that Lord Dorset, when as 
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chamberlain he was constrained to ejedt D^ydeti 
from his office, gave him from his oWn purde an 
allowance equal to the salary. This is no roman- 
tick or incredible act of generosity; an hundred a 
year is often enough given to claims less t^ogent by 
men less famed for liberaUty. Yet Dryden always 
represented himself as suffering under a publick; 
imfliction ; and once particularly demands respect 
for the patience with which he endured the loss of 
hijs little fortune. His patron mighty indeed, eiN 
join him to suppress his bounty; but, if be suffered 
nothing, he should not have complained* 

Duiing the short reign of King JameB, he bad 
written nothing for the stage*, being, in his opi-t 
nion, more profitably employed in controversy and 
flattery. Of praise he might perhaps have been leii 
lavish without inecmvenience, for James was never 
said to have much regard for poetry : he was to be 
flattered only by adopting his religion. 

Times were now changed : Dryden was no longer 
the court-poet, and was to loolc back for support 
to his former trade ; and having waited about two 
years, either considering himself aa discounter- 
nanced by the publick, or perhaps expecting <a 
second Revolution, he produced Don Sebastian in 
1 690; and in the next four years four dramas more. 

In 1693 appeared a new version of Juvenal and 
Persius. Of Juvenal he translated the first, thirds 
sixth, tenth, and sixteenth satires ^ and of Persiua 
the whole work. On this occasion he introducol 
his two sons to the puUick, as nurselings of the 

f 

* Albion and Albanius must bowemer h& excepted. 
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Muses. The fourteenth of Juvenal was the work 
of John, and the seventh of (^harles Dryden. He 
prefixed a very ample preface, in the form of a de- 
dication to Lord Dorset ; and there gives an ac- 
count of the design which he had once formed to 
write an epick poem on the actions either of Arthur 
or the Black Prince. He considered the epick as 
necessarily including some kind of supernatural 
agency, and had imagined a new kind of contest 
between the guardan angels of kingdoms, of whom 
he conceived that each might be represented zea- 
lous for his charge, without any intended opposi- 
tion to the purposes of the Supreme Being, of which 
all created minds must in part be ignorant. 

This is the most reasonable scheme of celestial 
interposition that ever was formed. The surprises 
and terrors of enchantments which have succeeded 
to the intrigues and oppositions of Pagan deities, 
afford very striking scenes, and open a vast extent 
to the imagination ; but, as Boileau observes (and 
Boileau will be seldom found mistaken), with this 
incurable defect, that, in a contest between Heaven 
and Hell, we know at the beginning which is to 
prevail; for this reason we follow Rinaldo to the 
enchanted wood with more curiosity than terror. 

In the scheme of Dryden there is one great dif- 
ficulty, which yet he would perhaps have had ad- 
dress enough to surmount. In a war justice can 
be but on one side ; and, to entitle the hero to the 
protection of angels, he must fight in defence of 
indubitable right. Yet some of the celestial beings, 
thus opposed to each other, must have been repre- 
sented as defending guilt. 
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That this poem was never written, is reasonably 
to be lamented. It would doubtless have improve^ 
our numbers, and enlarged our language; and 
might perhaps have contributed by pleasing in- 
structions to rectify our opinions, and purify our 
manners. 

What he required as the indispensable condition 
of such an undertaking, a publick stipend, was not 
likely in these times to be obtained. Riches wece 
not become familiar to us ; nor had the nation yet 
learned to be liberal. 

This plan he charged Blackmore with stealing.} 
" only," says he, "the guardian angels of kingdoms 
were machines too ponderous for him to manage^?? 

In 1694, he began the most laborious and dif^ 
ficult of all his works, the translgition of VirgU ; 
from which he borrowed two months, that he might 
turn Fresnoy's Art of Painting into English prose. 
The preface, which he boasts to have written in 
twelve mornings, exhibits a parallel of poetry and 
painting, with a miscellaneous, collection of critical 
remarks, such as cost a mind stored like his np 
labour to produce them. 

In 1697> he published his version of the worka 
of Virgil ; and, that no opportunity of profit inight 
be lost, dedicated the Pastorals to ihe Lord CliffQtd, 
the Georgicks to the Earl of Chesterfield, and the 
iEneid to the Earl of Mulgrave. This econoniy 
of flattery, at once lavish and discreet, did nojt pass 
without observation. - 1 

This translation was censured by Milbpura^^j.fti 
clergyman, styled, by Pope, " The faire&t ^ carUj 

-3 .' )\a')' 
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ticks/' because he exhibited his own version to be 
compared with that which he condemned. 

His last work was his Fables, published in cod- 
sequence, as is supposed, of a contract now in tii^ 
hands of Mr. Tonson ; by which he obliged him- 
self, in consideration of three hundred pounds, to 
finish for the press ten thousand verses. 

In this volume is comprised the well-knowH ode 
on St. Cecilia's day, which, as appeared by a letter 
communicated to Dr. Birch, he spent a fortni^t 
in composing and correcting. But what is this to 
the patience and diligence of Boileau, whose £qui-^ 
voque, a poem of only three hundred and forty-six 
lines, took from his life eleven months to write it, 
and three years to revise it ? 

Part of his book of Fables is the first Iliad iii 
English, intended as a specimen of a version of the 
whole. Considering into what hands Homer waift 
to fall, the reader cannot but rejoice that his pro- 
ject went no further. 

The time was now at hand which was to^pnt im 
end to all his schemes and labours. On the ^st tf 
May, 1701, having been some time, as lie tells :^^ 
a cripple in his limbs, he died, in Oerard-^treet, of 
a mortification in his leg. 

There is extant a wild story relating* to »i9tDd^:M* 
tious events that happened at his fbti€^li;l, whiei^ 
attfaeend of Cohgreve's Life, by A wiiier^IiktMr 
iibt what credit, are thus related, ai I find the aio^ 
count transferred to a biographical ^ieAmmtf^ 

'** Mt. Dryden dying on the W^Msday m^on- 
ir^, Dr.^Hiomsis Spr^, then Bishop of %< 
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and Dean of Westminster, sent the next day to the 
Lady Elizabeth Howard, Mr. Dryden's widow, that 
he would make a present of the ground, which was 
forty pounds, with all the other Abbey-fees. TTie 
Lord Halifax likewise sent to the Lady Elizabeth^ 
and Mr. Charles Dryden her son, that, if they 
would give him leave to bury Mr. Dryden, he 
would inter him with a gentleman's private funeral, 
and afterwards bestow five hundred pounds on a 
monument in the Abbey 5 which, as they had no 
reason to refuse, they accepted. On the Saturday 
following the company came; the corpse was 
put into a velvet hearse ; and eighteen mourning 
coaches, filled with company, attended. When 
they were just ready to move, the Lord JefFeries, 
son of the Lord Chancellor JefFeries, with some of 
his rakish companions, coming by, asked who^ 
funeral it was : and being told Mr. Dryden 's, Iw 
said, * What, shall Dryden, the greatest honour and 
ornament of the nation, be buried after this private 
manner! No, gentlemen, let all that loved Mr. 
Dryden, and honour his memory, alight and join 
with me in gaining my lady*s consent to Iqt rtife 
have the honour of his interment, which shall be 
after another manner than this ; and I will bestow 
a thousand pounds on a monument in the Abbey for 
him/ The gentlemen in the coaches, T^^oiimom'mg 
of the Bishop of Rochester's favour, nor of thelypr4 
Halifax's generous design (they both hayings out 
of respect to the family, enjoined ' the iLsidgr Sliiz^ 
beth, and her son, to keep their &vourt concealed 
to the world, aad l6t it pass few* ^^ir •own eisp^n^^ 
readily came out of their coaches, and attended 



Lord J^fferies Hp.,^0 .tj^e \^^*f^^^gMd§^ "^^ff^SS 
then sick, vll^ Vepe^^j % ,pp£^^iS£|SffrSt Jj^ 
had befpi?^ §#4,i ^)it^lte,^j)p^fi^^ j^^4§ff,|^ 

feU on his.kn^s, yoyfinSr,n,^Jj^,>0;rift? fJ^B^W/I 
quest Mfas. granted-., T^e restf^the.c^f^pgfiyr^ 
his desira ki^el^d also,; ,and/;|^^,jady;.^.^y?^|)il^ 
a sudden surprise, _ fajpted . away. , . Ag ^o^^ ^o?l^ 
recovered her speech, she cried, Nq%w-\ ,i^nf}\j^» 
gentlemen, replied li£i my lady is yef^ ^|^,|l^g 
says. Go, ^o. She repeated her former j^^Ms^^ 
all her strength, but in V9.ip, for hei? feebler voie 
was lost in their acclamations, of joy jiandtti^rLw 
Jefferies ordered the hearsemen to carr^ the CQ^|^ 
to Mr, Russel's, an undertaker in Cheapsji^^ ^jna 
leg-ve it there till he should send orders for the m- 
balment, which, he added, should be after the xoy^ 
nianner. His directions were obeyed, the cjom^a^ 
d[ispei:sed, and Lady Elizabeth and her son remained 
inconsolable. The next day Mr; Charles Dtydei^^ 
waiteii on /the Lord Halifax and tlie Bishop, to ex,-. 
cuse his mother and himself, by relating the r^e^ 
truth. But neither his Lordship nor the/Bishoj) 
i«(6uld adm^it of any plea : especially the latteii?) whoj 
had the Abbey lighted, the ground opene4, the 
qholr att'end^ng, ;an anthem ready set, and himsettj 
waiting ftjr sometime without any corjjse to bury*; 
The ^^dertaker, after three days* expectatncfc ^ ot 
6r4ers for embalment without receiving any,'wajitea 
on, th^ Lord Jefferies ; who pretending igngf^nca 
of the inatter, turned it off with an in-^atui^edfJesL 
saying, that those who observed the oi^ers^,^9^ 
(fruriteh frolick deserved no J?etter; ihathe re- 
membered nothing at all of it ; and that he-mkrhl 
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do what hg pleased with the corpse. Upon this^ 
the undertaker waited upon the Lady Elizabeth 
and her son, and threatened to bring the corpse 
home, and set it before the door. They desired a 
day's respite, which was granted. Mr. Charles 
Dryden wrote a handsome letter to the Lord Jef- 
feries, who returned it with this cool answer: 
• That he knew nothing of the matter, and would 
be troubled no more about it.' He then addressed 
the Lord Halifax and the Bishop of Rochester, 
who absolutely refused to do any thing in it. In 
this distress Dr. Garth sent for the corpse to the 
College of Physicians, and proposed a funeral by 
subscription, to which himself set a most noble ex- 
ample. At last a day, about three weeks after Mr. 
Dryden's decease, was appointed for the interment. 
Dr. Garth pronounced a fine Latin oration, at the 
College, over the corpse ; which was attended to 
the Abbey by a numerous train of coaches. Wlien 
the fuiieralwas over, Mr. Charles Dryden sent a 
challenge to the Lord Jefferies, who refusing to 
answer it, he sent several others and went often 
himself; but could neither get a letter delivered, 
nor admittance to speak to him ; which so incensed 
him, that he resolved, since his Lordship refused 
to answer him like a gentleman, that he would 
w^tch an opportunity to meet and fight off-hand, 
though with all the rules of honour ; which his 
Lordship hearing, left the town : and Mr. Charles 
Dryden could never have the satisfaction of meet- 
ing him, though he sought it till his death with the 
. utmost application." 

This story I once intended to omit, as it appears 
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with no great evidence ; nor have I met with any 
confirmation, but in a letter of Farquhar j BXid^hfi 
only relates that the funeral of Dryden was tumuU 
tuary and coqfusQi^. 

Supposing the story true, we may remark, that 
the gradual change of manners, though impercep- 
tible in the process, appears great when different 
times, and those not very distant, are • compared. 
If at this time a young drunken lord should int^^r- 
rupt the pompous regularity of a magnificent fune* 
ral, what would be the event, but that he would be. 
justled out of the way, and compelled to be quiet? 
If hQ should thrust himself into an houBe^he would* 
be sent roughly away; atid, what is yet more^to tfee 
honour of the present time> I beUevt that thoise^ 
who had subscribed to the funeral of a man like 
Dryden, would not, for such an accident, have 
withdrawn their contributions f. 

* An earlier account of Dryden's funeral than that, above cited, 
though without the circumstances that preceded it, is given by 
Edward Ward, who in his London Spy, published in I706, re- 
lates, that Xta. the occasion there was a performance of solemn 
mu^i^)^ at the College, and that at the procession, wbich kimself 
i^w, stranding at the end of Chancery-lane, Fleet-street, there n^ 
a concert of hautboys* and trumpets. The day of Dryden's inter- 
ment, he says, was Monday the 1 Sth of May, which, according to 
Johnson, was twelve days after his decease, and shows how long 
his lunef a] was in suspense. Ward knew not that tire expense \it it 
was defrayed by subscription ; but compliments Lord Jefieries fi»r 
so pious an undertaking. He also says, that the clause, of Dryden's 
death, w^s an inflammation in his toe, occasioned by the flesh 
growing over the nail, which being neglected produced a morti- 
fication in his leg. 

t In the Register of the College of Physicians, is the followiiig 
entry: ^^May 3, 1700. Comitiis Censoriis ordinariis. At the 
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He wds biiried among the poets in 'Weatminstef 
Abbey, where, though the Duke of Newcastle hadj 
in ft gei^ral dedication prefixed by Congreve to 
his dramatick works, . accepted thanks for his in^ 
tention of erecting him a monument, he lay lotig 
without distinction, till the Duke of Buckingham- 
sfaii*^ gave him a tablet, inscribed only with the 
name of DRYDEN. 

He married the Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter 
of the Earl of Berkshire, with circumstances, ac-» 
cording to the satire imputed to Lord Somers^ 
not very honourable to either party; by her he had 
three sons, -Charles, John, and Henry. Charles 
was usher of the palace to Pope Clement the Xlth ; 
and visiting England in 1704, was drowned in an 
attempt to swim across the Thames at WindsOT. ' - 

John was author of a comedy called The Hus* 
band his own Cuckold. He is said to have died it 
Rome. Henry entered into some religious Order; 
It is some proof of Dryden's sincerity in his second 
religion, that he taught it to his sons» A roan, 
conscious of hypocritix;al profession in himself, is 
not likely to convert others ; and, as his sons were 
qualified in 1693 to appeal among the translators 
of Juvenal, they must have been taught some re- 
ligion before their father's change. 

Of the person of Dryden I know not any acr 

request (xf sereral persons of quality^ that Mr. Dryden might be 
carried from the College of Physicians to be interred at West- 
minster^ it was unanimously granted by the P^e»dent and Cen- 
sors." 

This entry is not calculated to afford any credit to the narrative 
concerning Lord Jefferies. 

BB 2 
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count : of his mind, the portrait which has B6eii 
left by Congreve, who knew him with great fartii- 
liarity, is i^uch as adds our love of bisf manners to 
our admiration of bis genius. " He was/* we 'are 
told, " of a nature exceedingly humane and com- 
passionate, ready to forgive injuries, and capable 
of a sincere reconciliation with those who had of- 
fended him. His friendship, where he professed' it, 
went beyond his professions. He was of a very 
easy, of very pleasing access; but somewhat slow, 
and, as it were, diffident, in his advances to dtiiers ; 
he had that in nature which abhorred intrusion into 
any society whatever. He was therefore less known, 
and consequently his character became more listbte 
to misapprehensions and misrepresentations : he 
was very modest, and very easily to be discounte- 
nanced in his approaches to his equals or superiors. 
As his reading had been very extensive, so was he 
very happy in a memory tenacious of every thing 
that he had read. He was not more possessed of 
Jcnowledge than he was communicative of it ; but 
th^n his communication was by no means pe- 
dantick, or imposed upon the conversation, but 
jpst such, and went so far as, by the natural tiirn 
of the conversation in which he was engaged, it 
was necessarily promoted or required. He was ex- 
tremely ready and gentle in his correction of the 
' errors of any writer who thought fit to consult hirm, 
. and full as ready and patient to admit the repre- 
hensions of others, in respect of his own oversights 
or mistakes,*' 

;''-1*o3is'ac'count of Congreve nothing can be 
objected but the fondness of friendship j and to 
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hm9 ^cited that fondness in such a mind is no 
49maU degree of.ptaise. The disposition of Pry den, 
^^^yera is shcHjKp iu this chaf ^cter rather as it ex- 
hibiti^d itself ii» curspry coiiversatipn, than as it 
9pj?j:ated on tlje more iipportant parts of life. His 
l^ftq^^bilityand his friendship indeed were solid 
virtues J .but courtesy and gopd-humour are often 
if^^vA with little r^al worth. Since Congreve, 
yHJCiO kn^w hiflfi.vell, has told us no more, the rest 
must be collected fis it can from other testimonies, 
,and particularly from those notices which Drydeh 
Jias very liberally given us of himself. 

The modesty which made him so slow to ad- 
yance, and so easy to be repulsed, was certainly 
np suspicion of deficient merit, or unconsciousness 
pf , his own value : he appears to have known, in 
its whole extent, the dignity of his own character, 
^d to have set a very high value on his own powers 
^pd performances* He probably did not offer his 
ppnv^satipn, because he expected it to be solicited; 
and he retired from a cold reception, not subrilissivis 
l^ut indignant, with such deference of his own great- 
ness as made him unwilling to expose it t6 neglect 
or violation. ' '' v .j(/:b 

His modesty was by no means inconsistent Ayitn 
pstentatiousness j he is diligent enough to remifaii 
the. world of his merit, and expresi^es with Ve^ 
little scruple his high opinion of his own powers; 
but his self-commendations are read without scorn 
or indignation j we allow his claims, and love nis 
frankness. ,, , . ' 

, Tradition, however, has ijot allowed that hii^Lcon- 
fidence in hinpself exempted him from j^alouay.of 
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others. He is accused of envy and insidicASsness $ 
and is particularly charged with inciting Creedi to 
translate Horace, that he might lose the reputation 
which Lucretius had giVen him. 

Of this charge we immediately discover that it 
is merely conjectural ; the purpose was such as no 
man would confess ; and a crime that admits no 
proof, why should we believe ? 

He has been described as magisterially presiding 
over the younger writers, and assuming the distri- 
bution of poetical fame ; but he who excels has a 
right to teach, and he whose judgement is iiicoti- 
testable may without usurpation examine and de- 
cide. 

Congreve represents him as ready to advise and 
instruct; but there is reason to believe that his 
communication was rather useful than entertain- 
ing. He declares of himself that he was, saturnine, 
and not one of those whose spritely sayings di- 
verted company ; and one of his censurers midces 
him say. 

Nor wine nor love could ever tee me gay ; 
To writing bred, I knew not what to say. 

« 

There are men whose powers operate only at 
leisure and in retirement, and whose intellectual 
vigour deserts them in conversation ; whom merri- 
ment confuses, and objection disconcerts ; whose 
bashfulness restrains their exertion, and suf^M 
them not to speak till the time of speaking is 
past ; or whose attention to their own character 
makes them unwilling to utter at hazard what has 
not been considered, and cannot be recalled. 
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. Of Dryden's sluggishness in conversation it is 
vain to search or to guess the cause. He certainly 
ifanted' neither sentiments nor language: his in- 
tellectual treasures were great, though they were 
locked up from his own use. " His thoughts/' 
when he wrote, ^* flowed in upon him so fast^ that 
his only care was which to choose, and which to 
reject.'* Such rapidity of composition naturally 
promises a flow of talk ; yet we must be content 
to bdiieTe what an enemy says of him, when he 
likewise says it of himself. But, whatever was his 
character as a companion, it appears that he lived 
in familiarity with the highest persons of his time. 
It is related by Carte of the Duke of Ormond, 
that he used often to pass a night with Dryden, 
and .those with whom Dryden consorted: who 
they were. Carte has not told, but certainly the 
pdnVivial table at which Ormond sat was not sur-i 
rounded with a plebeian society. He waa indeed 
reproached with boasting of his familiarity with 
the great; and Horace will support him iB the 
opinion, that to please superiors is not the lowest 
kind of merit. 

TTie merit of pleasing must, however, be esti- 
mated by the means. Favour is not always gaited 
by good actions or laudable qualities. Caresses 
and p^erments are often bestowed on the (aux- 
iliaries of vice, the procurers of pleasuiei or<tbe 
flatterers of vanity* Dxyden has nevs^j:^ ^ been 
charged with any personal agency unwoithor' ^ 
a good character: be. abetted vice • and r>v^n2ty. 
only with his pen^ One -of his «iftennesrlha»/iajcu 
cused him of l^wdn^$a in^^hia.cani^^iis^ticmi^^dmt^ 
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i&sKHiiEsatiJoa'wkbont {»rdof be erbd^ed^ >\rliO')Shstt 

iHis wckrks afibrd too many exa0ipl6»t>f difieidiite 

ikentioiMiiiiesS) aaad abject adulation ; btit they iitg9 

fiiobMyf like his mernmenl^ artificial Bmd^^am^ 

etraimod; the effects of study aad nieditatio&> >aod 

Ihs trade ratheir than his pleasure* > r » 

. .Of the mind that can trade in <;(MTiiptioni . and 

ccan deliberately pollute itself with ideai mokeid- 

^C8S> for, the sake of spreading the cc»3ti^ion ia 

^i^ici^y^ I wi^ not to conceal or e:ECiii0e;th&deh 

fpmv.ity*'*-*SuGh degradation ofthedagmtyofg^iu^ 

mxfSsJi, abuse of superlative, abilities,. xtannMil^e \C(m^ 

tamplated but with grief and indignatiatib \ . WSbat 

.qoi3^alation can be had, Dryden has a£|)rdi^'by 

living to repent, and to testify his repentance .,. . 

; Of dramatick immorality he did not wiant' ex- 

jamples among his predecessors, or .companioBs 

xamong his contemporaries : but, in the meamiess 

riand>servUity of hyperbolical adulati<Hi, Ikifow.npt 

: ivt^hether, since the days in which the Rpmaa' em- 

jijperors . were deified, he has been ever equalled 

,:fmoept by Afra Behn in an address to Eleanor 

hGwyn»M When once he has undertaken the task 

; Oiifiprai^e, he no longer retains shame in himself, 

mor supposes it in his patron. Aft many odoii- 

> ftjcotis bodies are observed to diffuse periumes 

' jQnom 1 yiar. fco year, without sensible diminution 

f»«f,bttU^ or weight, he appears never to have im- 

?ijififvert$li^df bis mint of flattery by bis exp^^ses, 

jr)iii9lwteyQrolavi^# He had all tib^ forsas ofexoel* 

'jjl^npft mt^Bi^Qtmii and ^ moral, ;coaK^iiied' in /his 
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iissAtereA oA^ thfe liwro of the day ihe golden shower 
of wit and virtue, he had ready for him, whom he 
'V^hed ta court on the morrow, new wit and virtue 
with another stamp. Of this kind of m^imiess he 
never seems to decline the practice, or lament the 
becessity : he considers the great as entitled to 
encomiastick homage, and brings praise rather as 
h tribute than a gift, more delighted with the fer- 
fility o£ his invention, than mortified by thie pro^- 
istitiitian of his jiidgement. It is indeed not certain,' 
"diat oti these occasions his judgement much re- 
ibelled* against his interest. There are minds which 
easily isink into submission, that look on grandeur 
with undistinguishing revelrence, and discover nb 
tlfefect where there is elevation of rank and'affltl- 
ence of riches. ' 

'With his praises of others and of himself is 
always • intermingled a strain of discontent and 
lamentation, a sullen growl of resentment,' or a 
' querulous murmur of distreiss. His works are 
under-valued, his merit is unrewarded, and **^ he 
^has few thanks to pay his stars thathewasbom 
among Englishmen.** To his criticks he is'some- 
thnes cctfitemptuous, sometimes 'resentful, arid 
sometimes submissive. The writer who thitdcs 
hi^ works formed for duration, mistakes his in- 
terest when he mentions his enemies. He degradfes 
' hifi own dignity by showing that he was ^affected 
-: by their censures, and gives lasting importance 
c to names, which, left to themselves, would vanish 
from feme^hrMce* JVom this prinoit)le Diyden 
did not often dep«t;his= Coiii|)i&itits •a're for the 
; j^eater.^ait ^ei»er9l];>Altoiieldomi|N^ut€^4iii9 page 
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with 9n adverse name. He condescended indeed 
to a. controversy with Settle^ in which he perhaps 
may be considered rather as assaulting than re- 
pelling } and since Settle is sunk into oblivion, his 
libel remains injurious only to himself. 

Among answers to criticks, no poetical attacks, 
qr altercations, are to be included ; they are like 
othf r poems, effusions of genius j produced as mvioh 
to obtain praise as to obviate censure. These Dry- 
den practised, and in these he excelled. 

Of Collier, Blackmore, and Milbourne, he has 
made mention in the Preface of his Fables. To 
the censure of Collier, whose remarks may be rather 
termed admonitions than criticisms, he makes little 
reply ; being, at the age of sixty^eight, attentive to 
better things than the claps of a playhouse. He 
complains of Collier's rudeness, and the " horse- 
play of his raillery;** and asserts, that, " in many 
places he has perverted by his glosses the meaning*' 
of what he censures ; but in other things he con- 
fesses that he is justly taxed j and says, with great 
calmness and candour, " I have pleaded guilty to 
all thoughts or expressions of mine that can be 
truly accused of obscenity, immorality, or pro- 
faneness^ and retract them. If he be my 6nemy, 
let: hina triumph ; if he be my friend, li^ wiU be 
glad of my repentance/* Yet as oar best disposi- 
tiopijf are imperfect, he left standing ia the sai&e 
hpfik a reAf ction on Collier of gre^t aspi^ri^, and 
indeed of more asperity than wit. 
> JRla^ckmore he represents as wadei his enemy by 
the poem of Absalom and; Achitoj^el, which ** he 
thinks ^Uttle bard upon Jii^.fana^^igk pntrwis j** aiwi 
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charges hiin with borrowing th6 plan of his Artiiur 
f5foiti the preface to Juveiral, "though hfe had,'* 
says he, " the baseness not to acknowledge hin 
benefactor, bat instead of it to traduce me in a 
Kbel/' 

The libel in which ]l9ackmore traduced him was 
a Sutire upon Wit ; in which, having lamented the 
exuberance of false wit and the deficiency of true, 
he {H*opos6iB that all wit should be re-coined before 
it is current, and appoints masters of assay who 
shall reject all that is light or debased. 

'Tis true, that when the coarse and worthless dross 
Is purged away, there will be mighty loss : 
Et^ Congreve, Southern, manly Wycherley, 
When thus refined, will grievous si^erers be. 
Into the melting pot when Dryden comes. 
What horrid stench will rise, vhat noisome fumes ! 
How will he shrink, when all his lewd allay. 
And wicked mixture, shall be purged away I 
» 

Thus stands the passage in the last edition j but 
in the original there was an abatement of the cen- 
§ure> beginning thus : 

But what remains will be so pure^ -twill besr 
Th' examination of th« most saTere* 

Blackmore, finding the censure restoted; and 
the civility disregarded, ungenerously omitted the 
softer part. Such variations discover a writer who 
consults his passions more than his virtue ; and it 
may be reasonably supposed that Dryden imputes 
his enmity to its true cause. 

Of Milboume he wrote only in general terms, 
such as are always ready at the call of anger, whether 
just or not : a short extract will be sufficient. *' He 
pretepds a quarrel to me, that I have fallen foul 



upon piiesthood J if 1 have^ Iiam onty-to^dc pv4Q^ 
d£ good piiests, and am afraid \m share of the x^ 
paration wHl ccHoe to littler Let him be sa)49%4 
that he shall never .be abie to force himself upw 
me for ah adversary; I contemn him too mudx Xq 
enter into competition with him^ > 

' ^^ As £qt the rest, of those who have writtea 
against me> they are such scoundrels that they: der 
aemre* not the least notice to be taken of. tl^en^ 
•Bladj:more and Milbourne are only distinguished 
from the crowd by being remembered to their 
infamy*" . ,. 

t'. Dryden indeed discovered, in many of.his wnit- 
ings, an affected and absurd malignity to. priests 
and priesthood, which naturally raised him many 
coaemies, and which was sometimes as unseasonab^ 
resented as it was exerted. Trapp is angry that 
be calls the sacrificer in the Georgicks '^ The Holy 
Butcher:" the translation is not indeed ridiculocMi; 
but Trapp's anger arises from his zeaU not for t}i^ 
author, but the priest ; as if any reproach of thp 
folliea of paganism could be extended to the 

<pr6£uihi$rs> of truth. 

' riDxy^en's ctislike of the priesthood is imputed by 
langl^aiBieb land I think by Brown, to a repulse 

^htdti^ toe suffered when he solicited ordination ; 
but/he; denies, in the preface to his Fables, that li^ 
even jilesigned to enter into the church ; and such 

(ir;d^amlf be would not have' hazarded^ if he coyjld 

,havttf be^ convicted of falsehood. 

. H <Maldvolence to the clergy is seldom at a gre^ 

.distance ftom irreverence of religion, and Drydep 

la£B[)r^ juo J exception to this obaerva^ion. Ifi^ 

jvtritijlgs^^ le&bibit miany passages, which, with'^U 
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the allowance that can be made for chameters and 
occasions, are such as piety trould . not have aiiU 
niitted^, and such as niay vitiate Kght and un- 
principled minds. But there is no reason for sup- 
posing that he disbelifCTed • the religion which. he 
disobeyed. He forgot his duty rather than dis- 
owned it. His tendency to profaneness is the effect 
of levity, negligence, and loose conversation, with 
a desire of accbmmodatin^ himself to the corrap- 
tioh of the times, by venturing to be wicked ftsdSrtr 
tts he durst. When he professed himself a convert 
to popery, he did not pretend to have receivedany 
new conviction of the fundamental doctrines, of 
Christianity. .. 

< The persecution of criticks was not the worgtJof 
\m vexations ; he was^much more disturbed by fake 
importunities of want. His complaints of poverty 
are so frequently repeated, either with the dejection 
4>f weakness sinking in helpless misery, or theati- 
^ignation of 'merit claiming its tribute fnom tmo- 
kind, that it is impossible not to detest the age 
which could impose on such a man the necessity 
of such solicitations, or not to despise the mani whp 
could submit to such solicitations without 'nece*ifity. 
Whether by the world's neglect, or hisowjiini- 
pmdence, I am afraid that the greatest part of ^ins 
life was passed in exigences. Such outcries iwer^ 
surely never uttered but in severe pain.- Of^hiB 
supplies or his expenses no probable e^timatteemi 
now be made. Except the salary of Jtbe iiureat, 
to which King James addedtbe^dffiee >6f/hl«tdrio- 
grapher, perhaps with some additionaleiilolumi^n<is, 
his whole revenue seems tb ba;^e(be6n oasuaSv^d 
it is well known that he<$elfd^d«i» livd^^gall^M^ho 
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Eves by chance. Hope is always liberal ; and they 
that trust her promises make little scruple of re« 
veiling to-day on the profits of the morrow. 

Of his plays the profit was not great ; and oiihe 
produce of his other works very Iktle intdligence 
can be had. By discoursing with the late amiable 
Mr. Tonson, I could not find that any memorials 
of the transactions between his predecessor and 
Dryden had been preserved, except the following 
papers : 

*< I do hereby promise to pay John Dryden, Bsqi 
or order, on the 25th of March, 1 699^ tJie sum 'of 
two hundred and fifty guineas, in consideration of 
ten thousand verses, which the said John Dryden^ 
Esq. is to deliver to me Jacob Ti^son, when 
finished, whereof seven thousand five hundied 
verses, more or less, are already in the said Jacob 
Tonson's possession. And I do hereby farther 
promise, and engage myself, to make up the said 
sum of two hundred and fifty guineas three hun- 
dred pounds sterling to the said John Dryden, 
Esq. his executors, administrators, or assigns, at 
the beginning of the second impression of the said 
ten dtousand verses. 

" In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, this 20th day of March, l69r. 

** Jacob Tonson. 
^^ Sealed and delivered, being 

first duly stampt, pursuant 

to the acts of parliament for 

tibatfe- purpose, in the pre- 

sea&ce of 
^^ iBen. Porliock, 
" Will. Congreve.** 



>* Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonson the i^tett 
of two hundred sixtyteight poundsfifti^en fshiilings^ 
in pursuance of an agreement for ten th^xtii^nd 
verses, to be delivered by me to the said Jacob 
Tonaon, whereof I have already delivered to him 
about seven thousand five hundred^ more or lessy 
be the said Jacob Tonson being obliged to mak^ 
up the foresaid sum of two hundred sixty-^ight. 
pounds fifteen shillings three hundred poun^, at; 
the beginning of the second impression of the fore- 
said ten thousand verses ; • • 

" I say, received by me ^ 

' " John Dryden- : 

• ♦* Witness, Charles Dryden." . i 

Two hundred and fifty guineas^ at 17, 1^. 6<& is 
268/. 15^. . 

It is manifest, from the dates of this contrac^t' 
that it relates to the volume of Fables, which con^ 
tains abput twelve thousand verses, and for whidi 
therefore the payment must have been afteirwdrds^ 
enlarged. 

I have been told of another letter yet remfaining, 
in which he desires Tonson to bring him mciney^ 
to pay for a watch which he had ordered foil his 
son, and which the maker would not leave without 
the price. 

The inevitable consequence of poverty is de* 
pendence. Dryden had probably no recoume in 
his exigences but to his bookseller. The particular 
character of Tonson I do not know ; but the g^ieral 
conduct of traders was much less liberal in those 
times than in our own ; their views were nai^rower. 
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and their manners grosser. To the mercantile 
ruggedness of that race, the delicacy of the poet 
was sometimes exposed. Lord Bolingbroke, who 
in his youth had cultivated poetry, related to Dr. 
King of Oxford, that one day, when he visited 
Dryden, they heard, as they were conversing, an- 
other person entering the house. "This," said 
Dryden, " is Tonson. You will take care not to 
depart before he goes away: for I have not com- 
pleted the sheet which I promised him ; and, if 
you leave me unprotected, I must suffer all the 
rudeness to which his resentment can prompt his 
tongue." 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, besides 
the payment of the bookseller, cannot be known. 
. Mr. Derrick, who consulted some of his relations, 
was informed that his Fables obtained five hundred 
pounds from the Duchess of Ormond ; a present 
not unsuitable to the magnificence of that splendid 
famOy ; and he quotes Moyle, as relating that forty- 
pounds were paid by a musical society for the use 
of Alexander's Feast. 

In those days the economy of government was 
yet unsettled, and the payments of the exchequer 
were dilatory and uncertain ; of this disorder there 
is reason to believe that the laureat sometimes felt 
the effects ; for in one of his prefaces he complains 
of those, who, being intrusted with the distribution 
of the prince's bounty, suffer those that depend 
upon it to languish in penury. 

Of his petty habits or slight amusements, tradi- 
tion has retained little. Of the only two men whom 
I have found to whom he was personally known, 



CPi^l^WiU'is SoSke-hon^, ike ^eKl ^^ kHy 
littffili;)^ .4i$il^0te <^«as iQade to him t dtid th^ <fth6i-^ 
rete|te4 liiai; ■ Us. armed choir jitHtkh iti the imd^ 
hf9<ibr$i( settled 'and piissoriptire' place by the firei' 
WA9: iitftba'summeir pisLcedin the balieony^^aiul that 
fa(9teftll6.4 the two placefi hi^ winter and his summer 
^li^t^r .iThi«dsr all the intelligence whieh his two- 
»u#vivairfi ^aiTorded me. : '> 

» Ofte » of his^ opinioiM will d6 him no honoAr lii ? 
th^p^&seiat s^e^ though ' in hii^ own time,'at iea^t/ 
iB'tjie beginning of it, he was far from haWn^ ^ i* « 
confined to himself. He put great confidence' to ^ 
tbe^prognoslAcations of judicial astrology. In' the 
appendix to the Life of Congrere is a narrative tt^* 
soiae €^ his predictions wonderfully fulfilled^ i h1k¥ 
Iiknownot the writer's m;eans of infdrmati6ili *tft^/ 
character of veracity. That he had the confi^anuq 
tiottft oS the horoscope: in his mind, and conmdBtdA^^ 
thfiim as iAfiueiicing the affaoirs of men, Ue* does 'not i 
forbeitr to hint. ' ^' • • q 

The utmost malice of the stars is past. — 
Now frequent irin^s the happier lights airfotigy ^' 'M ^ ^ A 
Aniil^'WiiMA/Jotw^ from his dafkp(si8opi&Jdd^}'rfn t >/ 
Tho9e weights took off that on Im .pliu^t hjui^t; ! I [) - /( 
Will ffloriously the new-laid works succeed, t . , . ,r ; 

He has elsewhere shown his attention to the 'ptenei-^t 
taiy powers ; and in the preface to 'his 'Fah^jHa'3 o 
et^eayoured obliquely to justify his supev9ft]iibn,io 
by attributing the same to some of :tii«f aaldients|n 
The tetter, added to this nanrativd,/ leaves rpord^dfct 
of his notions or practice. ' ' > ^i.^' ; j* d noil 

So slight and so scanty is the.knowbdgetMJncft I 

VOL. I. c c 
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I have been able ta collect cfencCTuhig the {nivate 
life and domestick manners of a man, whom every 
English generation must mention with reverence 
as a critick and a poet. 



Dryden may be properly co»siderdd>as the father 
of English ^riti^isfti, ad th^ ♦writer who first taught 
u« to determine upon principles the mmt of c^wn- 
position. Of our former poets, the greatest dra- 
matist wrote without rules, conducted through 
life -and nature by a genius that rarely misled, and 
rarely deserted him. Of the rest, those who knew 
the lawsof propriety had neglected to teach them. 

I Two Arts of English Poetry were .written in the 
days of Elizabeth by Webb and Puttenham, from 
which something might be leagued, and a few hinte 
had been given by Jonson and Cowley j but Dhy- 
den*s Essay on Dramatick Poetry was the first 
regular and valuable treatise on the art of writing. 

He who, having formed his opinions in the pre- 
sent age of English literature, turns back to peruse 
this dialogue, will not perhaps find much increase 
of knowledge, or much novelty of instruction j but 
he is to remember that critical principles were then 
in the hands of a few, who had gathered them 
partly from the ancients, and partly from the 
Italians and French. The structure of dramatick 
poems was then not generally understood. Audi- 
ences applauded by instinct ; and poets perhaps 
often pleased by chance. 

A writer who obtains his full purpose loses him- 
self in his own lustre. Of an opinion which is no 
longer doubted, the evidence ceases to fee ex- 
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amined. Of an art universally practised; the first 
teacher is forgotten. Learning once made popular 
is no longer learning; it has the appearance of 
something which we have bestowed upon our- 
selves, as the dew appears to rise from the field 
which it refreshes. 

To judge^.i%}itly of an author, we must trans- 
port ourselves to his timc^ and examine what were 
the wants of his contemporaries, and what were 
his means of supplying them. That which is easy 
at one time was difficult at another. Dryden at 
least imported his science, and gave his country 
what it wanted before; or, rather, he imported 
only the materials, and manufactured them by his 
ow*PL skill. 

The Dialogue on the Drama was one of his first 
essays gf criticism, written when he was yet a 
timorous candidate for reputation, and therefore 
laboured with that diligence which he might allow 
himself somewhat to remit, when his name gave 
sanction to his positions, and his awe of the publick 
was abated, partly by custom, and partly by suc- 
cess. It will not be easy to find, in all the opulence 
of our language, a treatise so artfully variegated 
with successive representations of opposite pro- 
babilities, so enlivened with imagery, so brightened 
with illustrations. His portraits of the English 
dramatists are wrought with great spirit and dili- 
gence. The account of Shakspeare may stand as 
a perpetual model of encomiastiqk criticism ; exact 
without minuteness, and lofty without exaggera- 
tion. The praise lavished by Longinus, on the 
attestation of the heroes of Marathon, by Demo- 

c c 2 
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sthenes, fddeS ^\<ray before it. In ^ few lines is 
exhibited a character, so extensive in its compre- 
hension, and so curious in its limitations, that no- 
thing can be added, diminished, or reformed ; nor 
can the editOTs and sldmirerfil of Shakspeare, in all 
their emulation of reverence, boast of much more 
than of having diffusedand paraphrased this epitome 
of excellence, of having changed Dryden's gold 
for baser metal, of lower value, though of greater 
bulk. 

In this, and in all his other essays on the same 
subject, the criticisni of Dryden is the criticism of 
a poet ; not a dull collection of theorems, nor a 
rude detection of faults, which perhaps the tensor 
was not able to have committed ; but a gay and 
vigorous dissertation, where delight is mingled 
with, instruction, and where the author proves his 
right of judgement by his power of performance. 

The different manner and effect with which 
critical knowledge may be conveyed, was perhaps 
never more clearly exemplified than in the per- 
formances of ftymer and Dryden. It was said of 
a dispute between two mathematicians, " malim 
cum Scaligero errare, quam cum Clavio recte 
sapere ;'* ,that " it was more eligible to go wrong 
with one, than right with the other.*' A tendency 
of the same kind every mind hiust feel at the 
perusal of Dryden*s prefaces and Rymei^'s dis- 
ciourses. With Dryden we are wandering iii quest 
of truth ; whom we find, if we find her at all, drest 
in the graces of elegance j and, if we miss her, the 
labour of the pursuit rewards itself; we are led 
only through fragrance and flowers. Rymer, with- 
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out taking a nearer, take^ a rougher way ; every 
step is to be made through thorps and brambles ; 
and Truth, if we meet her, appears repulsive by 
her mien, and ungraceful by her habit. Dryden's 
criticism has the majesty of a queen ; Rytner's has 
the ferocity of a tyrant. 

As he had studied with great diligence the art 
of Poetry, and enlarged qr rectified his notions, by 
experience perpetually increasing, he had his mind 
stored with principles and observations ; he poured 
out his knowledge with little labour ; for of labour, 
notwithstanding the multiplicity of bis productions, 
there is sufficient reason to suspect that he was not 
a lover. To write con amore^ with fondness for 
the employment, with perpetual touches and re- 
touches, with unwillingness to take leave of his own 
idea, and an unwearied pursuit of unattainable per- 
fection, was, I think, no part of his character. 

His criticism may be considered a? general or 
occasional. In his general precepts, which depend 
upon the nature of things, and the structure of the 
human mind, he may doubtless be safely recom- 
mended to the confidence of the reader ; but his 
occasional and particular positions were sometimes 
interested, sometimes negligent, and sometimes 
capricious. It is not without reason that Trapp, 
quaking of the pr^i^es which he bestows on Pala^ 
oion and Arcite, says, " No vimus judicium Drydeni 
de poeniat^ quodam Chauceri, pulchro sane illo, et 
ikdmoduin laudando, nipiimm quod non modo vere 
epicum sit, sed Iliada eti^m atque u3Sneada a^quet, 
imo superet^ Sed noviinus eodem tejnpore viri 
illius maximi non semper accuratissimas esse cen- 
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suras, nee ad severissimam entices normam ex- 
aetas : illo judice id plerumque optimum est, quod 
nune prae manibus habet, et in quo nune oecu- 
patur." 

He is therefore by no means constant to himself. 
His defence and desertion of dramatick rhyme is 
generally known. Spence, in his remarks on Pope's 
Odyssey, produces what he thinks an unconquer- 
able quotation from Dry den's preface to the-^neid, 
in favour of translating an epick poem into blank 
verse; but he forgets that when his author at- 
tempted the Iliad, some years afterwards, he de- 
parted from his own decision, and translated into 
rhyme. 

When he has any objection to obviate, or any 
licence to defend, he is not very scrupulous about 
what he asserts, nor very cautious, if the present 
purpose be served, not to entangle himself in his 
own sophistries. But when all arts are exhausted, 
like other hunted animals, he sometimes stands at 
bay ; when he cannot disown the grossness of one 
of his plays, he declares that he knows not any law 
that prescribes morality to a comick poet. 

His remarks on ancient or modem writers are 
not always to be trusted. His parallel of the versi- 
fication of Ovid with that of Claudian has been 
very justly censured by Sewel *. His compmson 
of the first line of Virgil with the fii'st of Statins is 
not happier. Virgil, he says, is soft and gentle, 
and would have thought Statins mad, if he had 
heard him thundering out 

Quie superimposito moles geminata colosso* 
* Preface to Ovid's Metamorphoses. 
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Statius perhaps heats himself, as he proceeds, to 
exaggeration somewhat hyperboUcal ; but undoubt- 
edly Virgil would have been too hasty, if he had 
condemned him to straw for one sounding line. 
Ihyden wanted an inst9.nce, and the first that oc- 
curred was imprest into the service. 

What he wishes to say, he says at hazard ; he 
cited Gorbuduc, which he had never seen ; gives 
a false account of Chapman's versification ; and 
discovers, in the preface to his Fables, that he 
translated the first book of the Iliad without know- 
ing what was in the second. 
, It will be difficult to prove that Dryden ever 
made any great advances in literature. As having 
distinguished himself at Westminster under the 
tuition of Busby, who advanced his scholars to a 
height of knowledge very rarely attained in gram- 
mar-schools, he resided afterwards at Cambridge ; 
it is not to be supposed, that his skill in the ancient 
languages was deficient, compared with that of com- 
mon students ; but his scholastick acquisitions seem 
not proportionate to his opportunities and abilities. 
He could not, like Milton or Cowley, have made 
his name illustrious merely by his learning. ,He 
mentions but few books, and those such as lie in 
i^the beaten track of regular study j from which if 
. ever he departs, he is in danger of losing himself 
in unknown regions. 

In his Dialogue on the Drama, he pronounces 
with great confidence that the Latin tragedy pf 
Medea is not Ovid's, because it is not sufficiently 
interesting and pathetick. He might have deter- 
mined the question upon surer evidence ; for it is 
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quoted by Quintilian as the work of Seneca ; and 
the only line which remains in Ovid's play, for one 
line is left us, is not there to be found* There was 
therefore no need of the gravity of cpiyecture, or 
the discussion of plot or sentiment, to find what 
was already known upon higher authority than 
such discussions can ever reach. 

His literature, though not always free from os- 
tentation, will be commonly found either obvious, 
and made his own by the art of dressing it ; or 
superficial, which, by what he gives, shows what 
he wanted; vor erroneous, hastily collected, and 
negligently scattered. 

Yet it cannot be said that his genius is ever 
unprovided of matter, or that hi^ faticy languishes 
iji penury of ideas. His works abound With know- 
ledge, and sparkle with illustrations. There is 
scarcely any science pr faculty that does not supply 
him with occassional ittiag^ and lucky similitudes ; 
every page discovers a mind very widely acquainted 
both with art and nature, and ift full pQss03siQn of 
great stores of intellectual wealth. 0£ him that 
knows much it is natural to suppose that he has 
read with diligence: yet I rather believe that the 
knowledge of Dryden was gleaned from accidental 
intelligence and various conversation, by a quick 
apprehension, a judicious selection, and a happy 
memory, a keen appetite of knowledge, and a pow- 
erful digestion ; by vigilance that permitted ndtlmig 
to pass without notice, and a habit of reflectipn that 
suffered nothing useful to be lost A mind like 
Dryden's, al\rays curious, always active, to which 
evej^ understanding was proud to be associated, 
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and of which every one solicited the regard, by an 
ambitious display of himsel:^ had a more pleasant, 
perhaps a nearer way to knowledge than by the 
silent progress of solitary reading. I do jxot sup-, 
pose that he despised books, or intentionally ne- 
glected them ; but that he was carried out, by the 
impetuosity of his genius, to more vivid and speedy 
instructors ; and that his studies were rather de- 
sultory and fortuitous than constant and systema- 
tical. 

It must be confessed that he scarcely ever appears 
to want book-learning but when he mentions books ; 
and to him may be transferred the praise which he 
gives to his master Charles : 

His conversatiop^ wit, aiu} parted 
His knowledge in the noblest useful arts. 

Were such^ dead authors could not give. 

But habitudes of those that live : 
Who, lighting him, did greater lights receire ; 

He drained from all, and all they knew. 
His apprehensions quick, his judgement true ; 

That the most leam'd with shame confess. 
His knowledge more, his reading only less. 

Of all this, howqver, if the proof be deciiailded, 
I will not undertake to give it ; the atoms of pro- 
bability, of which my opinion has been formed, lie 
scattered over all his works ; and by him who thinks 
the question worth his notice, his works must be 
perused with very plose attention. 

Criticism, either did^ctick or defensive, occupies 
almost all his prose, ^Jtcept those pages which he has 
devoted to his patri>ns ; but none of his prefaces 
were ever thought tedious; They have not the for- 
mality of a settled isityle, in which the first half of 
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the sentence betrays the otben Hie causes are ne- 
ver balanced, nor the periods modelled : every ward 
seems to drop by chance, though it Mis into its 
proper place. Nothing is cold or languid: th^ 
whole is airy, animated, and vigorous^ what is little^ 
is gay ) what is great, is splendid. He may be 
thought to mention himself too frequently; but, 
while he forces himself upon our esteem, we cannot 
refuse him to stand high in his own. Every thing 
is excused by the play of images, and the sprite- 
liness of expression. Though all is easy, nothing 
is feeble ; though all seems careless, there is nothing 
harsh; and though, since his earlier works more 
than a century has passed, they hav^ nothing yet 
uncouth or obsolete. 

He who writes much will not easily escape a 
manner, such a recurrence of particular modes as 
may be easily noted. Dryden is alwayiS another and 
the same ; he does not exhibit a second time the 
same elegances in the same form, nor appears to 
have any art other than that of expressing with 
clearness what he thinks with vigour. His style 
could not easily be imitated, either seriously or lu- 
dicrously; for, being always equable and always 
varied, it has no prominent, or discriminative cha- 
racters. The beauty who is totally free from dis« 
proportion of parts and features cannot be ridiculed 
by an overcharged resemblance. 

From his prose, however, Dryden derives only 
his accidental and secondary praise ; the veneration 
with which his name is pronounced by every cul- 
tivator of English literature, is paid to him as he 
refined the language, improved the sentiments, and 
tuned the numbers of English poetry. 
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After about half a centirry of forced thoughts^ 
aind rugged metre, some advances towards nature 
and harmony had been already made by Waller and 
Denham ; they had shown that long discourses in 
rhyme grew more pleasing when they were broken 
into couplets, and that verse consisted not only in 
the number but the arrangement of syllables. 

But though they did much, who can deny that 
they left much to do ? Their works were not Qiany, 
nor were their minds of very ample comprehension. 
More examples of more modes of composition were 
necessary for the establishment of regularity, and 
the introduction of propriety in word and thought. 

Every language of a learned nation necessarily 
divides itself into diction scholastick and popular, 
grave and familiar, elegant and gross ; and from a 
nice distinction of these different parts arises a great 
part of the beauty of style. But, if we except a 
few minds, the favourites of nature, to whom their 
own original rectitude was in the place of rules, 
this delicacy of selection was little known to our 
authors ; our speech lay before them in a heap of 
confusion ; and every man took for every purpose 
what chance might oflfer him. 

There was therefore before the time of Dryden 
no poetical diction, no system of words at once re- 
fined from the grossness of domestick use, and free 
from the harshness of terms appropriated to par- 
ticular arts. Words too familiar, or too remote, 
defeat the purpose of a poet. From those sounds 
which we hear on small or on coarse occasions, we 
do not easily receive strong impressions, or delight- 
ful images; and words to which we are nearly 
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strangers, whenever they occur, draw that atten- 
tion on themselves which they should transmit to 
things. 

• Those happy combinations of words whiqh distin- 
guish poetry from prose had been rarely attempted : 
We had few elegances or flowers of speech ; the 
roses had not yet been plucked from the bramble, 
or different colours had not been joined to enliven 
one another. 

• It n^ay be doubted whether Waller and Deoham 
could have over-bom the prejudices which had long 
prevailed, and which even then were sheltered by 
the protection of Cowley. The new versification, 
as it was called, may be considered as owing its 
establishment to Dryden ; from whose time it is 
apparent that English poetry has had no tendency 
to relapse to its former savageness. 

The affluence and comprehension of our language 
is very illustriously displayed in our poetical trans* 
lations of Ancient Writers; a work which the 
French seem to relinquish in despair, and which 
we were long unable to perform with dexterity, 
Ben Jonson thought it necessary to copy Horace 
almost word by word ; Feltham, his contemporary 
and adversary, considers itasindispensably requisite 
in a translation to give line for line. It is said that 
Sandys, whom Dryden calls the best versifier of the 
last age, has struggled hard to comprise every book 
in the English Metamorphoses in the same number 
of verses with the original. Holyday had nothing 
in view but to show that he understood his author, 
with so little regard to the grandeur of his diction, 
or the volubility of his numbers, that his nitres can 



hardly be called verses ; they cannot be read witlx- 
out reluctance, nor will the labour always be re- 
warded by understanding them. Cowley saw that 
such copiers were a servile race ; he asserted his 
liberty, and spread his wings so boldly that he left 
his authors. It wis reserved for Dry den to fix the 
limits of poetical liberty, and give us just rules and 
examples of translation. 

When languages are formed upon different prin- 
ciples, it is impossible that the same modes of ex- 
pression should be always elegant in both. While 
they run on together, the closest translation may 
be considered as the best; but when they divaricate, 
each must take its natural course. Where cor- 
respondence cannot be obtained, it is necessary to 
be content with sohaething equivalent. " Transla- 
tion, therefore,*' says Dryden, " is not so loose as 
paraphrase, nor so close as metaphrase.** 

All polished languages have different styles j the 
concise, the diffuse, the lofty, and the humble. In 
the proper choice of style consists the resemblance 
which Dryden principally exacts from the transla- 
tor. He is to exhibit his author's thoughts in such 
a dfess of diction as the author would have given 
them, had his language been English : rugged mag- 
nificence is not to be softened j hyperbolical osten- 
tation is not to be repressed ; nor sententious affec- 
tation to have its point blunted. A translator is to 
be like his author ; it is not his business to excel 
him. 

The reasonableness of these rules seems sufiicient 
fi^r their vindication ; and the effects produced by 
observing them were so happy, that I know not 
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whether they were ever opposed by Sir Edward 
Sherburne, a man whose learning was greater than 
his powers of poetry, and who, being better quali- 
fied to give the meaning than the spirit of Seneca, 
has introduced his version of three tragedies by a 
defence of close translation. The autibfiritycvf Ho- 
race, which the new txanalators cited in deieaace of 
their practice, he has, by a judicioiRi explanation, 
taken fairly from them ; bnt reason wants not Ho- 
race to support it. 

It seldom happens that all the necessary causes 
concur to any great eflfect : will is wanting to power, 
or power to will, or both are impeded by external 
obstructions. The exigences in which Dryden was 
condemned to pass his life are reaBOJ^My supposed 
to have blasted his genius, to have driven out his 
works in a state of immaturity, and to have inter- 
cepted the full-blown elegance which longer growth 
would have supplied. 

Poverty, like other rigid powers, is sometimes 
too hastily accused. If the excellence of Dryd^'s 
works was lessened by his indigence,^ their number 
was increased ; and I know not how it will be 
proved, that if he had written less he would have 
written better j or that indeed he would have un- 
dergone the. toil of an author, if he had not been 
solicited by something more pressing than the love 
of praise. 

But, as is said by his Sebastian, 

What had been^ is unknown; what is^ appears. 

We know that Dryden's several productions were 
so many successive expedients for his support; his 
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plays were therefore often borrowed; and his poems 
were almost all occasional. 

In an occasional performance no height of ex- 
cellence can be expected from any mind, however 
fertile in itself, and however stored with acquisi- 
tions. He whose work is general and arbitrary has 
the choice of his matter, and takes that which his 
inclination and his studies have best qualified him 
to display and decorate. He is at liberty to delay 
his publication till he has satisfied his friends and 
himself, till he has refonned his first thoughts by 
subsequent examination, and polished away those 
faults which the precipitance of ardent composi- 
tion is likely to leave behind it. Virgil is related 
to have poured out a great number of lines in the 
morning, and to have passed the day in reducing 
tihiem to fewer. 

The occasional poet is circumscribed by the nar- 
rowness of his subject. Whatever can happen to 
man has happened so often that little remains for 
fancy or invention. We have been all bom ; we 
have most of us been married ; and so many have 
died before us, that our deaths can supply but few 
materials for a poet In the fate of princes the 
. publick has an interest ; and what happens to tfaem 
. of good or evil, the poets have always considered 
as business for the Muse. But after so many io- 
auguratory gratulations, nuptial hymns, aiid funeral 
dirges, he must be highly fiivoured by nature, or by 
fortune, who says any thing not said before. Even 
war and conquest, however splendid, suggest no 
new images; the triumphant chariot of a victoribus 
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.jpia!f»Tc\iL cm bQ^drnkBd'OvAy with those wnameltis 
that have graced his predecessors. ■ /t'/- :- w/J 
Not only matter but time is wanting. The poem 
must not be delayed till the pccasjoj^ ^ forgotten. 
The lucky moments of auixnateij im^nsrtion can- 
not be attended; elegances and illustrations cannot 

j{>e:i9iijUtipUed by graduial accumulation ; the com- 
piQsiticm must be despatched wlule conversation is 
yet busy, and admiration fresh ; and haste is to be 
made, lest some other event should lay |iold upon 
mankind. 

Occasional con^positions may however secure to 
a writer the praise both of learning and facility; for 

. .they capnot be the efiect of long study, aud must 

'M^' fiurnkhed immediately from the treasuresr of the 
mind. , . ■*!< 

The death of Cromwell was the first publick 
event which called forth Dry den's poetical powers. 
His h^e!:oick stanzas have beauties and defects ; the 
thoughts ^re vigoroiis, and, though not always pro- 
per, show a mind replete with ideas ; the numbers 
are smooth; and the diction, if not altogether cor- 
rect, is elegant and easy. 

Davenant was perhaps at this time his favourite 
author, though Gondibert never appears to have 
been popular ; and from Davenant he leartied to 
please his ear with the stanza of four lines alter- 
nately rhymed. 

Dry den very early formed his versifiaktio94 there 
are in this early production no traces of Donne's 
or Jonson's ruggedness ; but he did not so soon 
free his mittd from the ambition of forced conceits. 
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In his verses on the Restoration, he says' of the 
King's exile, 

He, toss'd by Fate — 
Could taste no sweets of youth's desired age. 
But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 

And afterwards, to show how virtue and wisdom 
are increased by adversity, he makes this remark : 

Well might the ancient poets then confer 
On. Night the honoured name oi counsellor. 
Since, struck with rays of prosperous fortune blind. 
We light alone in dark afflictions find. 

His praise of Monk's dexterity comprises such a 
cluster of thoughts junallied to one another, as will 
not elsewhere be easily found : 

*Twas Monk, whom Providence design'd to loose 
Those real bonds false freedom did impose. 
The blessed saints that watch'd this turning scene 
Did from their stairs with joyful wonder lean. 
To see small clues draw vastest weights along. 
Not in their bulk, but in their order strong. 

Thus pencOs can by one slight touch. restcH'e 

Smiles to .that changed face that wept before. 

With ease such fond chimseras we pursue. 

As fancy frames for fancy to subdue : 

But when ourselves to action we betake. 

It shuns the mint like gold that chymists make. 

How hard was then his task, at once to be 

What in the body natural we see ! 

Man's Architect distinctly did ordain 

The charge of muscles, nerves, and of the brain. 

Through viewless conduits spirits to dispense 

The springs of motion fr<»n the seat of sense : 

'Twas not the hasty product of a day. 

But the well-ripen'd fruit of wise delay. 

VOL. I. ' D D 
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He, like a patient angler, ere he strook, . ^ 
Would let t!iem play awhile upon the took. , ' 
Our healthdil food the stomacfe'lliDours^llius, ^ , 
At first embracing what it' strait' 'Jo^hcriish. .„. 
Wise leaches wiU not rdn ^^CjA^i^ '6\kM&y '' 
While growing pains pronounce the humours crude ; 
' D*alto complaints they wait tqionAein, orf " « ! I 
Till SQioe safe crisis suthori^Q tlidr skill* . '- - i[j>' 

* ■ I * . -^ / 

*He had not yet learned, indeed he never learnect 
well, to forbear the improper use of myt^oloffi- 
Aflter having rewarded the heathen deities for ttieir 



carjB, 

i ... . . , With Alga who the sacred altar »trowj9 ? . • uj lo lOii j I 
To all the sea-gods Charles an offering owes ; 
A bull to thee, Portunus, shall be akun; -^i?,^ oY 
A ram to you, ye Tempests of the Main^ . ' ' 

He tells us, in the language of religion. 

Prayer storm'd the skies, and ravish'd Charles &ofii tjienoe^ 
As heaven itself is took by violence. 

And afterwards mentions one of the m.V^\ 
p^i^ages of Sacred History. , >)iii?^'n>v 

Other conceits there are, too curious t^'bi^'cjtfft^ 
omitted; as. 

For by example most we sinn'd before. 

And, glass-like, clearness mix*d with frailty bo]«. 

^j(^)v fajr he was y^t from thinking it necesfaiyo^j 
ffj^lid If is; sentiments on nature, appears froiq ||j^ 
€ggtfav*ga^GQ of his fictions and hyperboles : ^^g 

en :o J^ lTl»B«^iidi&, that; €fvOT moderation k^ew '^P^tii 

Their straiten'd lungs.— ^ ^ ,r „ . 

^' u <; 
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It ia no lopgci: motion cheats jour view; 
As you pi^et itj. the land approacheth you ^ 
The land r^iurnp> and, in the white it wears 
The marks ^pfpeiutencejiAd sorrow bears. 

4 

• • ■. . ; • ' 

I know not whether this fancy, however little be its 
value, was not borrowed. A French poet read to 
lyialherbe some verses, in which he represents 
iVance as moving out of its place to receive the 
King. " Though this,'* said Malherbe, "was in njj^ 
time, I do not remember it.*' 

His poem on the Coronation has a more even 
tenor of thought. Some lines deserve to be quoted. 



You have already quench'd sedition's brand ; 
And zeal^ that burnt it^ only warms the land ; 
The jealous sects that durst not trust their cause^ 
So far from their own will as to the laws^ 
Him for their umpire and their synod take^ 
And their appeal alone to Caesar make. 



f I 



1j JJjBre iBkay be found one particle of that oi^. 
versification, of which, I believe, in all his yfotk^i 
t^^fQ(i9liot another: • i 

Nor is it duty^ or our hope alone^ 
Creates that joy> but f^jiSXfnution. 

In the verses to the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
tWo years afterwards, is a conceit so hopeless at*tfte^ 
f^i View, that few would have attempted it;* anS^ 
so successfully laboured, that though at lasitrit ^vfes 
the reader more perplexity than pleasure> and seems 
hardly worth the Study that it costd, yet it Aiust be 
valued as a proof of ^' mind at once subtle and com- 
prehensive; 

D D 2 
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In open prospect nodilng boviiAs oure^. 

Until the eartb seems j<nti*d unto the ekf: - 

So in this hemisphere mtt* utmost new 

Is on]y bminded by; our kibg and yqui • . :. V 

Our sight is limited where you are join'd. 

And beyond that no fiirther Hd^ren cm.^ui'U i>T 

So well your virtues do with his a^ee^ . .- ,| 7 ,< [ 

That though your orbs of different greatness be, i* 

Yet both are for each other's use disposed. 

His to enclose, and yours to be enclosed. ' ' ' J^^-^J ->--^t} 

Nor could another in your room hare beep^^ 

Except an emptiness had come between. . , 

The compaxison of the Chancellor to the Indies 

leaves all resemblance too far behind it : 

. ! 

And as the Indies were not found before 
Those rich perfumes which from the happy shore 
The winds upon their balmy wings convey'd. 
Whose guilty sweetness first their world betray 'dj 
So by your counsels we /are brought to view 
" ^ ' ' A new and undiscovered world in you. 

There is another comparison, for there is little 
else in the poem, of which, though j^erhaps it 
cannot be explained into plain prosaick meaning, 
the mind perceives enough to be delighted, and 
readily forgives its obscurity, for its magnificence : 

How* strangely active are the arts of peace^ 

Whose .restless motions less than wars do cease ! 

Peace is not freed from labour^ but from noise ; 

Aud war more force^ but not more pains employs. 

Such is the mighty swiftness of your mind, 
»■•' . > :Tlwtjlib?.^^efiiit% it Jl/w 
J, I ■ ; . . While you so smoothly turn and roll our sphere^ 
.... That rapid motion does but rest appear. » - t ' » 

For as in nature^'s swiftness. With the thrbng i/t;,Mi»| 
, Hi(» ^^f^yifjgorb^vhiieeiffsi&b^me along;! .j, • ^il juJ 
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All semm 9trvee|i<ioi •tli^tdcSMdej' Qj)fe> . ' . 
Moved 1^ the SQiil of Uie g^ne.h^^wonjf s 
So carried op by yowr uAwasurmd ^a^e. 
We rest in peaoe^ smd yet in motion share. 



{ * 



To this'^ooceed four lines, which perhaps afford 
Dryden's first attempt at those penetrating remarks 
on human nature, for which he seems to have been 
peculiarly formed : 

Let envy then those crimes within you see. 
From which the happy never must be free ; 
' - Envy, that does with misery reside, 

* Tlie joy and the revenge of ruin*d pride. ■ • ' 

- i • . ' - , \ 

Into this poem he seems to have collected all his 
powers ; and after this he did not often bring upon 
his anvU such stubborn and unmalleable thoughts ; 
but, as a specimen of his abilities to unite the 
most unsociable matter, he has concluded with lines 
of which I think not myself obliged tP tell the 
naeaning. 

Yet tmimpair'd with labours, or with time. 

Your age but seems to a new youth to dimb. 

Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget. 

And measure change, but share no part of it : ' ' - > , 

And still it shaJl without a weight increase^ 

Like this new year, whose motions never cease. 

For since the glorious course y6a hme-h&f^ 

Is led by Charles, as that is by tlie sun, ^ ^ 

It must both weightless and inunortal proi^e,' 

Because the centre of it is above. 

In the Annus IVfirabiBs he retumed iio the qua- 
train, which from that time 'life tdtaHy 'quitted, 
perhaps from this ^experience of its" ihconS^enience, 
for he complains of its diffiavlty;. TChis. is one of 
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his greatest atteoqrts* H^ had^ Bnbjects «qual to 
his abilities, a grtdt'tiival Wir, and the Fire of 
London. Battles have always been described in 
heroick poetry ; but a sea-fight and artillery had 
yet something of novelty* New arts are long in 
the world before poets describe them j for they 
barrow everything from their predecessors, and 
ccxnmonly derive very little from life. BOileau 
Was the first French writer that had ever h^j<rd44 
in verse the mention of modern war, or th^i^pt$^ 
of gunpowder. We, who are less afraid of novelty, 
had already possession of those dreadful images. 
Waller had described a sea-fight Milton had not 
yet transferred the invention of fire-arms to the 
rebellious angels. 

'' This poem is written with great diligBHcej^et 
does not fully answer the expectation raised BJr 
such subjects and such a writer. With the stanzai 
of Davenant he has sometimes his vein of pajren- 
thesis, and incidental disquisition, and Bto^s his 
narrative for a wise remark. :\ 

The general fault is, that he aflTords more senti- 
ment than description, and does not so muobj im- 
press scenes upon the fancy, as deduce conse- 
quences and make comparisons. 

The initial stanzas have rather too much resem- 
blance to the first lines of Waller's poem o»^the 
war with Spain j perhaps such a beginning is na- 
tural, and could not be avoided without affectation. 
Both Waller and* Dryden might take their hint 
from the poem on the civil war of Rome, "prbem 
jam totum,** &c. 

Of the King collecting his. nayy,|he.s{^y§^.: 



ot li:ti|t''ieats;>MfQ|tei^<sUip.)dbkir S0¥)^ -^.^1 

rii • • f^^}^^.*^^^'^ h^i^ when Proteus blowf, « , j 

Aud so ^ pasttu^e follow tlirough the sea. 

^HftfWfeiddik)* b6'hafd to believe that Drydteti^hM: 
ttiiiteli ihe ttfb fi^ Ihi^ seriousty, and tha^ Corner 
irag btfd added the two lattef in burlei^qiie. WW 
wm^Ad expect the lines that immediately foilowy 
^bh are indeed perhaps indecently hyperbolical^ 
bto certainly in a mode totally different ? ni 

Toaee.thisfleetupoa the ocean rnove^ \.,.^[ 

Angels draw wide the curtains of the skiejs; . ^ , ^,j 
And Heaven^ as if there wanted lights above^ 

' For lapew made two glaring comets rise. '' "'' ^'>{ 

T The description of the attempt at Befg^AsWill 
a^rd a very complete specimen of the d^soriptteoJ) 
in tikis poem : " rtnua 

' ' And now approach'd their fleet from India, fraught ' ' * ^ 
With all the riches of the rising sun : ^ ^* > i Ofli 

And precious sand from southern diBoates br9Ugh$!»y i 9 jn'inn 
. The &tal regions where the war begvfU. . ,.,..<. ^j/JX 

Like hunted castors, conscious of their stof^ in.il] taott) 

, Their w&y-laid wealth to Norway>.cQ^1^ *h§ytfe?JSg^8Siq 

Then first the North's cold bosovi spiijesbfl^^f^f, j-ODnoiir 
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And winter brooded on the eastern spring, ,_ 

' By the rich scent we fbond our perfumed pi^y f,i o^^anld 
Wtidi, flank'd with rocks^ did drae in Cjora^ %/x7; xr./^ 
And round about their murdering catmon lay, . . 

At once to threaten and invite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannpn, and than ^^ockSjiuppre^lijard^, ^^ j ^ ^^^^ 
The English undertake th' unequal war; ^, _^ ^ ^ ^ 

Seven ships alone, by which the port is bai'i^d, ;*^"* *^' ' '^^^l 
Beaege the Indies, and all Oehm&rkdal^^ '^ >'! ' iO 



\ 



These fighJb like t,uf}Mi^s,.l?^t |ijjte lovq^.t^o^ji; ^^ . ^ 

These fain. woi^4 , jk;epp^.i9pd tkm- flj^^r^ . fa}p. ^fW 
And to such heigiht their frautick passion gf;o^s^ 
That Tfhat both jQTie^(b!otK,}if^ard to, de^iffpy : 

Amidst whole heaps of spices liehts a ball. 
And now their odours arm*d agaiiist them fly; 

Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall. 
And some by aromatick splinters die : 

And, though by tempests of the prize bereft, 
-^' In Hearen'^ inclemency some ease we find; 
- / / Our foes we vanquished by our valour left, 
j ] .. . . . ^ud only yielded to the seas and wind* 

'lathis manner is the sublime too often mingled 

with the ridiculous^ The Dutch seek a shelter fer 

ia wealthy fleet: this surely needed no illustration; 

jfet they must fly, not like all the rest of n^adBhd 

*0!n the same occasion, but "like hunted .cast&TS^r 

i«Bdthey might with strict propriety beihujUted^ 

IfCKF - wfe winded them by our noses— 4:heir. pestfmim 

4)0Cmyed them. The husband and theiotidr^ thojugb 

rtifiifpotc dignity than the castor, are images i facto 

domestick to mingle properly with the.bortorsjof 

-wan * T&e^two quatrains that follow are woithy 

oef dap 1 author. ^.| 

niiThei I account of the difierent sensations with 

flwJiiitb theitwd fleets retired, when'the night parted 

them, is one of the fairest flowers of English 

poetry: 

The ddght comes on, we eagei* to pursue 

The combat still, and they ashamed to l^re j . ' 

'Till theiast-'streaks of dying day mtkdrew. 
And doubtfjil i^opnlight did our rage deceive. 

; fltHii^Eiig&^i^eteadt ship resettnds with J4^^ ' 

JSjoA 'loitd applause of their gre»t leHdetr'^ JGeinie ; - j 
In fifflry;dreaLn]iA.ttlJe Dutch* they >stillf4|^tr9y#lj. Uu, 
And, slumbering, smile at the imagined flame. 
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Not so the rtoDacnd fleet, kW, tfredi;Tid*>iie, - 
Stretch'd on their decks, Mke weary dieA'Ke ; ' * 

Faint sweats all down their mighty in6mbe»*'iiin> '' 
(Vast hulks, which little souls but ill ^pply). 

In dreams they fearful precipices tread. 

Or, shipwreck'd, labour to some distant shore : ^ 
Or, in dark churches, walk among the dead ; 

They wake with horror, and dare sleep no more. 

" ■ ' . \ i. 

It is a general rule in poetry, that all appro- 
priated terms of art should be sunk in general ex- 
pressions, because poetry is to speak an uiiiversal 
language* This rule is still stronger with regard 
to arts not liberal, or confined to few, and tH^w- 
fore far removed from common knowledge; < and 
of this kind, certainly, is technical navigation. Yejt 
Dryden was of opinion, that a« sea-fight ought i (to 
be described in the nautical knowledge j , '^ faitoid 
certainly," says he, " as those, who in a logical 
disputation keep to general terms, would hidedti 
fallacy^ so those who do it in poetical description 
would veil their ignorance." , >. ^ .nu>U 

^' Let us then appeal to experience; far byjex- 
perience at last we learn as well what .will ple'^ee 
as what will profit. In the battle^ hi& tcarmfiia^em 
» to have been blown away; but be^^deilafthfein 
liberally in the dock : . ;. .in^jtU 

So here some pick out bullets from the side, ^ -^ ^^-^ ] 

Some drive old okum through each seam.&niiaibiil 

Their left-hand does the oedking^iron ^ide> o;'T 
The rattling maUet with the right they^lilb. '■ f ' 

With boiling pitch another near at hand- 

(From friendly Sweden brou^t) the IseAms inMopk ,- 

Which, well laid o*er, the salt-sea watea w&thstaiid> 
And shAke tliem from the Tifin% beaJtiin dropsii ai 

' '1.. , : .-y 
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Or sear-doth masts with strong iarpawling coats : m > 

, J Xo tnr ^^)if .«^n^u(jb ^tt<» ,4il0|^it8 into th^ wind, 

"^ Ana one below tteir ease or stifbess notes. , 

I ;..,: n .'. .'.. ••' j ;.» -::: , t j-.n: 

I suppose there i3 not oife term which every 
reader does ;Bat wiali away. 

His digression to the original and progress of 
navigation, with his prospect of the advancement 
which it shall receive from the Royal Society, 
^hen newly instituted, may be coiasidered faSlan 
example ^Idom equalled c^ seas(>liabj[e excttndosa 
and artful return. 

One line, however, leaves me discontented ; he 
says, that, by the help of philc^opheril) 






Instructed ships shall sail to qmch coniin^Tf^y 
By which remotest regions are allied>r— 

Which he is constrained to explain in a note " by 
a more exact measure of longitude.'* It had better 
become Dryden's learning and genius to have la- 
boured ftdence into poetry, and have shown, by 
explaining longitude, that verse did not refuse the 
ia^s' 6f philosophy. 

« ' His description of the Fire is painted by resolutfe 
niedltatioh, out of a mind better formed to reason 
thab to feel. The conflagration of a city, with all 
its tumtrltSf of concomitant distress, is one of thb 
iriosl dteadful spectacles which this world can oflfer 
tahumari eyes; yet it seems to raise little emotidft'. 
in the breast of the poet ; he watches the ft&xit^ 
cJittify frbitt street to street, with now a reiSfectft^, 
and 'ii<riv a simile, till at list hie meets thie Kihg'; 
foi^^Hdtti hfe'ifaikes a ^iieech^ kthfer ledi6iW in a 



time so baa}n;va»cl.t^enfaftl(»w»{ag^ thepmgress 

There are, howevei-;in 'thf^^ ^ySages 

that deserve attention V as in the teginritng ; 

Tte dili^nce ottrwdi^'^i^jm^l^^ ;^ 

And luxury, more luie afl^^ Was^ ittffl f > ^ ^ • ■ ' ' ^^"31 

All was the Night^s, and ioi hei^ sHeiit v&ga r;ill 

No.90und the rest of Nature didiiEv^e ' "^^iviin 

In this deep quiet ■ li fbiilw 

i Tt^e expression " All was the Night's'^ te^tdl^fif 
from Seneca, who temarks on Virgil's linei^' f f^iiZQ 

Omnia noctdf erantyplacida compost a quiete, ^^ 

that he might hftvejcoiiduded better,, : J:J^ ^ziivs 



Omnia noctis frantr. 



1 



The following quatrain is vigorous and animated; 

The £:hoats of traitors from the brid^re descend 
With bold fenatick spectres to rejoice ; 
' About the ^re into a dance they bend, / ^ eiJOriOU 
^( : ' And sing their sabbath notes with feebte toSo^. ij^lJJod 

The prediction of the improvements wii^c^ ^fe^fti 
h^ made in the new city is elegant and poetii^, 
a|)d with an event which poets cannot alw^^if bq^l^ p 
hfti^ )been happily verified. The poem yjpppg|u4(^S j 
with a simile that might have better been ^)jtp4i,tf4.|i 

y^Dryden, when he wrote this poem| «eei5^ jtiot^ 
ypt fiijUy to have fprmed his versification, p|\^^§|^ 
h^^tem(rfprQpyie|y.j ^ . . b r. jid o'U ni 

^^^p<^this,tiqaehq ^dicti^dbim 
to the stage^; ,** to whicti)"; sajf? he^ j/*- my^^^iji^,^ 
ngvgf mM# .j^gliflft4 me/Afjiie^ely^^s^ 
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fitable itiarket'fbr potetry: By'Nr^rtting t?ragiidte^4to 

rhyme, he' continued to itiiprove his dictioti atid 

his number^. Accotdlhg to tht opinion of Harte, 

who had studied his worfts with greeit attSnAtm\ 

he settled his principles of versification in I676, 

when he prodiiced the play of Aureng Zeb ; «n& 

according to his own account of the short ti«ife in 

which he wrote Tyrannick Love, and the .Sbite 

of Innocence, he soon obtained the fUU ^ef^VH^ 

^diligence, and added facility to exactness. -i'M>.{ 

^''' Rhyme has been so long banished from th^i^Eh^ 

atre, that we know not its effects upon the pslssiK^i^ 

"of fetil audience ; but it has this eonveliii^c^i ftiat 

^^^ntiences stand more independent on eijch'oth4tf 

and striking'passages are therefore easily ^l^ted 

'&ld 'rietained. Thus the description of Night « in 

^^^' Indian Emperor, and the rise and felioif'^tti. 

'-^^i^fe in the Conquest of Granada, are more fri- 

^ijitetitly repeated than any lines in AU i^r lidt^, 

or Don Sebastian. ' - 

-on 'Yij search his plays for vigorous sallies and'fien- 

"T^ritlpus elegances, or to fix the dates of any Uttle 

pecfes which he wrote by chance, or by solicitation, 

i/i/e^rel'abdur too tedious and minute. t 

''' 'His dramatick labours did not so wholly absorb 

' his' thoughts, but that he promulgated the laws of 

'^fraiislatidii in a preface to the English Epistles of 

" OviA '^ biie of which he translated himself, and an- 

■ itlifet in dbnjunction with the Earl of Mulgrav^: 

^ ' ' ^Absal()ra krid Achitophel is a work so well known, 

that pakicuiar dfifidtsni is stipe^ Ifitbecoh- 

sidered as a.p06m pplitic^'l suad contrqyersial, it will 

be found to comprise all the excellences of which 
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the subject is susceptible ; sacriipoay of ^enei^re^ 
elegance of praise, artful delineation of characters, 
variety and vigour of sentiment^ • happy tu^ns of 
}iinguage, and pleasing harmony of numbers'; and 
all these raised to such a height as can acarcely be 
found in any other English composition. 
. It is not, however, without faults y some lines Are 
inelegant or improper, and too many are irreligi- 
ously licentious. The original structure of tj^e 
poem was defective ; allegories drawn to gre^t 
leQgth will always break ; Charles could not -run 
.eoatinually parallel with David. 

The subject had likewise another inconvenienoe : 
Jt'iadmitted little imagery or description; and a 
, l<M3g poem of mere sentiments easily becomes te- 
dious ; though all the parts are forcible, siXii.evfixy 
U^a^/Q jkindles new rapture, the reader, if not rdi^yjail 
by tl^ interposition of something that spotbe;^ ^^he 
fancrjr, grows weary of admiration, and deferji .^|^e 

. As an approach to the historical tei^ti^ ,w3p ne- 
cessary, the action and catastrophe were nplt i^jt^e 
poet's power ; there is therefore an unple^jgg^^- 

proportion between the l)eginning. a1:^4.^tJ^^',^^/i• 
' ^e are alarmed by a faction formed of ^napji^^cts, 
r, various in their principle, but ^gree;nigjj:\|;^jtj}gir 
:, purpose of mischief, formidably for ihe^if. npfpfilf^^Sy 
,and strong by their support^; whi^e tl^e, !^ij^*s 

friends arc few and weak. The chiefs on e^tfier part 
.are set forth to view ; but .wbe^^ ex^^^i^^ti^ 

the height, the I^i^^ak^^g a;^^^^ . 

Henceforth a* seifes of ftteW'tWiei-b^4a; 8ii hovjhi?. 
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M^o can forbear to think of an enchanted cajstle, 
with a wide moat and loily battlements yf^s of 
marble and gates of brm^ whjich .v^nish^ aloi^nce 
into air, when the destined kni^t blows }li£r>%om 
before it? ' ^ 

In the SQCond part, written by Tate^^ tJtiiere ^ a 
long insertion, which, for its poignancy of satire. 



^^eat force to general principles. Self-love is a 
DU^ prompter. , . i , 

'^xlite Medal, written upon the same principles 
^th 'Aibsalom and Achitophel, but upon a narf pv.er 
^SUf gives less pleasure, though it discovers ^ufu 
w0iiie$ in the writer. The superstructure ^annpt 
^tendt beyond the foundation ; a single chBxsL^^^ 
of fndident cannot furnish as many ideas, as |t s&. 
ries of events, or multiplicity of agents. This poem 
therefore, since time has left it to itself^ is not much 
read, nor perhaps generally understood; yet it 
abounds with touches both of humorous and se- 
rious satire. The picture of a man whose propen- 
sions to mischief are such, that his best actions are 
b^tj ifffii^ty of wickedness, is very skilfhfiy iddli- 
iiCAl)^!! i^d stxon^y coloured : . . loi 

r 

4^'IPowr wiEts Ms afan ; but, thrown from that pretence, ' " .' 
• The wretch tum*d loyal in his own defence, * ' *'^" 

And malice reconciled him to his prince. 
Him^ in the anguish of his soul, he served ; 
Rewarded fester still than he deserred : 
Behold him now exalted into trust; 
His counsels oft convenient, seldpm just; 
£v^n iiiilie'indst sinceire advice he gave. 
He had a grudging still to be a knave. 
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MMe him uneasy In his law^ J^ears, c 

*^' Atl^a^affKttJehdii^tisliecbu**; ' , / " I ' 

« '. And>Bfce'^ife wttekesi'inidchie^^ • ' ' ' '*^ 

M:';TQ^lfi8,^wj^.Waa/iaagi2igfy^lieli^^ . ^ ^ -h 

And rather would be great by wicked meand. » i f . ' : j, I 

* The Threnodia, which, by a term I am ^h^§j 
i&eitlier authorized nor analogical, he calj^ ^u?^ 
gustalis, is not among his happiest P^^diipti^^^^^ 
It's^first and obvious defect i^ the irregularity '<]^}fA 
metre, to which the ears of that age, however^ w§rj^' 
accustomed. What is worse, it has neither; t^M 
ries» rior dignity, it is neither magnificent V^r^Bfg;, 
tHetick. He seems to look rouncl him, for . i^a£^ 
wbicli he cannot find, and what he has he, oistW^^ 
by endeavouring to enlarge them. " He 45»IV hfi 
says, " petrified with grief,'* but the mafbli^ iome- 
times relents, and trickles m a loke. .^ 

' The sons of art all medicines try'd^ " i '' - ^ ^l^ni 

And ^very noMe remedy apjdy'd ; f iOil Ji}noi 

. Witb emulaticm each essay'd ,. rbnuodii 

His utmost skill ; way, more, they prny'd .\ . , ^ ,,^ g^j^^.j^ 
Was never losing game with better conduct pta5r^a. 

r . , . filC.O^ 511018 

He h^ been a little inclined tbftierr4y«S» l^iwl 
fore, upon the prayers of a nation for th^ ^jH*^ 
sovereign ;^^Jior was he sericiua ?oojL|gh, t^^.j^ep 
heathen fables out pf bis relipoii ; > * .. / -;i i 

With him the innumerable crowd of armed prayeri? ^..q 
Knock'd at the gates of heaTen^ and.knock'd ^9U^.^, i 

ThefirH well^eahmgrudejfetitiofsr^^ „ ^^^ .ii/a ni oHsa 
All for his life assail'd tW throne, ^ . -.i 

All would have bribed the skies by. offering i^p^j^^eif aw». 
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So great a tbrong not heaven itself could bar ; 
'Twas almost borne by force m in the giants tear. 
The pray'rs^ at leasts for his repmve, were heard ; 
His deaths like Heeekiah*s^ was deferred: 
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There is throughout the composition a desire of 
splendor without wealth. In the conclusion he 
seems too much pleased with the prospect of the 
new reign to have lamented his old master with 
much sincerity. . 

He did not miscarry iti this attempt for want of 
skill either in lyrick or elegiack poetry. His poem 
on the death of Mrs. Killegrew is undoubtedly the 
nobiest ode that our language ever has produced. 
The first part flows with a torrent of enthusiasm. 
"Fervet immensusque ruit.'* All the stanzas in- 
deed are not equal. An imperial crown cannot be 
oiie continued diamond; the gems must be held 
together by some less valuable matter. 

In his first ode for Cecilia's day, which is lost 
in the splendour of the second, there are passages 
which would have dignified any other poet. The 
first stanza is vigorous and elegant, though the 
word diapason is too technical^ and the rhymes are 
too remote from one another. 

From harmony/ "from heavenly harmony^ 

This universdl Iratde began ; ' ** 

When nature und^riieath a heap of jsirViiig^Ettiltid lHyy ' 
And coiild not hcare her head^ 

The tuneful voice was fteiard from- high, ' * " •" 

Aris^/^fe #oi^tti^'tIead; ' '^^ ' ' * ♦-'T 

Then cold and'h6tl*ktfd'moi«t^lfid^'dit, '-^^ ' ' ^^ 

In order to tlfe^^^SUifrii'feapi- '" ^ • . ^ -; *'-^ '^^ ^^^ 
^ And musicts ptfirfer obey. ' •"^^'" "^ '"' ^'^' '^' ^-^ 
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From hanijg93|,(fraw^v^a^5^.Jtpwj^^ „ t^r,^^ or. 

Through all th^opwBI^^#^tt^{jHjJ^.it r^ ,,, . j> ^ht 
The diapason closing full in man. 

Ihe conclusion IS liJcewise striking ^ but it in- 
cludes aii image so awful in itself, that it can oW^ 
little to poetry : and T could wish the antithesis'^ 
01 mustc/c untuning had found some other plac^. 

I0 lA»:firom48ieqpower of sacred lays .1 ,» i/II 

m . .TJbe 3pWes began to move, . - ; ^ jj^^f^ 

^ ^ And sung the great Creator's praise ' r U 

To all the bless'd above : 

-^' •-.' ' . . • : 1 -.MM'i j>/ji(f()ff 

.. JSo> \fhea the last ^md dreadfid hour , .. a .,,f'r 

This crumbling pageant shall devour^ , • . '1 »> 

The trumpet shall be heard on high^ 

;/''thB d^d shall live, the living «e, -^> ^*'>->^ 

^^^-'And'musidc shall' «ntirne the sScy. . ; ../iO ono 

Of his skill in elegy he ha^ given a gpecin^^n p 
his Eleonora, of which the following lines discover = 
their author : ' r 

' Though ali these rare endowments of the mind ''■ - ' ^'^''' tir^'Ui 
^ Were in a ninn'ow space of life coDinedr * ^ ; <mv>m'v^ Liow 
The figure was with full perfection cfOWJf^^ . * 5 jofjj.yi q^^ 
Though not so large an orb> as truly round : 
As when in glory, through the publick plaoe^ . vf 

The spoils of conquered nations were to pass. 
And but one day for triumph was aUow'd, .,. . , .. ..;Yy 
The consul was constrained his pomp to cav?rd; .. .^^^j^ 
And so the swift procession hurried op, , j. ) ./rii -niT 
That all, though not distinctly, m^ht be sho^n l^^\,p 
So, in the straiten'd bounds of life confined^ ,, rry. 

She gave but glimpses of her glpriovs ipVf4r^ . j ^.,[,^.^ „l 
And multitudes of virtues paas^^s^oflg,^ i:,i,f«/i WA 
Each pressing for^ost in the mighty throngs 

VOL. I. E E 
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Arabitioad to be 96^h, and then mike rMttr 
For greater multitudes tbat were to corae. 
Yet unemploy'd no minute i^lipp'd away ; 
Moments were precious in so sbort a stay* 
The haste of Heaven td bav« het was so great. 
That some were single acts, though each complete;: 
And every act stood ready to repeat. 

This piece, however, is not without its faults j 
thete is so much likeness in the initial comparison, 
that there is no illustration. As a king would be 
lamented, Eleonora was lamented : 

As, when some great and gracious monarch dies^ 

Soft whispers, first, and mournful murmurs, rise 

Among the sad attendiftits, then tfo s&oAd 

Soon gathers voice, and spreads the news around^ 

Through town and country, till the dreadftil blast 

Is blown to distant colonic at last. 

Who then, perhaps, wt^re offeving vows in vktti> 

For his long life, and for his happy reign ; 

So slowly, by degrees, unwilling Fame .. 

Did matchless £leon(»^*s fate proclaim. 

Till publick as the loss the news became. 

This is Utde better than to say in praise of a 
shrub, that it is as greea as a tree ; or of a blx>ok, 
that it waters a garden, as a river waters a c^Hmtcy. 

Dryden confesses that he did not know the lady 
whom he celebrates: the praise being therefore 
inevitably general^ fixes no impressicm upon the 
reader, nor ^cites a^y tendency to love^ nor mufch 
desire of imitation. Knowledge of the isnfaject is 
to the poet what durable tnateiials are to the ar- 
chitect. 

The Religio Laki^ which hart'OWB' ito /title from 
the Religio Medici of ©fowne^ is almost tibe tonly 
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urofk of Dryden which can h^ coumdered a» ii 
voluntary effiision ; in this, therefore, it might h^ 
hoped, that the full effUlgenee of hU genius would 
be found. But unhappily the Bulsgect i$ fatk^f 
Argumentative than poetical) he intenxled only a 
specimen of metrical diBputation : / 

And this unpolisb'd rugged Terse I choee. 
As fittest fo? discourse^ and nearest prose. 

Thiis, however, is a composition of great excel- 
lence in its kind, in which the familiar ia very 
properly diversified with the solemn, and the grave 
with the humorouB ; in which metre has neitha* 
weakened the force, nor clouded the perspicuity 
of argument ; nor will it be easy to find another 
example equally happy in this middle kind of 
writing, which, though projBaick in Bome pauts, 
rises to high poetry in others, and neithef tnwers ' 
to the akies, nor creeps along the ground. 

Of the «ame kmd, or not far disjtant from it, is 
the Hind and Panther, the long'^ of all Dryden's 
original poems ; an allegory intended to cofflpriap 
and to decide tibe x^ntcoversy between the Ko- 
iisiaiiists and Pnotestants. l^e aciieme ^ Ijm work 
18 injudicious and incoi^modious i for wihat caa he 
more absurd than thai one beast should coAinael 
another to rest her faith upon a pope and council ? 
He seems m^ lenou^ ^kitted m the uBual t^picks 
of argument, endeavours to «how ii\e fiecessity of 
an infallible judge^ and xepxoaches the reformers 
* with wjmt 9f unity { but )3 w.€iak e;K)W^ ifi ask, 
why, sinM w^me^Wiik4mt kxk^mx^jl^iw may 
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pot have an infallible judge without knowing 
where ? 

The Hind at one time is afraid to drink at the 
common brook, because she may be worried ; but, 
walking home with the Panther, talks by the way 
of the Nicene Fathers, and at last declares herself 
to be the Catholic Church. 

This absurdity was very properly ridiculed in 
the City Mouse and Country Mouse of Montague 
and Prior ; and in the detection and censure of the 
incongruity of the fiction chiefly consists the value 
of their performance, which, whatever reputation 
it might obtain by the help of temporaiy passions, 
seems, to readers almost a century distant, not 
very forcible or animated. 

Pope, whose judgement was -perhaps a little 
bribed by the subject, used to mention this poem 
as the most correct specimen of Dry den's versi- 
fication. It was indeed written when he had com- 
pletely formed his manner, and may be supposed 
to exhibit, negligence excepted, his deliberate and 
ultimate scheme of metre. 

We may therefore reasonably infer, that he . did 
hot approve the perpetual uniformity which cbn- 
fines the sense to couplets, since he has broken his 
lines in the initial paragraph. 

A milk-white Hind^ immortal and unchanged^ 

Fed on the lawns^ and in the forest ranged : 

Without unspotted^ innocent within^ 

She fear'd no danger^ for she knew no sin. 

Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds^ 

And ScjTthian shafts^ and many winged wounds 



Aim*d at fa^r heart ; was often forced to fLf, 
And doom'd to death, though fiited not to die. 

These lines are lofty, elegant, and musical, npt- 
withstanding the interruption of the pause, of 
which the effect is rather increase of pleasure by 
variety, than offence by ruggedness. 

To the first part it was his intention, he says, 
** to give the majestick turn of heroick poesy j" 
and perhaps he might have executed his design 
not unsuccessfully, had not an opportunity of sa- 
tire, which he cannot forbear, fallen sometimes in 
tis way. The character of a Presbyterian, whos^ 
emblem is the Wolf^ is not very heroically ma- 
jestick: 

More haughty than the retst, the wolfish raoe 

Appear with belly gaunt and fiEunish'd face ; 

Neyer was so deformed a beast of grace. 

His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears^ 

Close clapp'd for shame ; but his rough crest he r^ears^ 

And pricks up his predestinating ears. 

His general character of the other sorts of beastft 
that never go to church, though spritely and keen, 
has, however, not much of heroick poesy: 



These are the chief; to number o'er the rest, - ^^ 
And stand like Adam naming every beast^ 
Were weary work; nor will the Muse despijbj^, ^^ 
A slimy-bom, and sun-begotten tribe,. ,.' ^^^ ^ 

Who, fer from steeples and their sacred sound, ; u^ 
In fields their sullen conventicles found. , 14.? 
These gross, half-animated, lumps J leave ; , . . , y- 
Nor can I think what thoughts they^c^ cpnp^^^er 
But, if ihey think at all, 'tis sure no higher 
Than matter, put in motion, may aspire ; 
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Souls that mn flcitfeo ibiiMiit tkeir Matt of dMy> 
So drossyj 60 dlfltiM« «i« they> 
As would but serve pure bodies for allay ; 
Such flduls h» riiardd produce^ mich beetle thbg9 
A& only buJz to Heaven with ev^inug win^] 
Strike in the dark^ ofiehdiDg but by dianoe ; 
Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance. 
They know no beingy and but hate a name ; 
To them the Hind and Panthfei- are the same. 

One more instance, and that taken from the nar- 
rative part, where tstyle wa^ toore iti his choice, vdll 
show how steadily he kept hi;s refiolutioHi of heroick 
dignity. 

For when the herd^ sufficed^ did late repair 
To ferny heaths and to their forest lair^ 
She made a mannerly excuse to stay^ 
Proffering ^e Hind tb W«it hef h^ the tmy ; 
That^ since llie sky wtis elear> Wn hmt «f Mk 
Might help her to %iegu3e Hie tedkMM Waik. 
With much good^WfA the motioki was etAbtAo^, 
^ T^ diM awfiHe im lh«i)r advemtvi^s ^k : 
Nor had the grateftil Hi^ m ^^ti fe^g6t 
His friend and fellow-sufferer in the plot. 
Yet^ wtoideriBg how •fiatt vlMi ^Ktrr fstf aq^ed. 
Her forehead oloudy aad her cevnt'n^tee tihasged^ 
She thought this hour tfa' occasion would present 
To learn her secret cause of discontent. 
Which well she hoped might be with eas^ redress'd^ 
ConsidertAg W u vreW-tt^ civil iDieast, 
And moi^ )| giend^ewofiian than th^ r^'St. 
After some common talk what yumouirs fsok, 
The l^dy of tfie spotted muff tkieg&n. 

The second and ihitd patts fafe pro^sses to have 
reduced to diction more familiar md mote suitable 
to dispute and conversatu^n ; the ^dSkp^mc^ ifi not, 
however, very ^aisily perceived j tjic first has fe- 
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mSmy afid thci two others have sppqrous, JliBeci* 
The prigmftl incongruity runs through the whoje 5 
* the King ig now Ojesar^ and now the Lioni aiid 
the name Pan is given tp the Supreme Beings 

But whea this constitutional absurdity is for- 
given, the poem must be confessed to be written 
with gre*t smoothness of metre, a wide extent of 
knowledge, and an abundant multiplicity of im^-gesj 
the controversy is embellished with pointed isien- 
tences, diversified by illuiStr^tionsi, ^nd enlivened 
by sftlUeef of invective* Sopie of the facts to which 
allusions are made ^re now become obscure, ©nd 
perhaps there may be many satirical passages little 
understood! 

As it wa^ by its nature ^ work of defiance, a com^ 
position which would natyrally be examined with 
the utmost ecrimony of criticism, it was probably 
laboured with uncommon ^tention, and there are, 
indeed, few negligences in the subordinate partai. 
The oiiginal impropriety, and the sub^equept iii> 
popularity of the subject, added to the ridieulouft- 
yiess of its first elements, has sunk it ii^to n^lect ; 
b^ut it may be usefully studied, as an example o^ 
poetical ratiocination, in which the ai'gument suf- 
fers little from the metre.. 

In the poem on the Birth of the Prince (of Walei^ 
nothing is very remarkable but the e3:orbitant adu- 
lation, and that insensibility of the precipice on 
which the j^ing was then standing, which the 
biiiureat j«ipparently shared with the rest of the 
courtiers. A few months cured him of contro- 
yer^yf dismissed him from court, aiid made him 
again a play-wright and translator 

Of Juvenal there hitd been a translatioa bv Sta- 
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pylton, and another by Holiday ; neither of them 
is very poetical. Stapylton is more smooth ; and 
Holiday's is more esteemed for the learning of his 
notes. A new version was proposed to the poets 
of that time, and undertaken by them in conjunc- 
tion. The main design was conducted by Dryden, 
whose reputation was such that no man was un- 
willing to serve the Muses under him. 

The general character of this translation will be 
given, when it is said to preserve the wit, but to 
want the dignity, of the original. The peculiarily 
of Juvenal is a mixture of gaiety and stateliness^ of 
pointed sentences, and declamatory grandeur.r ^ His 
points have not been neglected ; but his grandeur 
none of the band seemed to consider as necessary 
to be imitated, except Creech, who undertook the 
thirteenth satire. It is therefore perhaps possible 
to give a better representation of that great satirist, 
even in those parts which Dryden himself has tran- 
slated, some passages excepted^ which will never 
be excelled. ^ 

With Juvenal was published Persius, translated 
wholly by Dryden. This work, though like all 
other productions of Dryden it may have shinic^ 
parts, seems to have been written merely for wages, 
in an uniform mediocrity, without any eager en- 
deavour after excellence, or laborious effort of the 

mind* 

There wanders an opinion among the readers of 
poetry, that one of these satires is an exercise of 
the school. Dryden says, that he once translated 
- it at acbool ; but not that he preserved or pubUshed 
the juvenile performancjs. 

Not long afterwards he undertook perhaps the 
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mo^ ardtK)U8 work of its kind, a translation of 
Virgil, for which <he had shown how well he was 
qualiiied by- his version of the PoUio, and two epi- 
sodes, one of Niaus and Euryalus, the other of 
Mezentius .and' Lausus. 

. In the comparison of Homer and Virgil, the dis- 
criminative excellence of Homer is elevation and 
comprehension of thought, And that of Virgil fe 
gtace^ andrspleaidor of diction. The beauties of 
Hoiia^r are therefore diiBeuk to be lost, and those 
0f Virgil difficult to be retained. The massy trunk 
of sentiment-is isafe by its Bolidityy but the fok^dsoms 
of ielooution eaBily drop' xway. The autiior^ having • 
the choice of his own images, selects those which 
he can best adorn; the translator must, at all ha- 
zards, follow his original, and express thoughts 
which perhaps he would not have chosen. » When 
to this primary difficulty is added the inconvenience 
of a language so much inferior in harmony to the 
Latin, it cannot be expected that they who read 
the Georgicks and the ^Eneid should be much de- 
lighted with any version. 

All these obstacles Dry den saw, and all these hte 
determined to encounter. The expectation of Iris 
work was undoubtedly great ; the nation considered 
its honour as interested in the event. One ga*tfe 
him the diflferent editions of his author, another 
helped him in the subordinate parts. The argu- 
ments of the several books wei^e given him by Ad- 
dison* . . . 1 .. »i 

The hopes of the publick were not disappohited. 
He pToduced, says Pope, ** the most MtJbte i^Ad 
spirited translation that I know iA any language. 
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It certainly excelled whatever had appeared in 
EngUsh, and appears to have satisfied his friends, 
and, for the most part, to have silenced his enemies. 
Milboume, indeed, a clergyman, attacked it ; bnt 
his outrages seem to be ebullitions of a mind agi-r 
tated by stronger resentment than bad poetry can 
excite, and previously resolved not to be pleased. 
His criticism extends only to the Preface, Pas^ 
torals, and Georgicks j and, as he professes to give 
his antagonist an opportunity of reprisal, he has 
added his own version of the first and fourth Pas- 
torals, and the first Georgick, The world has for^ 
'gotten his book ; but, since his attempt haa given 
him a place in literary history, I will presence a 
specimen of his criticism, by inserting his xemaiics 
on the invocation before the first Georgick, and of 
his poetry, by annexing his own version. 

Ver. 1. 
*' What makes a plenteous harvest, when to turn 
The fruitful soil, and when to sow the com. 

It's unlucky J they say, to stumble at the threshold: 
but what has vl plenteous harvest to do here ? Virgil 
would not pretend to prescribe rules for that which 
depends not on the husbandman* s cara, but the dis^ 
position of Heaven altogether* Indeed, the plenteous 
crop depends somewhat on the good method qftilL 
age ; and where the lamd^s ill-manur'd, tlie cpra, 
without a miracle, can be but indi§brent ; but the 
harvest may be goody which is its properest epitiiet, 
£ho' the hmhandman^s skill were never so indifferent 
The ne:xt sentence is too Uteraly and "when to pbm^ 
had been Virgil's meaning, and intelligifaie to everj 



body ; and *when to sow the com^ is a needless ad- 
ditmi. 

Ver. S. 
The care of sheep, of oxeD^ and of kine^ . 
Aikl when to feld the lainbej and sheer the Bwtne^ 

would as well have fallen under the cura bounij qui 
cultus hahendo sit pecorij as Mr. D*s deduction of 
particulars. 

Ver. 5. 
The birth and genius of the frugal bee 
I sing^ Maecenas^ and I ttiiig to thee. 

But where did experientia ever signify Urth and 
genius ? or what ground was there for such di,Jigure 
in this place? How much more manly is Mr. 
Ogylby*s version ! 

What makes rich grounds, in what celestial signs 
'Tis good to plough, and marry elms with vines ; 
What best fits cattle, what with sheep agrees. 
And several arts improving frugal bees ; 
I sing» Maecevas* 

Which four liaes, tho* faulty enough, are yet much 
more to the purpose than Mr. D*s six* 

From fields and mcniataiiifl to my song repair. 

For patrium linquens nemus, saltusque Lyccei 

Very well explained ! 

Ver. 2S, 24iw 
Inventor Pallas, of the fattening oil. 
Thou founder of the pfeagh, a*d ploughman's toil ! 

Written as if these had been Pallas^s invention. 
The ploughman* s toiFs imp6rti«ent. 
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Ver. 25. 
-The shroud-like cypres^— — 



Why shroud-Uke ? Is a cypress^ pulled up by the 
roots^ which the sculpture in the last Eclogue fills 
Silvanus^s hand with, so very like a shroud ? Or 
did not Mr. D. think of that kind of cypress us'd 
often for scarves and hathands at funerals formerly, 
or for xvidows* vailSy &c. ? if so, 'twas a deep, good 



thought 



Ver. 26. 

That wear 



The royal honours^ and increase the year. 

What's meant by increasing the year ? Did the gods 
or goddesses add more months^ or days, or hours^ 
to it ? Or how can arva tueri signify to wear rured 
honours ? Is this to translate, or abuse an author ? 
The next couplet is borrowed from Ogylby, I sup- 
pose, because less to the purpose than ordinary. 

Ver. 33. 
The patron of the worlds and Rome's peculiar guard. 

Idle, and none of Virgil's, no more than the sense 
of the precedent couplet; so again, he interpolates 
Virgil with that and the round circle of the year to 
guide powerful of blessings, which thou ^reafst 
around ; a ridiculous Latinism, and an impertinent 
addition ; indeed the whole period is but one pieee 
of absurdity and nonsense, as those who lay it witt 
the original must find. . * 



Ver. 42, 43. 
And NeptUA^ shall resign the fasces of the sea. 

Was he consul of^^Sktatof there?^ ' ^ 
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And watry virgins for thy bed shall strive. 

Both absurd interpolations. 

Ver. 47, 48. 
Where in the void of Heaven a place is free. 
Ah happy D ■ n , were that place /or thee ! 

But where is that void? Or, what does our trans- 
lator mean by it ? He knows what Ovid says God 
did to prevent such a void in Heaven; perhaps 
this was then forgotten: but Virgil talks more 
sensibly. 

Ver. 49. 
The scorpion ready to receive thy laws. 

No, he would not then have gotten out of his ivajf 
so fast. 

Ver. 56. 
Though Proserpine a£[ects her silent seat. 

What made her then so angry with Ascalaphus, for 
preventing her return? She was now mus'd to 
Patience under the determinations of Fate j rather 
ih^xifond of her residence. 

Ver. 61, 62, 6s, 
Pity the poet's and the ploughman's cares^ 
Interest thy greatness in our mean affairs^ 
And use thyself betimes to hear our prayers. 

Which is such a wretched perversion of Virgins 
noble thought as Vicars would have blush'd at ; but 
Mr. Ogylby makes us some amends, by his better 
lines: 

O wheresoe'er thou art^ from thence incline^ 
And grant assistance in my bold design ! 
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Pity^ with m*^ poor hmlMttidiBea't tdhin. 

And now, as if translated^ hear our prayers. 

This is sensey and to the purpose : the other, poor 
mistaken stuff?* 

Such were the strictures of Milboume, who found 
few abettors^ and of whom it may be reasonably 
imagined, that many who favoured his design were 
ashamed of his insolence. 

When admiration had subsided, the translation 
was more coolly examined, and found, like all 
others, to be sometimes erroneous, and sometimes 
licentious. Those who could find faidts^ thought 
they could avoid them ; and Dr. Brady attempted 
in blank verse a translation of the ^Eneid, which, 
when dragged into the world, did not live long 
enough to cry. I have never seen it ; but that 
such a version tbere iiK, et ka» been, perhaps some 
old catalogue informed me. 

With not much better success, Trapp, when his 
Tra,^edy and his Prelections had given him re- 
putation, attempted another blank version of the 
^neid ; to which, notwithstanding the slight re- 
gard with which it was treated, he had afterwards 
perseverance enough to add the Eclogues and 
Georgicks. His book may <^nlinue in existence 
as long as it is the clandestine refuge of school- 
boys. 

Since the English ear has been accustomed to the 
mellifluence of Pope's numbers, and the diction of 
poefa-y ha^ become mbre splendid, new attempts 
havie beel^ mads to< (^aMteOie Vifagil^ miA all his 



to contend with Dryd^* 1 wUi not engage myself 
in an invidious comparison^ by opposing on^ pass- 
age to another ^ a work of which there would be 
tio endj and which might be often offensive without 
use. 

It is not by comparing line with line that the 
merit of great works is to be estimated^ but by their 
general effects and ultimate r^ult. It is easy to 
iiote a weak line> and write one more vigorous in 
its place ; to find a happiness of expression in the 
original) and transplant it by force into the version : 
but what is given to llie parts may be subducted 
from the whole, and the reader may be weary, 
though the critick may commend. Works of ima- 
gination excel by their allurement and delight ; by 
their power of attracting and detaining the at*- 
tention« That book is good in vain, which the 
reader throws away. He only is the master, who 
keeps the mind in pleasing captivity ; whose pages 
are perused with eagerness, and in hope of new 
pleasure are peruined again $ a^d whose c6iiclusion 
i$ perceived with an eye <£ ^sorrow, «ucfe "as th^ 
traveller casts upon departing day. 

By his proportion of this predomination I will 
c<maent that Dryden should be tried ; of this, 
which, in opposition to rea^son, makes Ariosto the 
darling and the pride of Italy ; of this, which, in 
defiance of criticism, continues Shakspearie the &0^ 
vereignofthedrdma. 

His last work was his Fables, in which h^ gave 
us the first example of a mode of writing, which 
the Italians caii tej^^immtpy .a ifeKovMis* ^ M- 
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the old poem of Boiardo has been new- dressed by 
Domenichi and Befni. The works of Chaucer, 
upon which this kind of rejuvenescence has been 
bestowed by Dryden, require Uttle criticism. The 
tale of the Cock seems hardly worth revival ; and 
the story of Palamon and Arcite, containing an 
action unsuitable to the times in which it is placed, 
can hardly be suffered to pass without censure of 
the hyperbolical commendation which Dryden has 
given it in the general Preface, and in a poetical 
Dedication, a piece where his original fondness of 
remote conceits seems to have revived. 

Of the three pieces* borrowed from Boccace, 
Sigismunda may be defended by the celebrity of 
the story. Theodore and Honoria, though it con- 
tains not much moral, yet afforded opportunities 
of striking description. And Cymon was formerly 
a tale of such reputation, that at the . revival of 
letters it was translated into Latin by one of the 
Beroalds. 

Whatever subjects employed his pen, he was still 
improving our measures and embellishing our lan- 
guage. 

In this volume are interspersed some short ori- 
ginal poems, which, with his prologues, epilogues, 
and songs, may be comprised in Congreive*s re- 
mark, that even those, if he had written nothing 
else, would have entitled him to the praise of ex- 
cellence in his kind. 

One composition must however be distinguished. 
The Ode to St. Cecilia's Day, perhaps the last ef- 
fort of his poetry, has been always considered as 
exhibiting the highest flight of fancy, and the ex- 
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Iwtest ninety of »t. Thii is allowed to stand itith- 
out a rivdl. If indeed there is any excellence 
beyond it, in some other of Dryden's works that 
excellence must be found. Compared with the 
ode on KilUgrew, it may be pronounced perhaps 
superior in the whole, but without any single part 
equal to tiie first stanza of the other. 

It is 3Jud to have cost Dryden a fortnight's la- 
bour ; but it does not want its negligences ;■ aome 
of the lines are withcrtit coirespondfent rh^es ; a 
defect which I heter detected but after an acquaint- 
:utee (^ many years, and which the enthusiasin of 
the writef might hinder him from perceiving. 

His l^t stanza has less emotion than the former ; 
but it it not less elegant in the diction. The cori- 
diusibn is vicious ; the mostck 6f Timotheus, whidh 
raised a mortal to ike skies, had Only a metaphoric^tl 
j)6wer^ that of CeciUsi which e&ieoj an angel dawn, 
had a real effect: the croiwn therefore could noi 
reworiably be divided. 

In a general survey of Dryden's labour^, he ap- 
pear^ to ha:ve a mind Vfery comprehensive by na- 
ture, and much enriched with acquired knowledge. 
His ebmpositions are the effects of a vigorous ge- 
mtfs operating upon large materials. 

The pdwer that predoiiinated in his intellectual 
*perdtions was rather strong reason thari quick sensi- 
bilhy. Upota all occasions that were presented, he 
studied rather than fel^ 
not such as nature enfo; 
plies. With the simple 
arthey spring separate i 
ntbch acqtuainted ; and s 

VOL. t. F F 
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as they are complicated by the various relations of 
society, and confused in the tumults and agitations 
of life. 

What he says of love may contribute to the ex- 
planation of his character : 

Lo7e various minds does variously inspire : 
It stirs in gentle bosoms gentle fire^ 
Like that of incense on the altar laid : 
But raging flames tempestuous souls invade ; 
A fire which every windy passion blows. 
With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. 

Dryden's was not one of the gentle bosoms : Love, 
as it subsists in itself, with no tendency but to the 
person loved, and wishing only for correspondent 
kindness ; such Love as shuts out all other interest, 
the Love of the Golden Age, was too soft and 
subtle to put his faculties in motion. He hardly 
conceived it but in its turbulent effervescence with 
some other desires ; when it was enflamed by ri- 
valry, or obstructed by difficulties ; when it invi- 
gorated ambition, or exasperated revenge. 

He is therefore, with all his variety of excellence, 
not often pathetick ; and had so little sensibility of 
the power of effiisions purely natural, that he did 
not esteem them in others. Simplicity gave him 
no pleasure ; and for the first part of his life he 
looked on Otway with contempt, though at last, 
indeed very late, he confessed that in his play there 
was Nature, which is the chief beauty. 

We do not always know our own motives. I am 
not certain whether it was not rather the difficulty 
which he found in exhibiting the genuine operations 
of the heart than a servile submission to an inju- 
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dicious audience, that filled his plays with false 
magnificence. It was necessary to fix attention ; 
and the mind can be captivated only by recollection, 
or by curiosity ; by reviving natural sentiments, or 
impressing new appearances of things : sentences 
were readier at his call than images ; he could 
more easily fill the ear with splendid novelty than 
awaken those ideas that slumber in the heart. 

The favourite exercise of his mind was ratiocina- 
tion ; and, that argument might not be too soon at 
an end, he delighted to talk of liberty and necessity, 
destiny and contingence ; these he discusses in the 
language of the school with so much profundity, 
that the terms which he uses are not always under- 
stood. It is indeed learning, but learning out of 
place* 

When once he had engaged himself in disputa- 
tion, thoughts flowed in on either side: he was 
now no longer at a loss ; he had always objections 
and solutions at command ; " verbaque provisam 
rem** — ^give him matter for his verse, and he finds 
without difficulty verse for his matter. 

In comedy, for which he professes himself not 
naturally qualified, the mirth which he excites will 
perhaps not be found so much to arise from any 
original humour, or peculiarity of character nicely 
distinguished and diligently pursued, as from inci- 
dents and circumstances, artifices and. surprises ; 
from jests of action rather than of sentiment. What 
lie had of humorous or passionate, he seems to have 
had not from nature, but from other poets ; if not 
always as a plagiary, at least as an imitator. 

Next to argument, his delight was in wild and 
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daring sallies of sentiment, in the irregular and 
eccentrick violence of wit. He delighted to tread 
upon the brink of meaning, where light and dark- 
ness begin to mingle ; to approach the precipice 
of absurdity, and hover over the abyss of unideal 
vacancy. This inclination sometimes produced 
nonsense, which he knew ; as. 

Move swiftly^ Sxm, and fly a lover's pace. 
Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy race, 

Amamel flies 
To guard thee fir<»n the demons of the air ; 
My flaming sword above them to display. 
All keen, and ground upon the edge of day. 

And sometimes it issued in absurdities, of which 
perhaps he was not conscious : 

Then we upon our orb's last verge shall go. 

And see the ocean leaning on the sky; 
From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know. 

And on the lunar world securely pry. 

These lines have no meaning ; but may we not 
say, in imitation of Cowley on another book, 

'Tis so like sense 'twill serve the turn as well? 

This endeavour after the grand and the new 
produced many sentiments either great or bulky, 
and many images either just or splendid : 

I am as free as Nature first made man. 
Ere the base laws of servitude began. 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

— 'Tis but because the living death ne'er knew. 
They fear to prove it as^ thing that's new: 
Let me th' experiment before you try, 
I'll show you first liow easy 'tis to die. 
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-i-There with a forest of their dartg he strove. 
And stood like Capaneus defying Jove, 
With his broad sword the boldest beating down. 
While Fate grew pale lest he should win the town. 
And tum*d the iron leaves of his dark book 
To make new dooms, or mend what it mistook. 

—•I beg no pity for this mouldering day ; 

For if you give it bUrial, there it takes 

Possession of your earth ; 

If burnt, and scatter'd in the air, the winds 

That strew my dust difdise my royalty. 

And spread me o*er your clime ; for where one atom 

Of mine shall light, know there Sebastian reigns. 

Of these quotations the two first may be allowed 
to be great, the two latter only tumid. 

Of such selection there is no end. I will add 
only a few more passages; of which the first, 
though it may perhaps be quite clear in prose, is 
not too obscure for poetry, as the meaning that it 
has is noble : 

No, there is a necessity in Fate, 
Why still the brave bold man is fortunate ; 
He keeps his object ever full in sight ; 
And that assurance holds him firm and right ; 
True, 'tis a narrow way that leads to bliss. 
But right before there is no precipice ; 
Fear makes men look aside, and so their footing miss. 

Of the images which the two following citations 
afford, the first is elegant, the second magnificent ; 
whether either be just, let the reader judge : 

What precious drops are these. 
Which silently each other's track pursue. 
Bright as young diamonds in their in&nt dew? 
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•^Resign your castle- 



— Enter, brave fiir ; for, when you speak the word. 
The gates shall open of their own accord; 
The genius of the place its lord shall meet. 
And bow its towery forehead at your feet. 

These bursts of extravagance Dryden calls the 
" Dalilahs** of the theatre ; and owns that many 
noisy lines of Maximin and Almanzor call out for 
vengeance upon him : " but I knew," says he, 
" that they were bad enough to please, even when 
I wrote them.'* There is surely reason to suspect 
that he pleased himself as well as his audience ; 
and that these, like the harlots of other men, had 
his love, though not his approbation. 

He had sometimes faults of a less generous and 
splendid kind. He makes, like almost all other 
poets, very frequent use of mythology, and some- 
times connects religion and fable too closely with- 
out distinction. 

He descends to display his knowledge with 
pedantick ostentation; as when, in translating 
Virgil, he says, " tack to the larboard*' — and 
" veer starboard ;" and talks, in another work, of 
" virtue spooning before the wind." — His vanity 
now and then betrays his ignorance : 

They Nature's king through Nature's opticks view'd; 
Reversed, they view'd him lessen'd to their eyes. 

He had heard of reversing a telescope, and un- 
luckily reverses the object. 

He is sometimes unexpectedly mean. When he 
describes the Supreme Being as moved by prayer 
to stop the Fire of London, what is his expression? 
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A hollow crystal pyramid he takes^ 

In firmamental waters dipp'd abore^ 
Of this a broad extinguisher he makes^ 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry strove. 

When he describes the Last Day, and the decisive 
tribunal, he intermingles this image : 

When rattling bones together fly. 
From the four quarters of the sky. 

It was indeed never in his power to resist the 
temptation of a jest. In his Elegy on Cromwell: 

No sooner was the Frenchman's cause embraced. 
Than the light Monsieur the grave Don outweigh'd; 
His fortune tum*d the scale — ^ 

He had a vanity, unworthy of his. abilities^ to 
show, as may be suspected, the rank of the com- 
pany with whom he lived, by the use of French 
words, which had then crept into conversation j 
such asjraicheur for coolnesSyJbugtce for turbulence, 
and a few morfe, none of which the language has 
incorporated or retained. They continue only 
where they stood first, perpetual warnings to future 
innovators. 

These are his faults of affectation ; his faults of 
negligence are beyond recital. Such is the un- 
evenness of his compositions, that ten lines are 
seldom found together without something of which 
the reader is ashamed. Dryden was no rigid 
judge of his own pages ; he seldom struggled after 
supreme excellence, but snatched in haste what 
was within his reach ; and when he could content 
others, was himself contented. He did not keep 
present to his mind an idea of pure perfection j 
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nor compare his Works^ such ^s they were, with 
what they might be made. He knew to whom 
he should be opposed. He had more musick 
than Waller, more vigour than Denham, and more 
nature than Cowley ; and from his contemporaries 
he was in no danger. Standing therefore in the 
highest place, he had no care to rise by contend- 
ing with himself; but, whil^ ther^ was no name 
above his owp, was willing to enjoy fame on the 
easiest terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he thought 
sufficient, he did not stop to make better; and 
allowed himself to leave many parts unfinished, in 
confidence that the good lines would overbalance 
the bad. What he bad onc^ written, he dismissed 
from his thoughts ; and I believe there is no exr 
ample to be found of any correction op improve- 
ment made by him after publication. The hastinesf^ 
of his productions might be the efiJBct of necessity j 
but his subsequent neglect could hardly have my 
other cause than impatience of study. 

What can be said of his versification will be 
little more than a dilatation of the prajise giv^^^ it 
by Pope : 

Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full-resounding line. 
The long majestic march, and energy divine. 



Some improvements had been already made in 
EngUsh plumbers : but the full force of our l^n- 
guage was not yet felt j the verse that was smooth 
was commonly feeble. If Cowley had sometimes 
a finished line, he had it by chance. Dryden teew 
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how to choose the flowing and the sonorous words ; 
to vary the pauses, and adjust the- accents ; to di*. 
versify the cadence, and yet preserve the smooth- 
ness of his metre. 

Of Triplets and Alexandrines,' though he did 
not introduce the use, he established it. The 
triplet has long subsisted among us. Dryden 
seems not to have traced it higher than to Chap- 
man's Homer ; but it is to be found in Phaer's 
Virgil, written in the reign of Mary j and in Hall's 
Satires, published five years before the death of 
Elizabeth. 

The Alexandrine was, I believe, first used« by 
Spenser, for the sake of closing his stanza with a 
fuller sound. We had a longer measure of four- 
teen syllables, into which the ^neid was translated 
by Phaer, and otlier works of the ancients by other 
writers ; of which Chapman's Iliad was, I believe, 
the last. 

The two first lines of Phaer's third JEneid will 
exemplify this measure : 

When Asia's state was o^erthrown^ and Priam's kingdoBi 

stout^ 
AM guiltless^ by the power of gods above was rooted out. 

As these lines had their break, or ccesura^ always 
at the eighth syllable, it was thought, in time, 
commodious to divide them : and quatrains of 
lines, alternately, consisting of eight and six syl* 
lables, make the most soft and pleasing of our 
lyrick measures j as. 

Relentless Time^ destroying power^ 

Which stone and brass obey. 
Who giv'st to ev'iy tying hour 

* To work some new decay. 
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In the Alexandrine, when its power w^ once 
felt, some poems, as Drayton's Polyolbion, were 
wholly written ; and sometimes the measures of 
twelve and fourteen syllables were interchanged 
with one another. Cowley was the first that in- 
serted the Alexandrine at pleasure among the 
heroick lines of ten syllables, and from him Dry- 
den professes to have adopted it. 

The Triplet and Alexandrine are not universally 
approved. Swift always censured them, and wrote 
some lines to ridicule them. In examining their 
propriety, it is to be considered that the essence 
of verse is regularity, and its ornament is variety. 
To write verse, is to dispose syllables and sounds 
harmonically by some known and settled rule ; a 
rule' however lax enough to substitute similitude 
for identity, to admit change without a breach of 
order, and to relieve the ear without disappointing 
it. Thus a Latin hexameter is formed from dactyls 
and spondees differently combined ; the English 
heroick admits of acute or grave syllables variously 
disposed. The Latin never deviates into seven 
feet, or exceeds the number of seventeen syllables; 
but the English Alexandrine breaks the lawful 
bounds, and surprises the reader with two syllables 
more than he expected. 

The effect of the triplet is the same ; the ear 
has been accustomed to expect a new rhyme in 
every couplet ; but is on a sudden surprised with 
three rhymes together, to which the reader could 
not accommodate his voice, did he not obtain notice 
of the change from the braces of the margins. 
Surely there is something unskilful in the necessity 
of such mechanical direction. 
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Considering the metrical art simply as a science, 
and consequently excluding all casualty, we must 
allow that Triplets and Alexandrines, inserted by 
caprice, are interruptions of that constancy to 
which science aspires. And though the variety 
which they produce may very justly be desired, 
yet, to make poetry exact, there ought to be some 
stated mode of admitting them. 

But till some such regulation can be formed, I 
wish them still to be retained in their present state. 
They are sometimes convenient to the poet. Fenton 
was of opinion, that Dryden was too liberal, and 
Pope too sparing, in their use. 

The rhymes of Dryden are commonly just, and 
he valued himself for his readiness in finding them ; 
but he is sometimes open to objection. 

It is the common practice of our poets to end 
the second line with a weak or grave syllable : 

Together o'er the Alps methinks we fly, 
Fiird with ideas of fair Italy. 

Dryden sometimes puts the weak rhyme in the 
first : 

Laugh, all the powers that fevour tyranny 
And all the standing army of the sky. 

Sometimes he concludes a period or paragraph 
with the first line of a couplet, which, though the 
French seem to do it without irregularity, always 
displeases in English poetry. 

The Alexandrine, though much his favourite, is 
not always very diligently fabricated by him. It 
invariably requires a break at the sixth syllable j a 
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rule which the modern French poets never violate, 
but which Dryden sometimes neglected : 

And with paternal thunder vindicates his throne. 

Of Dryden's works it was said by Pope, that 
" he could select from them better ^ecimens of 
every mode of poetry than any other English, 
writer could supply.** Perhaps no nation ever 
produced a writer that enriched his language with 
such variety of models. To him we owe the im- 
provement, perhaps the completion of our metre, 
the refinement of our language, and much of the 
correctness of our sentiments. By him we were 
taught " sapere et fari,** to think naturally and 
express forcibly. Though Davies has reasoned in 
rhyme before him, it may be perhaps maintained 
that he was the first who joined argument with 
poetry. He showed us the true bounds of a trans- 
lator's liberty. What was said of Rome, adorned 
by Augustus, may be applied by an easy metaphor 
to English poetry embellished by Dryden, " lateri- 
tiam invenit, marmoream reliquit.'* He found it 
brick and he left it marble. 

The invocation before the Georgicks is here 
inserted from Mr. Milbourne*s version, that ac- 
cording to his own proposal, his verses may be 
compared with those which he censures. 

What makes the richest tiiik, heneath what »gns 
To pUughy and when to match your elnu and vines ; 
What care with^y^odb^ and what with herds a^rees^ 
And all the management of firugal bees: 



I sing^ Meamasi Ye immeDsely clear. 

Vast orbs of light, which guide the rolling year ; 

Bacchus, and mother Ceres, if by you 

We fatt'ning corn for hungry mast pursue. 

If, taught by you, we first the duster prest. 

And thin cold streams with spritely juice refresht; 

Yefaxxmsy the present numens of the field. 

Wood-nymphs waAfa^mns, your kind assistance yield ; 

Your gibBts I sing : and thou, at whose fear'd strdce 

From rending earth the fiery courser broke. 

Great Neptune, O assist my artful song ! 

And thou to whom the woods and groves belong. 

Whose snowy heifers on her flow'ry plains 

In mighty herds the C€Ban Isle maintains ! 

Pan, happy shepherd, if thy cares divine. 

E'er to improve thy Mcenalus incline. 

Leave thy Lycaan toood and native grove, 

And with thy Ittcky smiles our work approve ; 

Be Pallas too, sweet oil's inventor, kind ; 

And he who first the crooked plough design'd, 

Sylvanus, god of aU the woods, appear, 

Whose hands a new-drawn tender cypress bear ! 

Ye gods and goddesses, who e'er with love 

Would guard our pastures and our fields improve ; 

You, who new plants from unknown lands supply. 

And with condensing clouds obscure the sky. 

And drop them softly thence in fruitful showers ; 

Assist my enterprize ye gentle powers ! 

And thou, great Casar ! though we know not yet 
Among what gods thou 'It fix thy lofty seat ; 
Whether thou 'It be the kind tutelar god 
Of thy own Rome, or with thy awful nod 
Guide the vast world, while thy great hand shall bear 
The fruits and seasons of the turning year. 
And thy bright brows thy mother's myrtles wear; 
Whether thou 'It all the boundless ocean sway, 
And seamen only to thyself shall pray ; 
Thule, the fairest island, kneel to thee. 
And, that thou may*st her s(m hy marriage be. 
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Tethyi wiD for the happy purchase yield 
To make a dowry of her wat'ry field : 
Whether thou 'It add to Heaven a brighter sign. 
And o*er the summer months serenely shine ; 
Where between Cancer and Erigone, 
There yet remains a spacious room for thee ; 
Where the hot Scorpion too his arm declines. 
And more to thee than half his arch resigns ; 
Whate'er thou *lt be ; for sure the realms below 
No just pretence to thy command can show : 
No such ambition sways the vast desires^ 
Though Crreece her own Elysian Fields admires* 
And now, at last, contemted Proserpine 
Can all her mother*s earnest prayers decline. 
Whate'er thou 'It be, O guide our gentle course ; 
And with thy smiles our bold attempts enforce ; 
With me th' unknowing rtisticks' wants relieve. 
And, though on earth, our sacred vows receive ! 

Mr. DRYDEN, having received from Rhymer 
his Remarks on the Tragedies of the last Age, 
wrote obsen^ations on the blank leaves: which, 
having been in the possession of Mr. Garrick, are 
by his favour communicated to the publick, that 
no particle of Dryden may be lost. 

" That we may less wonder why pity and terror 
are not now the only springs on which our tragedies 
move, and that Shakspeare may be more excused, 
Rapin confesses that the French tragedies now all 
run on the tendre; and gives the reason, because 
love is the passion which most predominates in 
our souls, and that therefore the passions repre- 
sented become insipid, unless they are conform- 
able to the thoughts of the audience. But it is 
to be concluded, that this passion works not now 
amongst the f'rench so strongly as the other two 
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did amongst the ancients. Amongst us, who have 
a stronger genius for writing, the operations from 
the writing are much stronger : for the raising of 
Shakspeare's passions is more from the excellency 
of the words and thoughts, than the justness of 
the occasion ; and, if he has been able to pick 
single occasions, he has never founded the whole 
reasonably : yet, by the genius of poetry in writ- 
ing, he has succeeded. 

" Rapin attributes more to the dictioy that is, 
to the words and discourse of a tragedy, than 
Aristotle has done, who places them in the last 
rank of beauties ; perhaps, only last in order, be- 
cause they are the last product of the design, of 
the disposition or connexion of its parts ; of the 
characters, of the manners of those characters, 
and of the thoughts proceeding from those man- 
ners. Ripin's words are remarkable: *Tis not 
the admirable intrigue, the surprising events, and 

extraordinary incidents, that make the beauty of 
a tragedy: 'tis the discourses, when they are 
natural and passionate : so are Shakspeare's. 

" The parts of a poem, tragick or heroick, are, 

«1. The fable itself. 

" &. The order or manner of its contrivance, 
in relation of the parts to the whole. 

" 3. The manners, or decency, of the charac- 
ters, in speaking or acting what is proper for 
them, and proper to be shown by the poet. 

" 4. The thoughts which express the manners. 

" 5. The words which express those thoughts. 

" In the last of these Homer excels Virgil j 
Virgil all the other ancient poets j and Shakspeare 
all modera poets. 
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^* For the second of these, the order : the meaii'- 
ing is, that a fable ought to hare a beginnings 
middle, and an end, all just and natural ; so liiat 
that part, e. g. which is the middle, c6uld not na- 
turally be the beginning or end, and so of the rest : 
all depend on one another, like the links of a 
curious chain. If terror and pity are only to be 
raised, certainly this author follows: Aristotle^s 
rules, and Sophocles' and Euripides' example: 
but joy may be raised too, and that doubly, either 
by seeing a wicked man punished, or a good man 
at last fortunate ; or perhaps indignation, to see 
wickedness prosperous, and goodness depressed : 
both these may be profitable to the end of a tra- 
gedy, reformation of manners ; but the last im- 
properly, only as it begets pity in the audience : 
though Aristotle, L confess, places tn^edies of 
this kind in the second form. 

" He who undertakes to answer this excellent 
critique of Mr. Rymer, in behalf of our English 
poets against the Greek, ought to do it in this 
manner: either by yielding to him the greatest 
part of what he contends for, which consists in this, 
that the f^vBos, i. e. the design and conduct of it, is 
more conducing in the Greeks to those ends of 
tragedy, which Aristotle and he propose, namely, 
to cause terror and pity: yet the granting this 
does not set the Greeks above the English poets. 

" But the answer ought to prove two things : 
first, that the fable is not the greatest master-piece 
of a tragedy, though it be the foundation of it. 

" Secondly, That other ends as suitable to the 
nature of tragedy may be found in the English, 
which were not in the Greek. , 
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^' Aristotle places the fable first ; not quoad dig* 
futaten^ sed quoad Jundamentum : for a fable, never 
so movingly contrived to those ends oi his, pity 
and terror^ will operate nothing on our affections, 
except the characters, manners, thoughts, and 
words, are suitable. 

" So that it remains for Mr. Rymer to prove, 
that in aU those, or the greatest part of them, we 
Bfe infexior to Sophocles and Euripides : and this 
he has offered at, in some measure ; but, I think, 
a little partially to the ancients. 

^^ For the fable itself, 'tis in the English more 
adorned with episodes, and larger than in the 
Greek poets ; consequently more diverting. For, 
if the action be but one, and that plain, without 
iany countertum of design or episode, i. e. under- 
plot, how can it be so pleasing as the English, 
which have both under-plot and a turned design, 
which keeps the audience in expectation of the 
catastrophe? whereas in the Greek poets we see 
through the whole design at first. 
. " For the characters, they are neither so many^ 
nor so various in iSpphocles and Euripides, as in 
Shakspeare and Fletcher; only they are more 
adapted to those ends of tragedy which Aristotle 
commends to us, pity and terror. 

*< The manners flow from the characters, and 
consequently must partake of their advantages 
and disadvantages* 

'^ The thoughts and words, which are the fourth 
and fifth beauties of tragedy, are certainly more 
noble and more poetical in the English than in the 
Greek, which must be proved by comparing them 
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soioewhilt more equitably than Mf. BfioM hto 
done. 

<< After all, we need not yield that the Sngliidi 
way 1$ lesa conducing to move jrity and terror, be- 
cause they often show virtiie oppressed and ^ice 
punished ; where they do not both, or either, they 
Bfe not to be defended. 

" And if we should grant that the Greeks per- 
formed this better, perhaps it may admit of dispute, 
whether pity and terror are eidier the prime,' or ^ 
least the only ends of tragedy. 

** 'Tis not enough that Aristotle had said so ; for, 
Aristotle drew his models of tragedy from Sophia 
cles and Euripides ; and, if he had seen ours, might 
have changed his mind. And chiefly we have to 
say (what I hinted on pity and terror, in the last 
paragraph save one), that the punishment of vice 
and reward of virtue are the most adequate ends 
of tragedy, because most conducing to good ex* 
ample of life. Now, pity is not so easily* raised 
for a criminal (and the ancient tragedy always re^ 
presents its chief person such) as it is for an inno- 
cent man ; and the suffering-^ of innocence and 
punishment of the oi&nder is of the nature of En- 
glish tragedy ; contrarily, in the Greek, innocence 
is unhappy often, and the offender escapes. Then 
we are not touched with the sufferings of any sort 
of men so much as of lovers ; and this was almost 
unknown to the ancients ; so that they neither ad^ 
ministered poetical justice, of which Mr. Rymer 
boasts, so well as we ; neitlier knew they the best 
common place of pity, which is love. 

'* He therefore unjustly blames ui^ for not build- 
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Ing oftwbiit the ancients left us^ it seems, i^pcHi 
consideration of the premises, that we have whdyiy 
finished what thej began. 

^^ My judgement on this piece is this : that it is 
extremely learned ; but that the author of it is 
better read in the Greek than in the English poets ^ 
that all writers ought .to study this critique, £^s the 
best account I have ever seen of the ancients } 
that the model of tragedy, he has here given, is 
^excellent, and extremely correct j but that it is 
not the only model of all tragedy, because it is too 
jnuch circumscribed in plot, characters, &c. and, 
lastly, that we may be taught here justly to admire 
and imitate the ancients, without giving them the 
preference with this author, in prejudice to our 
own country. 

" Want of method in this excellent treatise makes 
the thoughts of the author sometimes obscure. 

" His meaning, that pity and terror are to be 
moved, is, that they are to be moved as the means 
conducing to the ends of tragedy, which are plea- 
sure and instruction. 

" And these two ends may be thus distinguished. 
The chief end of the poet is to please ; for, his im- 
mediate reputation depends on it> 

" The great end of the poem is to instruct, which 
is performed by making pleasure the vehicle of 
that instruction ; for, poesy is an art, and all arts 
are made to profit. Rapin. 

" The pity, which the poet is to labour for, is 
for the criminal, not for those or him whom he has 
murdered, or who have been the occasion of the 
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tragedy. The terror is likewise in the punisipnent 
of the same criminal ; who, if he be represented 
too great an oflFender, will not be pitied ; if alto- 
gether innocent, his punishment will be unjust. 
' « Another obscurity is, where he says Sophocles 
perfected tragedy by introducing the third actor i 
one company singing, or another playing on the 
musick ; a third dancing. 

<* To make a true judgement in this competition 
betwixt the Greek poets and the English in tra- 
gedy : 

« Consider, first, how Aristotle had defined a 
tragedy. Secondly, what he assigns the end of it 
to be. Thirdly, what he thinks the beauties of it* 
Fourthly, the means to attain the end proposed. 

" Compare the Greek and English tragick poets 
justly, and without partiality, according to those 

rules. 

" Then, secondly, consider whether Aristotle haa 
made a just definition of tragedy; of its parts, a£ 
its ends, and of its beauties ; and whether he* 
having not seen others but those of Sophocles^ 
Euripides, &c. had or truly could determine whsti 
all the excellences of tragedy are, and whereia' 
they consist. 

" Next, show in what ancient tragedy was de- 
ficient : for example, in the narrowness of its plots» 
and fewness of persons ; and try whether that be 
not a fault in the Greek poets ; and whether their 
excellency was so great, when the variety was vi-^ 
sibly so little ; or whether what they did was not 
very easy to do. 
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^ ^* Theii make a judgement On whkt the Eiigluh 
have added to thdir beauties : as, for example, not 
only more plot, but also new passions : as, namely, 
that of love, scarcely touched on by the ancients^ 
except in this one example of Phaedra, cited by 
Mr. Hymer j and in that how short they were aS 
Fletcher ! 

" Prove also that love, being an heroick passion^ 
is fit for tragedy, which dannot be denied, because 
of the example alleged of Phaedra ; and how far 
Shakspeare has outdone them in friendship, &c. 

"To return to the beginning of this inquiry^ 
consider if pity and terror be enoujh for tragedy 
to move : and, I believCj upon a true definition 06 
tragedy, it will be found that its work extends 
farther, and that it is to reform manners, by a 
delightful representation of human life in great 
persons, by way of dialogue. If this bertrue, then 
not only pity and terror are to be moved, as the 
only means to bring us to virtue, but generally love 
to virtue, and hatred to vice ; by showing the re* 
wards of one, and punishments of the other ; at 
leasts by rendering virtue always amiable, tho' it 
be shown unfortunate ; and vice detestable, though 
it be shown triumphant. 

** If, then, the encouragement of virtue and dis- 
couragement of vice be the proper ends of poetry 
in tragedy, pity and terror^ though good means, 
are not the only. For all the passions, in their 
tarns, are to be set in a ferment : as joy, anger, 
love, fear, are to be used as the poet's common* 
places; and a general concernment for the prin- 
cipal actors is to be raised, by making them appear 
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such in the characters, their words, and attldh^ 
as will interest the audience in their fortunes. 
> " And if, after all, in a larger sense, pity com*' 
prehends this concernment for the good, and ter- 
ror includes destination for the bad, then let u» 
consider whether the English hai'e not answered 
this end of tragedy as well as the ancients, or 
perhaps better^ 

" And here Mr. Rymer's objections against these 
plays are to be impartially weighed, that we may 
see whether they are of weight enough to turn the 
balance against our countrymen. 

" 'Tis evident those plays, which he arraigns, 
have moved both those passions in a high degree 
upon the stage. 

♦* To give the glory of this away from the poet, 
and to place it upon the actors, seems unjust.. 

•* One reason is, because whatever actors they 
hs^ve found, the event has been the same ; that isy 
the same passions have been always moved ; which 
shows that there is something of force and merit 
in the plays themselves, conducing to the design 
of raising these two passions : and suppose them 
ever to have been excellently acted, yet action 
only adds grace, vigour, and more life, upon the 
stage ; but cannot give it wholly where it is not 
first. But, secondly, I dare appeal to those who 
have never seen them acted, if they have not found 
these two passions moved within them : and if the 
general voice will carry it, Mr. Rymer^s prejudice 
will take off his single testimony. 

** This, being matter of fact, isreasofiably to'be 
established by this appeal 5 as, if one man says *ti» 



night, the rest of the world conclude it to be day,: 
there needs no farther argument against him, thafc 
it is so. 

" If he urge, that the general taste is depraved^ 
his arguments to prove this can at best but evince 
that our poets took not the best way to raise those 
passions ; but experience proves against him, that 
these means, which they have used, have beeb 
successful, and have produced them. 

" And one reason of that success is, in my opi- 
nion, this; that Shakspeare and Fletcher have 
written to the genius of the age and nation in 
which they lived j for though nature, as he ob« 
jects, is the same in all places, and reason too the 
same ; yet the climate, the age, the disposition of 
the people, to whom a poet writes, may be so dif- 
ferent, that what pleased the Greeks would not 
satisfy an English audience. 

" And if they proceed upon a foundation of truer 
reason to please the Athenians, than Shakspeare 
and Fletcher to please the English, it only shows 
that the Athenians were a more judicious people ; 
but the poet's business is certainly to please the 
audience. 

" Whether our English audience have been 
pleased hitherto with acorns, as he calls it, or 
with bread, is the next question ; that is, whether 
the means which Shakspeare and Fletcher have 
used, in their plays, to raise those passions before 
named, be better applied to the ends by the Greek 
poets than by them. And perhaps we shall not 
grant him this wholly ; let it be granted that a 
writer is not to run down with the stream, or to 
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please the people by their ususU methods, but 
rather to reform their judgements, it still remains' 
to prove that our theatre needs this total reforrrt* 
ation. 

*• The faults, which he has found in their desigki 
are rather wittily aggravated in many places than 
reasonably urged ; and as much may be returned 
on the Greeks, by one who were as witty as him* 
self* 

" 2. They destroy not, if they are granted, the 
foundation of the fabrick ; only take away from 
the beauty of the symmetry; for example, the 
faults in the character of the King, in King and 
No-king, are not, as he calls them, such as render 
him detestable, but only imperfections which ac'*^ 
company human nature, and are for the most part 
excused by the violence of his love ; so that they 
destroy not our pity or concernment for him : thia 
answer may be applied to most of his objections of 
that kind. 

" And RoUo committing many murders, when he 
is answerable but for one, is too severely arraigned 
by him ; for, it adds to our horror and detestation 
of the criminal ; and poetick justice is not ne- 
glected neither ; for we stab him in our minds for 
every offence which he commits j and the point, 
which the poet is to gain on the audience, is not 
80 much in the death of an offender as the raising 
an horror of his crimes. 

" That the criminal should neither be wholly 
guilty, nor wholly innocent, but so participating 
of both as to move both pity and terror, is cerir: 
tainly a good rule, but not perpetually td be oIk< 



iierved; for, th^t were to make all tragedies too 
much alike ^ which objection he foresaw, but has^ 
not fully answered. 

" To conclude, therefore j if the plays of ancients 
are more correctly plotted, ours are more beauti- 
fully written. And, if we can raise passions as 
liigh on worse foundations, it shows our genius in 
tragedy is greater ; for in all other parts of it the 
English have manifestly excelled them.** 

THE original of the following letter is preserved 
in the Library at Lambeth, and was kindly im» 
parted to the publick by the reverend Dr. Vyse. 

» 

Copy of an original Letter from John Dry den, J 
Esq. to his sons in Italy, from a MS. in the- 
Lambeth Library, marked No. 933, p. 56^ 
^Superscribed J : . 

" Al illustrissimo Sig" 

•* Carlo Dryden Camariere 

« d'Honore A.S.S. 

"In Roma^: 
f* Franca per Mantoua. 

•• Sept the 3d. our style. . 

" Dear Sons, 
" Being now at Sir William Bowyer's in the coun- 
try, I cannot write at large, because I find myself 
somewhat indisposed with a cold, and am thick of 
hearing, rather worse than I was in town. I am. 
glad to find, by yotir letter of July 26th, your 
style, that you are both in health ; but wonder you 
should think me so negligent as to forget to giv^ 
yoa sua account of the ship in which your parcel . 



18 to come. I have written to you two'or thnei 
kttera concerning it, which I have sent byr safif 
hands, as I told you, and doubt not but you have 
them before this can arrive to you. Being out of 
town, I have forgotten the ship's name, which 
your mother will inquire, and put it into her letter^ 
which is joined with mine. But the master's mame 
I remember : he is called Mr. Ralph Thorp ; the 
ship is bound to Leghorn, consigned to Mr. PetCT* 
and Mr. Thomas Ball, merchants. I am of your 
opinion, that by Tonson's means almost all our 
letters have miscarried for this last year. But, 
however, he has missed of his design in the Dedi- 
cation, though he had prepared the book for it; 
for, in every figure of jEneas he has caused him to 
be drawn like King William, with a hooked nose. 
After my return to town, I intend to alter a play 
of Sir Robert Howard's, written long since, and 
lately put into my hands j 'tis called The Conquest 
of China by the Tartars. It will cost me six weeks 
study, with the probable benefit of an hundred 
pounds. In the mean time I am writing a song 
for St. Cecilia's Feast, who, you know, is the pa- 
troness of musick. This is troublesome, and no 
way beneficial ; but I could not deny the Stewards 
of the Feast, who came in a body to me to desire 
that kindness, one of them being Mr. Bridgeman^ 
whose parents are your mother's friends. I hope 
to send you thirty guineas between Michaelmass 
and Christmass, of which I 'will give you an ac- 
count when I come to town. I remember the 
counsel you give me in your letter ; but dissem- 
hling, though lawful in ^me cases, is not my ta^ 
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lent ; yet, for your sake, I will struggle with the 
plain openness of my nature, and keep in my just 
resentments against that degenerate order. In the 
mean time, I flatter not myself with any manner 
of hopes, but do my duty, and suffer for God's 
sake ; being assured, before hand, never to be re- 
warded, though the times should alter. Towards 
the latter end of this month, September, Charles 
will begin to recover his perfect health, according 
to his nativity, which, casting it myself, I am sure 
is true, and all things hitherto have happened ac- 
cordingly to the very time that I predicted them : 
I hope at the same time to recover more health, ac- 
cording to my age. Remember me to poor Harry, 
whose prayers I earnestly desire. My Virgil suc- 
ceeds in the world beyond its desert or my ex- 
pectation. You know the profits might have been 
more ; but neither my conscience nor my honour 
would , suffer me to take them : but I never can 
repent of my constancy, since I am thoroughly per- 
suaded of the justice of the cause for which I suf- 
fer. It has pleased God to raise up many friends 
to me amongst my enemies, though they who 
ought to have been my friends are negligent of 
me. I am called to dinner, and cannot go on with 
this letter, which I desire you to excuse ; and am 

" Your most affectionate father, 

" John Dryden.'* 
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